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PREFACE 


Materials for Lho life f>f Mountstiiart Elphinstone 
are abniaUuit. In 1861, two years after liis <leath, 
Sir T. E. (lolebiooke. Part., who ha<i known him in- 
timately (luring his later y(‘ars, coniributc^tl an obituary 
of exceptional h'ligth and authority to the JoUTHid 
of the Royal Asiatic Society (Old Series, xxviii, zzi 
s(p). Tlie whole of his voluminous paptu’s — journals, 
letters, despatches, and minutes — wore afterwards 
entrusted to Sir T. E. ('olebrooke. for the purpose of 
wi'iting a formal biijgraphy^, which was published in 
1884, in two volumes, illustrated with portraits and 
maps. These form the basis oi’ the present sketch ; 
and from them all the ([notations, unless othcrwis(^ 
specified, have betm tfxken. In the same year ( 1 884) 
appiiared a volume of “ Selections from the Minutes 
and other Official Writings of Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone,” ediUid by Prof George W. Eorrest, with an 
introductory memoir. Much use also has been made 
of this volume, though the dates of the documciiits 
given in it often re((uire to be corrected from other 
sources. Finally, Sir J. W. Kaye’s Memoir, in his 
“Lives of Indian Officers” (new edition, 1890), con- 
tains some information, both personal and docu- 
mentary, not to be found elsewhere. 

Th(} engraving that forms the frontispiece has been 
kindly' kmt by Mr. John Murray. 
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I'he orthogra})hy of proper nanies follows the system adopted by 
the Indian Government for the Imperial Gazetteer of India. That 
system, while adliering to the popular spelling of very well-known 
places, such as Punjab, J*oona, Deccan, etc., employs in all other 
cases the vowels with the following uniform sounds : — 

a, as ill womon : d, as in land : «■, as in police : i, as in intrigue : 
o, as in cold : a, as in ball : as in rwle. 
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CHAPTER ] 

IxTltODlMTION 

On the long roll of civil servants of the East India 
Company, no name possesses a grcjater cLarm than 
that of Mountstuart Elphinstono. As diplomatist 
and administrator, ho exorcised a decisive influence 
upon the fate of Western India, at the critical epoch 
when Rritish order had to he substituted for Maratha 
turbulence : his meinory is still revered in Bombay 
— b}^ English and natives alike — for nobility of 
charact(ir, justice, and encouragement of education : 
his lltdory of 1 ndki has won for him a permanent 
place in literature. Elphinstone's long life witnessed 
almost the entii'e drama of British con(|uest. Born 
in 1779, when Warren Hastings was still Governor- 
General, he went out to India in 1 796, before Tipu 
had been linally subdued. In 1803, he rode by the 
side of the future Duke of Wellington at his first great 
victory. At the maturity of his powers he foiled the 
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intriyucis of the Pofshwa, «lofeatoJ him in battle, and 
annext'd his dominioiiH. 

To liim the Bomliay IVesidency owoh both tlie en- 
laj'gomcnt of its territory and the organisation of its 
administrative system. Returning hoim; after more 
than thirty yeajs of uninterrupted labour, he passed 
his remaining days in retirement, venerated and con- 
sult'd as the Nestor of tlie .service. Tie died in iH ',9, 
having survived the Mutiny and the trausfci’ of the 
government from tlie ( ■ompany to the Crown. 

The name of Elphinstone, therefore, has Iteen chosen 
to lu^ad the volume in tbe series of Ruleis of India 
which will tell the story of the oviuthrow of Maratha 
supremacy and the introduction of British rule into 
the Deccan. But the exigencies of biographical 
treatment must not be allowed to hide the fact that 
Elphinstone was merely one among a devoted band 
of Company’s servants, who, at tlie beginning of the 
present century, carided into execution the policy de- 
signed by the ma.ster-mind of the Marquis VV'^ellesley ; 
just as, fifty years later, a similar group of illustrious 
men gathered round Dalhousie and drew their in- 
spiration from his genius. Some of those of the elder 
generation — such as Barry Close, Webbe, Jenkins, 
and Adam — can scarcely bo said to emerge from 
the mists that condemn to obscurity all but the most 
fortunate of Anglo-Lidian woiihies. Three, however, 
of Elphinstone’s contemporaries stand conspicuous 
for work of the same kind as that accomplished by 
himself; nor has history been careful to discriminate 
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tlio merits of Charles Lord Metcalfe, Sir John Mal- 
colm, Sir Thomas Munro, and the spc'cial subject of 
this little book. To name any one of them is to 
call up befoj’e the mind the other tliree. For then' 
cancers touched at many points ; and it must always 
be j'emembered to their honour that none of them 
ever idlowed ambition to interfere with tlieir mutual 
friendsliip, or to impair tlui hijjfh o})inion which they 
alike entertaiiu'd of omi another s abilities. 

The beginninrr of the centuiy was, ind('(‘d, the 
golden age of the Company’s service. Clivo and 
Ha.stings had .shown to what rank the humblest 
‘writer’ might attain; the cancej* of corruption had 
been extirpated, and commercial duties had been 
tlu Tist into the background. The Govcrnor-Cenei'als, 
being henceforth taken finm the ranks of English 
statesmen, were largely dependent upon subordinates 
acquainted 'with the charactci' and languages of the 
natives. Closer relations with the ‘ country powers ’ 
called into existence a new class of diplomatists, 
destined to be famous undei- tlnr style of Residents; 
while frequent hostilities taught them their business 
in the most practical fa.shion. Outside Bengal and the 
Karnatik, almost all India was praeticall}' unexplored 
territory. British supremacy, even in arms, was far 
from being universally recognised. None could say 
what disaster might not result from an alliance 
between Tipu and the N izam, or from an attack by 
the combined forces of the Mardtha Chiefs. Above 
all, a constant fear occupied the minds of the English 
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in India, lest Naj)o]eon should at any time follow in 
the stei)S of Alexander, and transfer his genius for 
Avar to the Far Fast. 

Amid such stimulating conditions English and 
Scotch boys AV'cre launched into active life at an age 
when they w^uuld now be still at school. Malcolm — 
A\dio never ceased to be Ijoyi-sh in his pleasures — 
obtained a cadetship at the ag<.! of twtdve and lande<l 
at Mailras before he was fourtemi; iletcaHe, who hap- 
pened to have been born at (Calcutta, returned thidnu- 
as a ‘writer’ at Hftetui ; Elphinstone also left home 
at liftecn ; Munro at eighteen. Nor Avas it long ei e 
each of these youngsters found re.s])onsibl(! (!mj)loy- 
mont. Elphinstone Avas only twiaity-four wlnoi he Avas 
appointed Kesident at Nag[)ur at a critical ])eriod of 
affairs, and not yet tliirty Avhen siuit mi an embassy 
to the court of Kabul. Unhampered by the telegraph, 
or even by regular posts, tlie young diplomatists 
were compelled to roly on their own resources, and 
often to decide without in.structions upon measures 
of supreme importance. Tlie sense of responsibility, 
thus early developed, .served them in good stead when 
emergencies arrived. A conspicuous example is 
afforded by Eljihinstone’s conduct before the battle of 
Kirki. He knew well that the Feshwa was trying 
to deceive him — that he was collecting an immense 
force to overwhelm the small British garrison ; that 
he was tampering with the loyalty of the Sepoys ; 
that he was even plotting his own assassination — yet 
he never swerved from his policy of postponing the 
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crisis as long as possible, in order to avoid inter- 
ference with the plans of the Governor-deneral : an<l 
he lived his usual life in the Residency, almost at tln^ 
mercy of the enemy, until the very morning of the 
outbreak. 

Anotlu'r characteristic, which marks this genera- 
tion of Anglo-Indians wa.s the union of bodily activity 
with intellectual accomplishments. In their long 
journeys from court to court, or when accompanying 
troops on the marcdi, tlusy livt'd an opem-air life, and 
were equally at home in the camp, the hunting-field, 
and the Darbar. Malcolm, whose superb physique 
was the admiration of the others, is still I’emembered 
as a mighty Nimrod. Ho is related to have broken 
up a <liplomatic conference on the news of the near 
neighbourhood of a tiger. Fi-om Malcolm’s example 
his young assistant (dutram h^arned how to pacify 
Central India by taming the savage tribe of Rhils, 
and exterminating the wild bc^asts. Of Elphinstone 
it is not recorded that he was ever successful in his 
attempts to kill a tiger ; but he was devoted to the 
Oriental sport of hawking and the English sport of 
‘ pig-sticking.' Of all these men it may be said that, 
if their destiny had not made them diplomatists and 
administrators, they were capable of winning fame in 
war. Malcolm and Munro were both soldiers by 
profession, though their reputation does not rest upon 
their military exploits. Yet Malcolm probably never 
enjoyed a happier hour than when leading his brigade 
into action at Mehidpur ; while Munro’s achievement 
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in subjugating the Southern Mar/ith a country, Avith less 
than a complete battalion, earned a warm j)anegyric 
from ( ’anning in the House of Commons. Wellington 
said of Elphinstonc, after he had behehl his behaviour 
under fire at Assaye and Argaum, that he had mis- 
taken his vocation and ought to have been a soldier. 
Metcalfe similarly conciliatcul the goodwill of the 
rugged vcittu-aii Lo)‘d Lake. wIk) had at first despised 
him as a bo^'-civilian, by joining the storming party 
at Dig. 

The men of that tiim; enjoyed yet another advan- 
tage, which their successors ])erhaps envy them most 
of all. They did not work undci' the constant high 
pressure which now impairs the energies of Indian 
officials. Months coidd tlu'n be taken for journeys 
that are now done in as many da_)'s. Elphinstom.; 
spent two months in going up countiy to his first 
appointment at Benares, ajid something like eleven 
months in wandering across the peninsula on his 
devious wa.y fioru Calcutta to Poona. W'hen once 
settled, nothing could be more diffierent from their 
ordinary placid life than the modern whirl of 
despatch -boxes and i-eports. Interrogatories by 
telegraph, newspaper criticism, questions in Parlia- 
ment, visits from holiday tourists, were to them alike 
unknown. And the leisure thus allowed was in 
many cases put to excellent use. That these men 
wrote easily and well was but a necessary con- 
dition of their official duties. The same may be said 
of their familiar acquaintance with the vernacular 
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laiiguag(!B. But when we conKidcr the paltiy Htoek 
of knowledge th(!y must have taken out with theiii as 
boys, tlieir sul:>He(juent devotion to ](‘.arning becomes 
a marv(d. The record of E]phinstou(^’B reading during 
the eleven months’ journey referre<l to abo\ e (when 
ho was only twenty-one years of age) would not dis- 
credit Macaulay h A week alter the battle of Assaye 
h*! wrote to a friend : ' I am reading all 8haks{)ero 
critically ... 1 have boirowed a c!ij)ital Shakspeie 
for reading. It has not one note, and 1 have (in 
cons(^(|nence) nevei’ uiet with a dilliculty.’ At a later 
period he used to travel with two camel-loads of 
books, so packed that he could lay his hand on any 
volume he wished. Elphinstone’s y/A'ho'y of India, 
Malcolm’s Hidoru if Persia., and Grant DulTs ilidary 
of the Ma rdUnU, are l)ut a few examples of the many 
contributions made to literature about this time by 
Indian officials. 

And, finally, it is plea.sant to add that this group 
of public servants not only rose to the highest places 
which India affords, but also won recognition at 
home. El2)hinstone was selected from among the rest 
by the Court of i)ii-ectors to be Governor of Bombay 
at the early age of 39. After his retin^ment he 
more than once refused the Governor-Gejieralship, 
which no servant of the Company held between Lord 
Teignmouth and Lord Lawrence. Metcalfe was de- 
prived, through the exigencies of party needs, of the 
rank of Governor-General, though he performed the 


^ Si^v.poHf. (pp. 27, 28'. 
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duties for twelve months. But he was twice chosen 
by the Ministt'rs of th(i Crown to govern a great 
colony, each time at a crisis of its affairs, and was 
ultimately rewarded with a peerage. Malcolm re- 
ceived, to his own groat delight, the first broad riblxm 
of the Bath ever given to an Anglo-Indian for civilian 
services, and succe('ded Elphinstone at Bond»ay. 
Munro became (Jovernor of Madras, K.C.B., and a 
baronet. 

Such w’ere tlic foremost of that band of men, 
trained in the school of Wellesley, who each contri- 
buted his share to the work of crushing the Marathi 
confederation, and making the power of the British 
supreme throughout India. 



CHAPTER II 


Eaiily Ltpk: Akkival. in India 
^ 779 — 1799 

The ironourahlc ^loiintstuart E]j>lnn8tone was l)orn 
on th(; 6ih OctoIxT, 1779. CVmccrning the place of his 
hirth his painstaking biographer has been unable to 
find a record, though there sceins no doubt of the 
date. In his own diary at Haidaiabad. in the year 
i<Soi,it is found written : ‘October 6. They toll me 
ris my birthday. I am now twenty-two/ He was 
the fourth son of (hmtu'al Lord Klphinstone, elev(‘nth 
baron in the peerage of Scotland ; and his mother 
was a daughtcj of Lord Ruthven. 

The EJphinstones take their name from a village 
near Tranent, in East Lothian, where a tower of the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century still stands in toler- 
able preservation. But at this time the family resi- 
dence was Cumbernauld House, in Dumbartonshire, 
which had come to Mountstuart's grandfather on his 
marriage with the heiress of the Flemings, Earls of 
Wigton, who was also heiress of the Keiths, hereditary 
earls marischal of Scotland, 

Mountstuart was tlnis descended from ancestors 
famous in Scottish history. The first baron Elphin- 
stone fell at Flodden ; the second at Pinkie. Of tin* 

B 
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8aino stock is said to have been that Bishop Elphin- 
stonc who founded the University of Aberdeen and 
introduced the art of printinf^ into Scotland. Another 
branch of the fainily was raised to the peerage 
under the title of Bahnerino, wliich was forfeited for 
excess of devotion to the House of Stuart. Mount- 
stuart^s father had fought under Wolfe in ('anada. 
An iinch', who entered th(‘. i\avy, recovered for the 
family the title of Baron K(‘ith, in the peerage of 
Ireland, for his services in tlu; Kreneh war. Another 
uncle, after commanding an East Indiaman. was for 
thirty-three years a Director of the (,'om])any. Of 
Mountstuart’s brothers, the eldest ]‘<jse to the rank of 
General, and another (who took the name of Eleming) 
became Governor of (die]s(^a Hospital. By such 
examples was the subject of this memoir (aicouraged 
to a life of public service. 

His childhood was passed partly at Gumbernauld 
House, partly at Edinburgh ( 'astle, which his lather 
then occupied as Governor. Home memories of Cum- 
beimauld, with his mother and sisters, are of freipient 
oceurrenct! in his cori’espomhmce ; but it is only of his 
boyish days at Edijd)urgh that any jocord has been 
prescTved. Here he used to mak(' friends with the 
Erench prisoners in the Castle, learning their revolu- 
tionaj'y songs, and wearing his hair Jong in imitation 
of their stylo. All accounts of this early' time describe 
him as characteiised by gaitdy and love of fun. 

In ' his twelfth year he attended for a short time the 
High School at Edinburgh, where Francis Horner 
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and the late Lord Murray were among his contempo- 
raries. In .1793, he ^ private school of 

some repute in Kensington. Here he remained for 
about two years, ujjtil his departure for India. As 
witli most boys, bis juvenile ambition had been all 
for th(i army ; ljut he was quit(i content with the 
writiM'ship on the l>(‘ngal establishment which his 
uncle the Director procured for him when lie was only 
fifteen years old. His feelings are thus expressed in 
a letter to his mother, dated March [ i 79 d] * 

‘I iim extremely iuippy to inform you that my uncle 
lins got me nijpointed to r>engji]. On Saturday host lie 
sent for mo home, iind told me lliat I was to go with this 
lle(d, whicli sails in six Aveeks. He also desired me to ripply 
to Avriting and ciphering, iind to leave off (J reck. ... I am, 
you may he sur(‘, very hajipy to he aiipointi'd, in s])ite of all 
the cockades in the world, udiieh are nevt‘r to ho compared 
to Leiigal. But th(^ Avovst of all is tJiat I will not he able 
to return to Scotland lor want of time, and so ha,ve no 
possibility of seeing you and my sisters.’ 

The voyage lasted more tlian (‘ight montlis, tlie ship 
having been detained at Ilio Jamdro (as Clive’s ship 
had been fifty years earlier) and again at JMadras. 
Among Ids fellow-passengers w(Ue two friends of his 
boydiood : — John Adam, a cousin, son of Chief Com- 
missioner Adam, destined to be for a hnv months 
acting Governor-Gcuieral ; and Bobert Houston, who 
became Lioutonant-Governor of tlie Military ( 'olloge 
at Addiscombe. They landed at (.-alcutta on the :^6th 
February, 1796. Sir tfolin Shore (afterwards Lord 

n 2 
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Teignmouth) wa.s then Governoi’-General ; and to 
him, as also to the Gommandcr-in-C'hief, Sir Robert 
Abercromby (a younger brother of Sir Ralph), Mount- 
stuart was warmly commended by his uncle Keith, 
the admiral. On landing, he was met by an older 
brother, James, who had entered th(> service two vears 
previously, but whom wo hear little more. The 
two proceeded together to Benares, the jf)urn(‘y by 
water taking two months ; though when the Governor- 
General went up-country a little later — to make 
preparations against a threatened invasion l>y the 
Afghans under Zeinan Shah — he aecomplished the 
420 miles in six days. 

Benares was then the frontier-station towards the 
North-West, and an important cemtre of political 
affairs. Pilphinstone’s chief was Mr. Samuel Davis, a 
civil servant of repute and a Sanskrit scholar ; while 
his brother James was hard by at Gh/i^cipui’, under the 
more famous scholar (^olcbrooke. It was here that he 
began his devotion to reading, perhaps under the 
stimulus of his lifelong friend, Fidward Strachey, who 
was likewise stationed at Benai’es. Long afterwards, 
in his diary, under the date of September 24 [1820] 
he wrote : 

‘Something put me sirongly in mind of the valley near 
Mirzapur, and of the times wheit I used to spend days in a 
cave there, reading Virgil, Horace, and Tibullus.’ 

Persian he also began at this time, but Greek he did 
not take up again seriously till much later. 
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Quiot and study at Benares were interrupted })y 
an incidcuit that very nearly cut short Elphinstono's 
career. Wazir Ali, the depostsd Nawah of Oudh, who 
was living there under the surveillance of Mr. Clherry. 
conceived a plot to murder all the English residents 
at the station. Mr. (dierry and others wore cut down 
on the spot ; Mr. Davis rctreatcMl to the roof of his 
hous(‘, where he gallantly defc-ndod his wife and 
children, armed only with a .spear or pike ; Elphin- 
stone and his fri(!ud Houston mounted on horseback, 
and rode I’or their lives. Wlasn order was restored the 
next day hy the troops, Elphinstone recci^'ed his first 
diplomatic commission, to trace the complicity of 
certain suspected natives of high rank. This incident 
took place in January 1799. The story of it has been 
told hy Sir John Davis, Bart., then a child of a few 
years old, who aftei’wards w'on distinction in China, 
and survived until 1890 h 

' S«‘o VhUr Ali KIkoi : or, Thv Manaanr of B( naves ;i84.|\ written 
hy Sir J. F. T>aviH, and d<Hii<*atcd to Mould .stuart Elpliinstono— 
a HonioAvhat. ran^ book with illustratioii.s, and with tlio historic 
sj»oar on tho cover) a copy <>f wdiich was pn'sontcd by Sir J. Davis 
to the grandfather of the present writer. 
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Ftkst Ai’I'Ointment to Poona 
i8oi — 1802 

TriE EarJ of MorningU)n (afterwards Marquis 
Wellesley) had now succeeded Sir John Shore as 
Governor-General. Among the many grand projects 
revolving through his mind was the foundation of a 
college' at Calcutta, for the better education of young 
civilians. This scheme, like others of its author’s, 
failed to gain the approval of the Court of Directors, 
though it led indirectly to the establishment of 
TTaileybury C^ollege, in Hertfordshire. Meanwhile, 
Lord Wellesley, on his own initiative, opened the 
short-lived College of Fort William in 1800; and 
Elphinstonc was admitted one of the first students. 
His stay, however, did not last for many weeks. On 
the 23rd of January, 1801, he received an offer from 
Edmonstone, Foreign Secretary to the Governor- 
General, which gave its colour to the rest of his career. 
Part of Lord Wellesley’s plan at this time was to train 
young civilians for the diplomatic line by attaching 
them to the Residents at native courts. Strachey was 
thus nominated to be secretary to Colonel Kirk- 
patrick at Poona ; and Elphinstone was offered the 
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post of assistant to Stracliey, with a salary of Ks. Hoo 
a month. Strange to say, both hesitated about ac- 
cepting. Elphinstone ultimately decided to al/ide by 
the advice of Mr. Davis, which was conveyed in a 
quotation from Shakspere that ‘ rang in my ear for 
the b(jst part of my life — 

‘Wliat ]>lDasim‘. sir, find wo in life, to lock it 
From action and advtnitnrc ?’ — Act iv, Sc. 4.) 

Then ensued a journey which, in view of mod(!rn 
experi('nce, i-eads like a romance. Colonel Kirkpatrick 
fell ill, a)id we do not hea.r of him again. But the 
two young civilians — -one ag^ed about 23 and the 
other only 21 — set out for Poona at the head of a 
numerous cavalcade : 

‘ Wo Imd eiglit elepliaiits, eleven ciunel.s, four horses, ton 
bullocks of our own, l)e.sirles tattocs |])()niosJ and bullocks 
belonging to our acrviiuts. We had twenty sepoys and from 
one hundred anil ilfty to two hundred servants and coolies.’ 

Such was the apparatus of Indian travel in the first 
year of the nineteenth century. The route chosen 
appears yet more (ixtraordinary. Poona lies on the 
other side of the i)eninsula, west by south from Cal- 
cutta. But our travellers j)roceeded first along the 
eastern coast as far as Madras, then inland to M ysore, 
then north to Haidarabad, and finally west to their 
destination. By this zigzag course, the distance from 
Calcutta to Poona, of about 950 miles in a straight 
line, was extended to nearly twice that distance. Yet 
more, they loitered on their way at Madras and 
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Bangalore, and for throe montlin at Hai(laral)a<l ; bo 
that a journey, which is now acconi})lishod by railway 
in sixty hours, occupied them altogether nearly a 
y(!ar. 

Here are some incidents in this Wanderjahr, during 
which ElphiirstoiK! was unconsciously serving his 
apprenticeship in Indian diplomacy. 

After leaving th(? British district of Midruipur, the 
first portion of their journey lay through Orissa, which 
was then untler Marfitha rule. They noticed at once 
a change in the demeanour of the people, who ‘won; 
not rude, hut showed us no resp('ct.’ In the evening 
they crowded round the encampment, to see the; 
Englishmen go thnnigh their exercises, whi(;h con- 
siste<l in throwing the sp(‘ar, the sword-exercise, and 
firing at a mark with pistols. At Ihiri, close to the 
far-famed Temple of Jagann/ith, they met a fakir who 
prophesied the a<lvent of British rule. 

‘He called u.s to him and said, “Listen; when will you 
take thi.s country? This country needs you. The Hindus 
here are villains, hut you are true iikmi. When will you 
take this country?” We answered, “Never.” He .said, 
“ Yes : you will certainly take it.” ’ 

Within two years the prophecy of the fakir wa.s 
fulfilled. 

After passing the Ohilka Lake, with the beauty of 
which they were much taken, they entered the North- 
ern Circars, wdiich had nominally been British territory 
for about forty years. Nevertheless, our travellers 
found themselves less secure than in Orissa. Mr. 
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Brown, the Collector, wrot(^ to them that his province 
was in complete distraction. Bcfractory zaviituhtrx 
were plundering the open country, and burning villages 
were to he seen on all sides. Mr. Brow'n sent a 
Marathii free-lance, with thirty or forty nusn, for their 
protection. Under this foreign escort, they marched 
through a British province in military aiTay. Even 
after they had reached the long-.settled Karnatik, their 
troubles were not over. Tlu'ir palanquins wore stopped 
ojic night hy an English officer, who took them for 
commercial ‘interlopers’; and as they wore without 
passports, they had some difficulty in establishing 
their identity. 

On leaving Madras, Elphinstone laid down in his 
diary some resolutions to he ohserveil during the 
remainder of the journey, which — he it remembered — 
lay almost entirely through Native States. 

‘ 1 will not Hcriq)]e to turn out of my way whenever there 
ia a place clistinguiahed for it.s natural beauiy, its building.s, 
or the remarkable actions of which it has been the scene, 
even if it should be fitty miles (»ut of the regular road. 
I will try to observe the produce of the country — the sorts 
of grain, trees, &c. I will talk as much as I can with the 
principal people on the modes of colh'cting revenue and 
administering justice, and the effects of the acts of our 
government on the natives.’ 

In pursuance of these resolutions, Elphinstone spent 
a month (without Strachey) in visiting the historic 
sites of Mysore, only two years after the downfall of 
Tipu. At Seringapatam he was the guest of Colonel 
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Arthur Welh^sh'}', then in command of tlie Buhsidiary 
force, with whom ]»e was destined to he more intimately 
associated afterwards. 

The two friends arrived togetlier at Haidarabad in 
the mifhlle of October; and tln're they spent three 
months, being intro<luced to what was then (as it is 
still) the most magnificent court in India, and being 
initiated into the secrets of Lord Wellesley’s foreign 
policy. The ltesi<lent was Major Ivii kpatrick (not to 
be confounded with the Colonel Kirkjiatriek already 
mentioned), who, three years previously, on the eve 
of the war with Tipu, had eft’ectiid the disbandment 
of the French-trained regiments under liayniond, and 
had brought the ISizarn within the subsidiary sy.stem. 
The success of thi.s undertaking was partly due to 
Kirkpatrick’s jiersonal influence at the native court, 
but in larger measure to the presence of Malcolm, 
who had here won his sjmrs in the field of diplomacy 
by greatly daring. Kirkpatri(;k himself was not one 
from whom Elphinstone could learn much. He be- 
longed to that class of orientalised Eurojieans, who 
were not uncommon in the last century ; and he had 
married a daughter of the Persian prime minister. 
‘ His manners M’^ere aff'eeted, and his conversation most 
eccentric. He wore moustachios, and dyed his fingers 
with henna ; but in other respects resembled an 
Englishman.’ Elphinstone has left a curious account 
of his presentation to the Nizam. He was taken by 
Kirkpatrick through the streets of Haidardbad in 
great state, with elephants, led horses, infantry, and 
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cavalry. Female sentries were on guard at the doors 
of the inner palace, and more women were drawn up 
before a guard-room in sight. ^ Kirkpatrick behaved 
like a native, and with great propriety.’ 

Elphinstone celebrated his twenty-second birthday 
at Haidarabad. In his diary he thus records his re- 
flections on th(^ past year, and enumerates the books 
he had read. 

‘How ])lea8aijtly has the tijiie ])aRsed since my Iasi birth- 
day! From the hegimiiiig of October to Miuvh I lived a 
studioius sort of life, but not tlu*. studious sort of life that I 
lived for the year before at Benares in solitude and 
depression. . . . Since March 1 have been on a very agree- 
able journey ; the variety ol' la'antihil scenes and the changes 
I'rom one agnjcable society to another have left no time for 
tedium. , . . 

‘ J have read since last ()c1ol)er a good deal of the history 
i*elating to the East — a good deal of Timur’s Jnstitutes, 
most, part ol‘ The Procmli'}i(js of the Secret Cooimittee, Orme’s 
HindvHtdv (a second time), and Strachey’s Narrative History 
of Persia, Sale’s Discourse to the Ktvrdn, Jones’s 

Cornmentarii, Itevisky on Hafiz, some of Gilchrist s Graotrnar, 
I translated with Strachty a considerable ])art of an Arabic 
Grammar, and read Sa’adi’s Gulistdn io p. 38 in Harrington’s 
edition, and a great deal more of his liosUhi. Of Hafiz, I 
read 143 Odes in succession, and about as many more here 
and tliere ; many of them I read many times. I read some 
of the Mamiavi of Jahihuldin : not much of’ books not con- 
nected with India. 1 read a good deal of the Port Royal 
Greek Grammar ; an Odyssey or two ; a few chapt(‘rs of 
Herodotus ; as much of Hesiod as is in the Fdmi Selecta ; the 
first, seventh, and eightli Idylls of Theocritus, and his 
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Kpillialamiutn of lleirn ; all of Srippho, Tlu'ogiuH, (\illis- 
tratus, liion, Moscliiis, and Musaeus as are in that col]e(‘tion 
— (thej^ are most of tlumi scraps) ; tli(‘ Gron/ics ; all Phaedrvs ; 
all Horace ojice over and many parts n peatially ; and a 
,e[ood deal of Petronius. I looked into ilie Italian (liammar; 
read ila* jn-eface and seventy or eighty ])ag(‘S of Tasso ; oiu‘ 
book of ]\laehiavelli’s IJiHtorjf] a novel and play of liis. 
I also read all .Bacon's Kssaijs] Wmne^ Dialoijuc on Natural 
RelRjIou ; ]:>erk(‘]i‘y’s essay on The Prhicljfles of llmnan 
Knowledge \ Middleton’s Free Knquirg, liis Letter from 
]iOine, S(?veral dissertations of his in Latin and English, ojie 
volume and a half of his Cicero : a good deal of (Joiidorcet 
on The Unman FnderAanding \ Tracts by Warburton and 
AVarburtonian ’ ; Warburton on the Sixth Book, from 
AV^arton’s Virgil \ some essays of lleyjie, at the end of the 
sixth volume; Denina’s Revolutions of lAierainre\ Joliiison’s 
Lives (f\ had r(*ad them before); Boswell’s ; 

A^oltalre’a Louis XIV, in English; Aitkin’s Essay on the 
Use of Natural J list or y. In po(jtry, Paradise Lost and 
Paradise Regained, all Mealier again and again, most of 
Cowley, J)Utler, and Denham, ro])e and Dryden often; the 
Paviad and the Maeviad, Darwin’s Rota/nic Garden, Carac- 
tacns\ many of Alilton’s Latin jmems ; a great deal of 
Fontaine; The Robbers and two other ]>lays of Bcliiller; 
some Idylls of Gesiier ; all Boilean's Satires, and a good 
number of his Epistles, and Mitliridate. 1 forgot to mention 
a good deal of Horace AValpole; Jefferson on Virginia] 
Barnsay’s Revohdian of South Carolina ; the preface to 
BeMendenus] Japher’s Farriery] an abstract of St. Pierre’s 
Etudes de la Nature ; a Life of Major Geshinll ; the Nation ; 
and novels innumerable.’ 

Though based on no system, and revealing but little 
of the reader s tastes, this long catalogue of titles 
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pi osents some points of interest. It shows wliat were 
the contents of a miscellaneous Indian library at the 
beginning of the century ; and it suggests that a com- 
potitiv(' examination may not always be the best 
means of instilling a love for literature in after life 

It was not until early in 1802 that Elphinstone 
reached Poona — a place with which liis own name 
vvill ever be avssociated in history. Here he found as 
Resident (lolonol (afb'rwards Sir Barry) Close, a man 
of ver;y different stamp from Kirkpatrick. An officer in 
the Miulras army, which tlien supplied more than its 
proportionate shaiH^ of ‘politicals,’ he had won the 
confidence of Lord \Velh*.sley by the active part he 
took in the settlement of Mysore. It was from his 
teaching that Elyihinstono first learned to be a sup- 
porter of the grand schiune by which the Govcinor- 
Geiieral wuis then threattming the independence of the 
Maratha powers. The circunistance that led to the 
outbi‘(Mik of th(* Second Maratha War must be reserved, 
for a fresh chaj)ter. The present may fitly conclude 
with somc^ more extracts from Elphinstone's diary, 
which have no reference to politics. 

When presented to tho Peshwa, he comments upon 
the meanness of his court as compared wdth Haidar- 
abM : ‘ none of the Maratha chiefs were even lik(i 
native gentlemen.’ Further exptu’ience taught him 
to appreciate Mai'dthfi simplicity at a truer valuation. 

‘How conmimiicative, candid, and soisible Colonel Close 
is! I do not give attention enough to becoming intimate 
with him. . . . Talked with Colonel Clc.,se about Burke ; he 
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is in love with hijii. He rend some j^assages IVoin t[)e 
lleJl< vUo7is ] tlie assertions seemed to me as I'alse as the 
language was beautiful. . . . Some j)assages of ro]>e’s Ihmar 
W’e]*e mentiomah which I, in silence, comj)ared with the 
original. I always je(‘l wanned and inspired by tlie imuition 
of Homer; no other author gave me such ])leasure in 
reading, nr left such an impresshm. ... A disjmte about 
the (|U(‘stion wliich is best, the character of tlie ancients oj- 
moderns. 1 supporte<l tluj claims of the j'oniier - to mag- 
nanimous ac'tiojis against Desborough, and to ehxjuence 
against, tlie (^.iloneb’ 

Meanw^bile the clouds of war wtu'e gathering close 

o o 

round J’oona, and tlie crisis uf tlic Majatha coJif(;<lera- 
tion was at hand. 



CHAPTER IV 


Tiik Skcond MakAtha Wak 

1802 — 1803 

At this time — wiieii Tij>u liad fallen, and the 
Nizam of Haidaiahad and also th(^ Nawab of 
Oudh had meekly accepted the treaties forced on 
them — the Marathiis wt^ie the only native power 
remaining indepemhmt in India. Loi’d Wellesley, in 
jiursuancc of his ivsolute ])olicy to make the British 
paramount throughout the peninsula, was determined 
to imp()S(> the subsidiary system upon the Marathas 
also. This idea was not wcvlcome to all his lieu- 
tenants, not even to his brother Arthur. But the 
Governor-Genei al himself never wavered, being greatly 
inlluenced by fear h'st the Ei'encli officers in Marathd 
service should furnish local sui^port for an invasion 
by Napoleon. At first, he tried diplomatic ])ressurc; 
but his pj-oposals were i ejected by both Sindia and the 
RhonsliiKaja of Nagpur, nor did they meet Avith much 
more acceptance at I’oona. Just Avhen it seemed that 
Lord Wellesley Avmuld bo compelled to commence hos- 
tilities, a fortunate turn of evamts enable*! him to shift 
the responsibility for aggression upon the Maratluis. 
The treaty of Bassoin, which placed the Peshwa in his 
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power, was the direct cause of the Second Maratha 
War. 

The reigninif Peshwa — the last of his line — was 
I’aji Kao, still ^ ouiig in years, but surrounded from 
childhood b^' an atmosphere of treachery, bloodshed, 
and anarchy. I’he military supremacy had passed to 
the rival houses of iSiudia and Holkar, who fought a 
series of battles for the possession of the capital and 
the person of the Peshwa, whom tlu^y still aftected to 
rc'gard as their national chiel’. When Elphinstone 
arrived at Poona, in the beginning of j8o 2, the in- 
fluence of Sindia was in the ascendant. Just a litth; 
earlier, the Peshwa had condemned Vituji Holkai’, who 
had fallen into his hands, to a horjible death : he was 
tied to the foot of an elephant and thus dragged 
through the streets of the city. To avenge this out- 
ra<j:e on his brother, Jeswant IMo Holkar collected a 
large army, with which he defeated Sindia’s French- 
trained battalions, and appeared before Poona. The 
Peshwa sought the protection of the British, but in 
vain ; for he was not yet hund Jed enough to accept 
the subsidiary system, which alone Close was empow- 
ered to ofhjr. In tht; <lecisive battle fought outside 
Poona on the 25th of October, 1 802, Holkar was again 
victorious. The Peshwa fled to the Konkan, whither 
he was followed by Colonel Close. He was now will- 
ing to consent to any conditions, provided he could 
recover his throne. On the last day of the year he 
signed the treaty of Bassein, which aimed a fatal 
blow at Mardtha independence. By one of its terms 
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the Pcshwa agreed to have iio diplouiatic relations 
except through the Pritish Resich'ut. Tliat tlic other 
Maratlia (Ihiefs should ac(|ui(‘sce in the <h(gradation of 
the head of their race, was impcjssihle : nor is itlihidy 
that Paji Kao himself iritf-nd^'d to ho bound longer 
than he could lielp. Put tlx? (jovernor-Geneijil had 
made all his ])roparations for such an onxu’geuc.y, 
and welcomed the Avar that follo\v(id. General Arthur 
Wellesley, his brother, was ordered to a<lvance north- 
wards from Mysore, and restoi-e th(^ PesliAA^a. This he 
did by fon^sl marches, aceomj)lishing the last sixty 
miles into Poona Avilhin thirty-two hours. Holkar 
retii’ed before him, and for the tiim- remaijuid (piiet in 
his dominions. Put >Sindia and the Phonsla Paja of 
NagjAur refus(Hl to accept the noAV order of things, and 
moved their allitsl forces into the Deccan, menacing 
both Poona and Haidarabad. 

After some months of idle negotiation, Avhich allowed 
the. English to perfect their udlitary plans, Avar wais 
d(!clar<‘d early in August, 1803. Lord Lake, the (Jom- 
mander-in-Chief, Avith about 1 6,000 men, AA'as entrusted 
Avith the task of expelling Simlia's disciplined batta- 
lions under French command from Hindustan proper. 
Another army of e(|ual stnuigth, divided between Gen- 
eral Arthur Wellesley and General Stevenson, operated 
against the cond/med forces of Sindia and the Phonsla 
in the Deccan ; Avhile a smaller army Avas detached 
for the invasion of Orissa, then par*t of the Nagpur 
State. Brilliant success attended each of the throe 
campaigns. Bcfoic the end of the year both Sindia 

c 
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and the Ehonsla were compelled to accept hard condi- 
tions of peace, which stripped tlumi of hirec tivacts of 
territojy, and left tlu^m comparativiily haj’mless for 
the future. Holkar forthwith took up arms ; and. 
with di\'ided counsels, victory was no lonj^c'r chaiiu'd 
to the hin^lish standards. The disastrous I'efiX'at ol 
(k)lonel Monson through Central India pui'sued hy 
Holkar, and Lord Lake’s n^})ulso before the earthen 
walls of Bhartpnr, tarnished our military fame ; while 
the ahandonmeid. of the Eai})ut princes and oilier 
allii's to the tender mm’cies of Holkar and his Pindfiris, 
impaired our reputation for ^ood faith. I.ord Welleshy, 
however, had left India before this final humiliation. 

So much of introduction is neceSvSajy in fU'der to 
explain the part whi(;h Klpliinstoue played in this 
great drama. His diary is interrupt'd at this time, 
so that we have no description of the crisis at Poona 
from his pen. Put it is certain that he was through- 
out by the side of Colom'l (.-lose, wlien hi' hastened 
after the Piishwa through the passes of the Western 
Glifits. Later letters show that he had contracted an 
obstinate liver-complaint when at Bombay and Basscin 
during the cold season of 1 802-3. However, ho accom- 
panied Colonel Close back to Poona, wht'ii the Peshwa 
was formally re-instated by troops from Bombay on 
the 13th of May, 1803. General Wellesley had now 
taken the field, to watch the threatening armaments 
of Sindia and the Jihonsla. The political agent with 
his army was Malcolm, his intimate fiiend, and the 
most trusted lieutenant of the Governor-General. 
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But in August, just before activ(" hostilities began, 
.Malcolm fell ill, to his own exceeding chagrin, and 
KI|)hinstouo was d<^.puU^d to take his place. It was 
impossible that he could at once' step into Malcolms 
position as tlio confideidia,! adviser ol the gemu'al in 
diplonifitic matters : ami his duties siaun to hav(‘ been 
ill-detined. After the war was oA^er, it was decnhal that 
he should draAv the aliowanc(‘S of a see.ridary. But 
(h'mu'al Wellesh^y always wrote his own dispatclu's, and 
conducted his ruigotiations in pta*son. EljddiistoiK' s 
liniruistic attainments avcto utilised as an interpi*(‘ter 
in IVT.sitiu, Maraihi, jivkI ‘ Mnors’ — ilu; visual name' at 
tliia time lor Tl.in<lust;'uu — and as the head of a not 
viay elhcient intelligema' department. Ih', does not 
ajjpi^ar to have been hardly worked ; and he ])rohahly 
onjoy<Hl this brief and bi-illiant campai,i!,n more than 
any oth(‘r period of his life*. Jn his old aj^e lu* often 
talked with pridt; of having been initiated into M'arfare 
by the Great Duke. 

He joined the camp on the loili of August, iNo p 
just a Aveek after Avar had been declared. General 
Wellesley was tlnui besieging the fortress of Alnnad- 
nagar, reputed to be iinpi’cgnablo ; but after tAA'^o days’ 
hondjaj dinent, the garri.son capitulated. Klphinstone’s 
literary predilections arc cuiiously revealed in the 
letter he Avrotc* to his friend IStrachey, Avho remained 
Avith Close at Poona : 

‘Nothing 1ms hceii sold hut SAVords. f eii([uired aliout 
hooks, and hoard of an Arabic prayer-hook, Avliicli 1 might 
have got for you if it hail not Ih'cji restored to the oAvner, a 

c a 
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veiy famous Dorvisli, who predicted on the day of the attack 
tliat our ai’my woulil take flie fort in nine ijluiris |houi>j.’ 

By the capture of Aliinadiiagar, tlie Poshwa's tloini- 
Tiions wore secured from hivasioii. (Jeiieral Woll(is- 
Icy’s next care was to protect tlu' territory of th(‘ 
Nizam, and, if jiossiido, to force tin; enemy to fight. 
Ahout a month was consinmal in a s('ries of zigzag 
marches, the position of the enemy from day to day 
being concealed by a cloud of I’indiiri horse, iintil at 
last they were discovennl on tin; furtln-r sid(i of a 
little river, m-ar the village of Assaye ()iow in tho 
Nizam’s Dominions). The Maratha army consisted 
of some 30,000 iiTegnlar cavalry, 10,000 disci|dined 
troops, and about ico guns well 8erV(Hl. (hnieral 
Wellesley bad only alxnit 4300 men, of Avhom one 
regiment of cavalry ami two of iidanti'y wi'i-t*. Kuro- 
peans. But he did not hesitate to attack inimediabdy, 
without waiting for the co-opmation of Stevenson, 
Avho was distant about (right nules. The battle was 
most hotly contoste(l, being a suc.c.essi(m of (ravalry 
and infantry charges in tlur face of aheav}' tire. More 
than once the issue seemed dould-ful, and it has been 
said that under any otlnrr commaiidcrr Assaye would 
have been a British deferat. But Wellesley conducted 
in person the several movements of horse, foot, and 
artillcTy, and <rverywhore inspired victory by his pre- 
Benc<!. At last the Manithas fled in disorder, leaving 
all their guns btrhind them. But the victory was 
dearly purchased. One English regiment lost 400 
out of its complement of 500 men ; and the total of 
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ki]]e<l anil \vounile<l amounted to more tliari one-third 
of the entire foree. 

Elpliinstonc rod(‘ hy tlie Hide ot \V(‘]l(!sley Ihrouf^h- 
out th(‘ <lay, being one of two on the j^tali who wc.r(‘ 
untou(*hed (‘itlier in their j^ersons or tlndr liorses. His 
intelligent appi*ecdation of tlu^ tactics is shown in a 
([(‘tailed des(M-ij)ti()n of the battle (with a ])lan), whicdi 
has been of use to military historians. ( inchh^nt 
is worth (juotation for its vivid t(‘Uing : 

‘ 1'be ]iiH‘ juh'iincc'e luuUo* a v(‘rv lu>i ( jomeuiKhv Wlicii 
vve tret iienr eiieviL;h tli(‘ 1e h(‘;ir tla'in slsail, ihe 

(Jeneral reclt^ luu'.k to ih(‘ cavnlry, whom 1 j(‘ had sent for, anti 
who wcie now in the rear. 11(‘ i*ode lull gallop, told thlom*! 
Ma.x\vcll to take care el' tlie right of the inlantry, and rode 
l)ack at sp(‘('d. In coming hack as in goii)g, there was the 
DiriTs aim cannonade (an ex(|nisite Iri.di ])hrase winch I 
hav(‘ found out), and thrtn.^ Jiorses of our i>arty wa‘re kiK'cked 
down. The (reneral galJoprd jorwa?‘d to a liiie which was 
before ns, and we weiv g(‘lting near it very fast when it 
final a gun our way : we w(‘re bartdy out of inuskei-shot. 
Sornelmdy said, “ Sii* ! that is the (uuuny’s line." The 
(General said, “Isit .^ 11a! damme, so it is!" (you know' 
Jiis jnaiijuu) and turned.' 

Th(‘- following is a rnoia* cluiractcristic example of 
Elphinstoncks style. It was written ten days after 
the battle, for so long was the victorious army lialtod 
on the spot : 

‘There was a Homan Kmi)eror [Vitellius] wlio said he 
liked tfie smell of a dead enemy. If he did, ho w^as singular 
in his taste. We an^ horribly j)erfuined witli such a smell as 
he liked, but I would rather smell a living enemy. 1 w^ent 
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yestordciy evening’ to flu' llrld ofbattlo. It was a dark, cloudy 
cvciujii^. 1 )‘(>d(» l)y iiiyseir, and saw inortO un(t(jo. 

SoiiK' ol tlie dead are withered, their featu!‘es still reniaiiiinp;', 
InU ilieir laces blaektaied to tlu^ et)lour of coal ; others still 
swollen and Mistered. . . . j saw a. hlack doi.*’ 1(‘arini»’ in 
a fni ioir- ^vay L''!“('at |)ieeos (»f tl(‘.sh iVoin a. dead man, looking' 
fiercely ajid ind rt'uardini;* me. 1 th(»ught the i^roiip horrihk* 
and snl)iiiiit‘. At last 1 hei^oin t(» t‘e<‘l a. i>’ood d(-‘al ot horror 
— awlul, hilt not nn|d(‘asa.nt - wlum hy way ot* addin<^ to tin* 
suhlimity flio evening i>un iinal, and to my surprise I heard 
a ball whistle ov(.‘r my head.’ 

The pursuit after Assayed was (‘ntrustial to Steven- 
son’s fore.e, whih* Wellesley contiiiiKMl his stratc'gy of 
marching and countermarcliing, to prevmit the entimy 
from over-running the friendly territories of the Peshwa 
or th(^ Nizam. Hon-e is tlie account of a 'camp day ’ 
as described by Elphinstone at this tiling : 

' CJenoral at- half-past four. Tmit-pins rattle, and 1 rise 
and dress while tliey are striking- my tent. Go to the fi’onl, 
and to the Quarterinaster-Generars te?it, and drink a- euj) 
of tea. Talk with the Hat-maj(n\ wlio eollect there till it 
grows light. The assenil»ly heats and the (lenmal comes out. 
We go to his lireakfast-taMe iji front of his tent and break- 
fast ; talk all the time. It is bitter cold [Novendjer 1 5 |, 
and we havt* oui* great-coats on. At lialf after six, or earlier 
or later, we mount and ride. . . . The General generally 
rides on the dusty flank, so nol)ody stays with him. Now 
we always . . . have coiusing a mile or so out on the flanlc ; 
and .wlnm we get to our ground from ten to twelve we all sit, 
if our chairs have come ii]), or lie on tlie ground. . . . AVhon 
the tent is ])itchcd, we move in, and the General lies on tlu* 
carpet, and we all talk, &c., till breakfast is ready. Then we 
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hnnvkffist iViod mutton, mutton-cliops, curries, &c., and 
IVoni eleven to two ^^et to our tontR, and 1 nTi’anjL>;(J my 
htrkdrdi^ [messt'iiiicefs], write my journals, rc^ad Pufleiidoi'l, 
Lysias I?], and wi ite you [Stracliey] and Adan», and some- 
1inu‘S taJk ])(diil(*s and otlun* ]’)rivitie with tlu* General. And 
tlj(‘n al t wo or tlir(‘e I t^at; a loaf aJid drink two ;^]ass(‘s of 
j)oi’t -and-wa,trr. Aiid wlien it ^a'ows dark ... I sliaved. 
and walk ahoiit li(*ad(jua7*te!*s lljie till it is jnteJi dark, and 
tkeii dress, to dinner; and we all talk akout tlie march, 
&c., and they about their former wars and tliis war, and 
Indian eoiuds, and ))olitics, <fce. At nine we break uj>: and 
the Quart ('rma,st<‘r-( Jeneral a.n<l Major of Ib'i^ath' and J hold 
a eommiilee, and s('t.tle whether |? whither] we march next 
day; and then I no to palan(|uin. All this is extremely j>lea- 
sant. 1 have enjoyed “1 mean relished - society, and study, 
and Imsiiiess, and action, and adventim*, all accordin,L( to 
their S(weral nature's.’ 

Meanwhile it seemed as if Lake’s s(u*ios of cnishiiio' 
vietorl(‘S in Hindustan would have ended the war. 
Siiidia was already disjx)sed to sue for peace ; l)ut 
tlio resistaiKic^ of the Pdionsla wms not yet ])roken, and 
more fighting remained for Klphinstone to witness. 
On tlie 2yih of November, just two months after 
Assaye, tlie enemy was again encountered on the 
wide plain that takes its name from the little village 
of Argaum, in Bcrar. The greater part wer(^ under 
the command of the lu'other of the Lihonsla, including 
a picked regiment of Arab infantiy — who sofun, in- 
deed, throughout the* Marathi wars to have proved 
more formidable than the French-trained battalions ; 
while Sindia contributed a large body of horse. On 
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(he s’kIo of the English, Wel]<‘sley and Stevenson liad 
now joiiK^d their forci^s. The battle did not begin 
until late in llu' afternoon. At first, tlu^ 8e[)oys. who 
had been so staunch at Assayt*, w(M'(' thrown into 
confusion l)y the heavy eaiinonadt'. until rallied by 
Welh'sley in ]>('rson. A Euro]>ean regiment en- 
countered the Arabs ; while Wellesley 1 (h 1 his Madras 
cavalry against the Maratha horse, who oll’ered but a 
fta'ble resistance. Before sunset the (‘nemy Avere in 
full flight, while the loss on the I'higlisli side was 
insignificant. ‘ If w(‘ had had daylight an hour more, 
not a man would have es(:a[)e<l.' 

Eljdiinstone again ro<le l:»y the shh' of his (Jeueral, 
and took part in tlu^ cavalry cha.rg(e 

‘The balls knocked n[i (he dust, under our Imrse.';’ J'eot. I 
had iio iiiU'row escapes (his time: and I fel) (jiiite uiicou- 
cenied, iievei’ wdneed, nor cared how nea.i‘ the shot eaitio 
about the worst time. And all the while 1 was at ])ains 
to see how tlie pcojde looloal, and every gentleman Koemod 
at ease as much as if he were riding a-hunting. . . . 'I'he 
dragoons used their .swords for some time and thoii drew 
their pistols. ... I saw nobody afterwanis hut })eople ou 
foot, wJiom 1 did not thiijk it pro])er to touch. ludeed, there 
is nothing very gallant in attacking routed and terrilied 
horse, who have not presence of mind either to run or tight.’ 

On hi.s visit to the battle-field next morning, 
Elphinstone picked up a wounded Hindustani, who 
had, it turned out, boon servant to Cherry at Benares, 
and who henceforth continued in Elphinstone ’s service 
until he loft India. 
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The war was now over, vso lar as opposition in tlie 
field was concerned. Ifoih Sindia and the Bhonsla 
Avere willinjjj to ac(*ept the British t(Tnis. But tlu^ 
obstinacy of th(‘ hillinldi\ or coTinnandant, ol tlu* liill- 
fortress (»f (hiwalgarh served to siip])!}^ Elphinstoia^ 
with one nu)i‘(‘ ])liaso of figliting. One would l)ave 
thought that his tinuj wouhl Ijavc betm iully occu])ied 
wdtli tile negotiations for ])(‘aee, which were noAv 
]>eing con<luct(>d daily Avitli an onvo}^ from th<^ 
Bhonsla. JVothing. howewer, would satisfy him but 
to be present at the siorm, which was under the 
dirc'ction, not of his own Oeneral, Imt of Stevenson. 
He met Avith Ins usual luck in escaping unhurt, though 
ho ran an additional risk by not wearing uniform, so 
that he might havi' been taken for ‘ a European of 
the tuiemy’s/ Tlie following has a uniijia^ interest, as 
l)e/nig a description of a storm by one avIio took part 
in it, who was both a philosophiT and an historian : 

‘ BroukfuHied witl] Kemicdy, and talkt'd about Hafiz, Sa'adi, 
Horace, and Aiiacreoji. At nine I left him and went to tlu‘ 
trenches. ... I Avent nj) to (\)lonel Kenny, said I heard 
he was to lead the storniini*- pariy, and that if Ijte would 
allow me, I woidd he of his jnirty. He howed and ai^ived. 

. . . We drew onr swords, stuck pistols in oui‘ Ijclts or 
liundkcrcldcd's tit‘d round our jniddle, and passing in rear of 
the batteries inarched on to the lireach. . . . Then followed 
file N inefy-fonrth llegiinent. Our advance Avas silent, de- 
liberate, and even solciun. Everybody expo(*ted tlie ])lace to 
he well defended. . . . Our cannon fired over our heads. 
We got to the breach, wdicre we lialted and let tlie forlorn 
hope, a sergeaid/s party, run up. Tlien we folloAved, ran 
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and daslied up tlio serond 1)reMcli and Ini/zaod, . . . 
Soon aft(‘r th(‘ tiooj>.s ])()iiml in, so that tlitne was no 
distijii^uisirniui; forlorji liope or anything*. . . . Siioli of tlio 
(nunny as stood were put the bayonet ; but most of tlann 
ran off to llie figiit, and down a narrow valley whicli led to a 
i];ate. lien; they met (Vdonel (.ffialmers coining on with halt* 
the Seventy-eii>hth ; tlie Ninety-fourth |)ress(Ml beliind, tiring” 
from above, and a terrible shinghtcn* took ])]a(‘e. Alter this 
we endeavouri'd 1o push on, when, i.o oiir astonishment, W(‘ 
diseikvered that we had only gained a separair hill, and that 
the fort lay behind a dee]) valley, beyond whi(‘h apjK;art‘d a 
double; ^vall and strong gates. The tro()])8 halted, and the 
offieers eiidiaivoured to fojiii tliein. . . . Hut Colomd Kininy, 
almost alone, liad run on to the ga.t(*, wln/re he was now' 
])ereeived. The Knrop(‘ans found the road dow'U and erowd(‘d 
after him. . . . JVyond the liist wall w'as a nar*row^ )*ocky 
road, overtop 2 )od hy a steep roek, and another w.'ill and gate. 

. . , While the Kuropeaiis were (*.1and)ering over, the (*nemy 
kept Tip a. fire trom tlndr works. In the meajitime oiu* 
jx’ople poured in at tlie breach, and eovcu'ed tlie hill oj)])()site 
to tlj(‘ enemy. They final on the enemy, and the valley wais 
filled witli such a roiu* of nuisketry as can hardly he con- 
ceived. At last our ni<;ii got over, and o])ened the first gate. 
Scaling ladders were got U]> the liill, and applied to the 
st;c()iKl wall. The enemy fl(*d from their w-orks; we rushed 
over the wall, ami the fort Avas ours. . . . Jolnison and T 
(Uideavoured to collect a ]>arty to pusli for tlie gate where 
(General Wellesley's division wuis. This was easy ; the officers 
w^ere all obliging, and every man you spoke to joined you, 
and a jirisoner w^as taken w'ho knew the way. But here 
began tfie difficulty, livery step there was something to 
lead away your j)eople ; the enemy, plunder, Avater, or some 
strange sight stopped us on every side. We picked up new^ 
parties, and jiushed on till the killaddr^ house sto 2 )|)ed 
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even ()urs('Ives. All round ns Liy dend and dyin,L(, and on 
one H*de was an ofliecr calling oul idr volunimj-s to haiiL’’ ilin 
klJla<hi)\ ] saA'ed liiin )>y tlie ar^unimi that he kn(‘w whei'e 
tl](? 1r(‘a.sm'o was. . . . 

A\ h(ni we went oji to t.li(‘ ln‘ea.eli, 1 t hoii^ht I was o‘oin^» 
<<’) a ^reat daiiLfca*; l)nt my mind was so niadi^ uj) to it that 
I flid not (*a]‘r idi' anythin^j^. IMie ]>a]'ty to the sior?n 

put mf‘ in mind ol‘ llie eii'litli aJid nintli vei*ses ot the tliiid 
hook ot Jlonieij 's Iliad | : 

oi « 5 * a ft 'iaav fTiyij filvia TTr<'ioi'T(.s '/i\aioi^ 

Iv Ovfiiv fiauJTir'i uWqXoiou'. 

And after <me gets ovei* tin* hreac^li, one is too busy and 
aiiiiTKitcd fo tliiiik (if anytliiiii; hut liow to pel uu. So luiicli 
fur (.t.iwulparli.' 

Gawalpiirh was taken on the 15th of necombe]-. 
On the followinp- <.lay Male.ohn arrived in (ianip, in 
time to take part in the linai arranpcni(“nt.s for peace. 
The actual treaty was dictated l»y Klphiiistone to the 
Persian Avritcrs tliat very nipht, and was signeAl on 
the evening of tlu' next day liy the agt'nt of the 
Bhonsla. Tlie ])ea(“e with Sindia, known in history 
as the Treaty of Surji Anjangaon, was not finally 
Hotth'd until thirteen days later, the 30th of December, 

I (S03. 

Tims ended the most stirring chapter in Elphin- 
stone’s life. Within the .space of little more than four 
months he had been present at two pitched battles 
and two regular sieges, a.s th(‘, confidential secretary 
of one who not only lajcame the foremost c.a])tain of 
his time, but who had also thus early manifested 
his talents for statesmanship. As before mentioned, 
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Arthur Wdlrsloy ElphiiistuiK.^ llu^ ti'siiinonin.l, 
that h(‘ liM(l inistakpii his profession and onu^ht to 
liave l)(‘(*n a soldier. AVhat was of ninr(‘ ini[>o]tan(*(^ 
to Elpliinstooe at t)ie tiinte hr obtained for him the 
ap])oi))tm(Mit of lh‘sid(‘]it at tlie court of the Ehoiisla : 
and he thus wrote of liiin in an oliieial lett(‘r to 
his l>rotlu*r\ th(‘ (iovm-noi-deiu^ral : 

' tl]c oecn^ioJi ui iinaii ionino' Mr. hlpliinstoiie, it is 

l){U justice to that ufciiilemuii to iiiha’in your Excrllisicv 
tliat i liiive re(‘eived tlie orealest ai'-^istajici' iVoiu liiuj siuet' 
lie lias IxM'ii witli iju\ lie is vers(‘(l in the lant(iuii»‘e, 

has ex{)eri(‘ii(a* and lNno\v]edj^(‘ ol' the Marat ha powers, and 
their relations with i-acli otlier and with 11 k' lh‘itisb (Jovt/rn- 
ineiit and its allies, lie has been present in all tlie actions 
wliieli have l)eejj fonuiht in this (jnarte]* durhio- tla^ Avar*, and 
at all tlie sieges. Jh^ is aeajuaiiited with ev(‘ry transaction 
that lias taken jilace, and Avith my sentiments upon all 
subjects. I lliei’eldrc take tlie liberty ot recoiiiiiiending him 
to vour Excidlericy.’ 



(’IIAITKR V 

NAorn:, and Sindia’s A'ami' 

I S04 - 1 SoS. 

TiIP; recoiniiu‘ii( 1 aii(>ii of (»(‘Dcrjvl Wi'llosloy won 
for Klpliinstoiif. af tlie early aoo of tAveiity-fonr. one 
of the prizes of .Indian .serviee — tlie Ilesideney ol' 
Nagpnr. with a salary of .lls. .’coo a month. 
Nominally, he was sent as secretary to .Mr. Josiah 
Wehbe, a vderan diploniati.st on tlu' civil estahli.sh- 
iiK'iit at Madras. Hut \V(d))»e. as Avas anticipated, 
nt'ver took up his a]»poiutnient, and died within a 
year at the court of Sindia. .It is agaiji c.urious to 
learn that the young man was not elated hy his rapiil 
advancement. ILis rough life in the. camp had not 
unnaturally inspired Idm with a de.sirc to rcA’isit his 
friends at Calcutta ami to enjoy the compari}’ of 
ladi('s. In an epigram worthy of Sir Henry Wotton, 
he wu'ote: ‘Conceive Avhat so<*.iety theie wdll h(i where 
]>cople speak what they don't think in Moors.’ But. 
in truth, he was now entering upon the second stage 
of his apprentict'ship, which qualified him for the 
performance of his master- work at .Poona. 

Elphinstone was certainly under no illusion with 
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roffard to tho arduous nature of his n(W duties. 
Unlike Mal(*ol]n, who Avas <‘AUM* sanguine of the 
i’uture and prone to trust in native j^roinises, his 
teniperain(‘]it tended to he pessiniistie, as reganls l>otli 
Ids own alulities and tli(i eours(‘ of politics, Moru^ 
k.nt‘W l)etter the holloAvness of tin* ]>eac(^ that had 
concludtMl ilie Second Maratha War. While always 
])7vpnj*(Ml for a fresh outhroak, hc^ eonsid(u*ed it wisest 
to post]ione- tlic (‘vil day as long as possible. t.k)n- 
(‘(‘niing the result, if matters should ]h) brought to 
the aiUitrauieiit of ai*ms. he iu‘ver entertained i\n) 
sllghU\st appndiension ; but Avhat he seems to liave 
dn^aded, (‘Arm in tlusse early days, aa^is a too rapid 
extension of British con(|uest. 

His chief dilhculty at tho moment was about ‘ in- 
telligencd'f in other w<.>rds, espionagrr tln^ iuiportance 
of wliich had hecri impressed upon him hy (jSeneral 
Wellesh'y. 

‘ 1 do not get on Avell about intelligenee. It apjXNars 
to jiie i]i(lis]»ei}^ahle to irv (wery way to get it, Ix'Cause 
this njan s [ihe Ihga’s j cliaraetrr ajakes it ])rohahle h(i will 
(amh:j)ir(^ to involve us in, another vvaj*. If Ave know oi‘ his 
machinations, I hclicve it possible to defeat ih(‘m wiUiout 
three. If Ave do not, we must liaA^e a contest Avliicli will end 
in liis min. Yet I do not like the av ays in which iiitelligenc(^ 
is ol)taine(l. 1 hate ajiyihing tliat is secret and indirect, 
and abhor to do wliat I slmuld be unwilling to avow. If the 
liaja disc.oA^ered that I Avas enquiring into the situation of 
his armies and the intrigues of his coni t, what should I say '( 

I should avow it, and tell him that he liaxl once luonght 
down a dangerous war on us in the middle of a profound 
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])eiuu^, ilint aftiuwMrds \v(‘ should Avjuit prudeuce aud ut’ tout ion 
to the W(di‘are oi' our country it we ne'j^K^cted io watch JiiuL 

And ngain, in Avoids tliat scuun to re-(^clK> another 
lesson l(‘arnt from (ient^ral Wellesley : 

‘ 1 must never forbad, to he always and al)S()lule]y ojhul 
If 1 try ciinniiiL^- iiiauaiLjeTnent, 1 act contrary to my own 
(duu’actcr and tli.at of my nati(»n, and j)(‘rha])s fail aitei* all. 
My dipioijjatic motto ou^ht to Ins 

'llxOpus: yap p.oi dpajs' 'Ai5aa rrvXrjCTLV^ 

"Oy X* fTfpov ph' iciiiOr) li'i ippfali'y dXXo t)l 

EJpliiii, stone remaiiuMl altogether lour years at 
Nagpur— from .lanuary, i S04. to April, nSoH — hrokeii 
hy a trip to ('alcutta. This was an anxious peiiod 
in Indian atfairs, though Jione of the tro\ih]es diri'ctly 
affected Nagpur. It falls within four Governor- 
Generalshi])s- -the last year of Lord Wellesh'y; the 
two briid' months of Lord (.•ornwallis’s second term : 
the inglorious rule of Sir (}(!orgc Barlow ; and th(‘ 
arrival of Lord Minto. In Indian history this jx'riod 
is rememhered for the revcirsal of Lord Wellesley's 
policy of making the British supj’oine throughout the 
peninsula hy nu'ans of exclusive alliances with the 
native powcu's. The tide had turned even Ix'fore 
Lord Wellesley left tin; country. Indeed, tlie conclu- 
sion of the Second Mariltlia War, despite its hrilliant 
successes in the fiehl, marktal the beginning of the 
ebb. Neither Siudia nor the Bhonsla, though 
acknowledging tliernselves beaten, would accept a 
subsidiary force, which, with the example of the 
Nizam and the Peshwa before their eyes, they re- 
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gcardod as a sign of tlic loss of indo])eiidenco. Tlu* 
third gi’oat MarAtlia ( 'hiof, Holkar, now tried the 
chances of tlie sword : and tliongh <h*feated jji th(‘ 
end, lie managed to infiiet upon the English two 
disasters from which tludr military reputation in 
India long sufliuod — the ignominious retreat of 
AloiiMUi ami Lake’s failure to take llhartpur. Moi'i' 
jiregnant of future, mischief than tln'S(! accidtuits of 
war was tlie jieaci; ofh'red to Holkar. IS'ot only was 
he permitted to retain all his territory. Imt the ancient 
])riue('s of l.hij])utana,. who had h ut assistance to tlui 
English, wen^ ahandoned to his nua'cy. Sindia natu- 
rally fretted at the favourahle terms which his rival 
liad received, until he too was ajipeased liy the restoia- 
tion of some of his lo.st possessions. Finally. British 
prestige suffered yet another Blow in the. mutiny ol’ 
Madras sepoyas at Vellore, which was accompanied 
hy ]»lots for a similar outhreak at Jlaidaralaid. 

These events could not hut tend to weaken Elphin- 
stone's intluenee at Nagjiur, and to depress his own 
spirits. In his hdters at this pmiod we liear occa- 
sionally of piditical ti'ouhles, such as the disinclina- 
tion of the Ilaja to give u]» portions of the territory 
surrendered hy treaty, or his repeated objections to a 
subsidiary force. On more than one occasion Elphin- 
Btone had to threaten a i-enowal of hostilities before 
he could frustrate the dtisigns of the war party at 
IS’agpur. But his diplomacy at the most critical 
period was so successful as to win high encomiums 
from Lord Wellesley. 
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lT(‘-re is an t‘piso<le that strikingly illustrates tlii‘ 
kind of men with whom he had to deal. 

M i^ecoinmeadt'd io Jeswaiii Ihuiuduujdra [tlic inijiisfer] ihat 
some hveliooters wlio had laid waste, pliiiulcM-ed, slaiiglitered, 
aod desi loyed should he puiiislied. His answiu* is a mirror 
of slavisli i(h‘as and Iliudustaiu maimers. It was that ‘Hie 
knew' ihe J{!jjoiish ]ml jjeople to death for sucdi offences, Imt 
his Hii^hness sluidders at the name oi‘ an execution. ' Once 
vvlam li<‘ luid returned from a cirlain jiliice a servant vvliosi^ 
duty it was to wash the Uajas hands did it wdth scalding 
water. Jiv(‘ryojic w'as for* putting liim and t]i(‘ jnmadtvr lie 
w'as under to death, hut tlie Kaja forgave them both. Anothi r 
time wlKm he canu* to want water, he found that, through 
the neglect of his servant, his loia [pot J wuis tilled wdih (jlu. 
Tlie servant w^as sent for: all called out toliavehim executed 
Immediately, aud raiiduraug, Baklislu s brother, w as going to 
kill 1dm on the spot; but the Jt.ija said, “ Let him go; it is 
easy to kill a man, Imt not so to make another." ' 

We now liegiii to hear a ofoocl deal about the 

o o 

I’ind^n's, whoso ravages were allowed, tlu’ough the 
supineness of the British Goverumeut, to be the scourge 
of the rieccan for ten years loiiger. 'nu'se freebooters, 
who had their home in (.'cntral India under the pro- 
tection of Sindia and Holkar, inherit(;d the customs 
and traditions of the early Marathas under Sivaji. 
Mounted on hardy ponies, they used to sweep through 
the Deccan from sea to sea in larg(* bands, harrying 
the defenceless husbandmen at the spear’s point, and 
carrying back stores of booty to their distant camps. 
To this day many villages in the Mardtha country 

n 
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recall the nicmury of the Piiiflan's by their Avails or 
hedges of ])riel<ly pear. Their audacity was so great 
that they paid no regard to the armies of the Tiative 
pf)wers, and wei'e scaixudy to be deterred by the 
presence of a llritish detachment. Their rapidity of 
movement Avas ('xtraordinary. 

‘ Widlnc(‘ states tliein to laive niarclied six days and nights 
witliout any regular lialt to siirjirise Aninioti [then a great 
native capital, now lainoas as a. mart lor raw cotton]. Yet 
Hucli was their speed and i)ottoni, that the A'cry day tliey 
were heat off from .Ann.ioti, a ])arty of those wlio attacked it 
arrived at I’ozar, sixty miles from that town : and in eight 
days from the time tliey lei't the In’lls till their return they 
plundered the whole left hank of the Wiirdha, down as far 
as (dianda, sending jiarlies as far east as Kui, which is fifteen 
miles K. S. E. of this jilacc [Niigpur].’ 

Twice they came close to Nagpur, Avhei-e the Rdja 
had no force available to re.sist them. ‘ Neither Jack 
Straw at London Stone, nor Holkar at Poona, over 
caused such an alarm.' It is characteristic of .Elphin- 
stono that bis only fear was le.st he should lose his 
vtilucul books, Avbicli were diistined afterwards to b(; 
burnt at Poona. On another occasion, when he was 
on the march Avith only twenty-five (native 

troopers), Elphin.stoue himself had a narrow e.scape. 
A party of about 5000 Pindaris swept a great part of 
the road be had just traversed, and carried off a tiuit 
and some camels that were coming on in the rear. 
The servants captured at the time were all released 
in the end. 
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‘ They doHcrihed llie Ixdjnvjonr of the Pindarfs a? by no 
means so fierce and hiutal as it is said to ])e. They neitla r 
vvonnded Jior liurt any])0(ly. TJiey enquiicd wliere 1 was; 
some tlireatenc'd me, wliile others said tljey were willing to 
sei've us ii‘ we could he ju*evailed on to entertain tliein.’ 

But, on the av]k) 1(‘. Pdpluriatono’s life at Nagpur Avas 
one of trarn[uiHity, and even of lonoline.ss, which he 
alleviated l>y out-of-door amuseinents as w(dl as by 
study. \V(‘ now first lieat* of his taking up tin* nativt^ 
sjjorts of hawking and coursing: hog-liunting seems 
to liave followed latc'r, at ]\)ona. In one letter he 
claims to liave ‘flushed and droj^ped the first live* 
brace of sni})e ev<‘r killed' near Nagpur, on the 
morning of the Pindari si‘are. In anotlicr Ic^tter he 
irives a long account of an unsuccessful tiger-hunt, in 
C()m])ariy with Jenkins, which is nicniomhk' in th(‘ 
annals of Indifin i^/nkdr' for the fact that, wlmn their 
ele‘])hants hecaiuc! unnianageahle through fear, they 
' called for caniels.' He hnilt for himself a bungalow 
Homo few miles in the country, which ho callod 
Falconer's Hall : hut this was iiitende<l more for (luict 
reading than foj’ sport. 

Th«' Persian poets first engaged his attention, form- 
ing a congenial subject of correspoud(>nce with his 
old friend Jenkins, now llesident with Sindia. After 
a. wliiki, hoAvever, he lai<l them aside, on account of 
his belief of tludr pcirnieious effects on the mind. 

• ^^ou knoAv 1 always Tnaintained that tlu'y were the 
Sf)urco of blue devils.’ One criticism of his is of 
interest at the present day. ‘ Khayyam is a singular 
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writer. His epigrams are far above any of those that 
1 have r<‘ad in (ireek or Latin (wliich, by the way. 
arc about a dozen). Tliey are bold and very often 
profound thouglits in forcible language.’ TTo now took 
up Greek in earnest, which he had almost dropped 
since the Tkuiares days. After going through the Iliad, 
he read most of the play.s of tSophocles, occasionally 
diverging to Theocritus and Tyrtaeus. This was pre- 
liminary to a course of Greek history, beginning with 
Thucy^dides (for whom he expresses the highest ad- 
miration), and continued through Xenophon and several 
Speeches of L)emo.sthenes. He was fortunate in find- 
ing com])aniona among his visitors, notably Jenkins 
and (.’lose, to encourage him in the.se severe studh^s. 
which weie reliev(‘d, about this time, by the arrival 
of a. bf>x of books from England, which included Tin' 
Laif of the Lod Mindrel. He devoured it with <le- 
light. and frequently (juotes from it in his subsequent 
letters. 

In January, 1 807, he started for (Calcutta, on a year's 
leave of absence. Ih* took th<^ direct route across 
the forest-clad and almost um'Xplored hill-country of 
Chutia Nagpur; and w'as careful to provide himself, 
not only with an escort, but also with a plentiful 
supjdy of books. It was probably on this occasion 
that he formed a collection of the dialects spoken 
by the hill-tribes, at the suggestion of Sir James 
Mackintosh ; but this anticipation of the labours of 
the missionary Hislop has unhappily not l)een pre- 
served. His new interest in field-sports led him to 
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make enquiries also a1>out the wiki beasts, whicli still 
abound in tlujse jungles. 

‘ From tlie patH [ licud-imui | I Iranied tLai the villagers in 
i lii.s Ibivst jjiear ]^itaj‘ga.oii | are greatly distressed by tfie 
vdld butlalot's tliat destroy their fields. They come in llerd^ 
ot five hundred head, and if ft n or a dozen are sliol tlie I'est 
ai‘i‘ not intimidated. TIh'v are very hard to kill : no arm u" 
lias any (dlecd- oji tliem : evrn four oi* five shots fnan a 
matchlock, which would easily kill a tiger, often fail with 
tliem. . . . They ari* far larger than common h\dlalo(‘s. 
'riiei'e is an account (d' a similar kind called the goer 1 hisoji | ; 
om‘ distinction la-twri'ii it and the huffaio is tin*, length of 
its hooh.’ 

Again, in tljc Goiid chielhlnp of (.lihota Udaipur: 

■ I talk(‘d with the (haul aluuit killing tigers. They do it 
with arrows jioisomai with a low plant called iHalncua, which 
is fastened in tlu^ arrow. A tiger dies oi‘ the wound in a lew 
hours. Th(w would use tin' same poison iji all their wars, 
were it not for the t'X]>ense. As it is, each man has <me and 
some two. A good archer here cannot liit further than at 
tifiy |)aces.' 

At Calcutta, Elphinstone had the advantage of 
making tl:u'. personal ac(juaintance of tin* new ( Jovernor- 
(leueral, Lord Miiito, wbo receivtul him cordially, 
though sonu? tj*aces ar(» apparent of a traditionary feud 
between the two Lowland families. F^lphinstone’s 
name for him in letters is ‘ Gihby Elliot,’ or ‘the Laird 
of iStohhs ' ; wldle. his former honoured chief, Lord 
Wellesley, is opprobrioiisly styled ‘Old Villainy.’ Of 
his stay at (ialcutta notliing is recorded, beyond Iris 
enjoyment of the society of P^nglish ladies, whom he 
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had scarcely seen for six years, ‘ Such lots of woiiieiK 
and laughing, and pliilandering that I was in heaven/ 

His return journey, "after the roads wc're o])en in 
December, ’ was accomplished in a roundal)out way ])y 
sea to Masu]i})atani, and th(‘nce vat Haidarabad and 
Kllichpur. At the latter place, ho was magnificently 
entertained ]»y Nawab Sahibat Khan, tlu^ dejnjty of* 
the Nizam ; ami it is easy to 8<*e that Klphir]ston<‘ 
always felt more at ease in the company of Muham- 
madans than of Hindus. In Aj)ril, iSoS, about a 
month after his return to Nagpur, he received orders 
to relieve Mercer, the successor of tbuikins at the 
court of Sindia, who ha<l fallen ill ; and at the same 
time we first hear of a vague desire to be entrusted 
with a mission to Afghanistan. 

In the middle of the hot weather, lie S(‘t off r'nt 
Jabalpur and 8agar, to reach Sindia’s camp. 

He thus describes his mai ch : — 

‘Af eight or nine I lise iuid In’eaklhst, then write 7iiv 
journal, inquire nhout ilie counlFT, nnd receive visits 
from Sindia’s and tl)e Bhonsla’s mrdars [nobh's]. 1 then 
read Pol yhius and (hirhert’s till near tliree, dress- 

viz. put on a shirt, 2 )air of hoots, coat, ])anta]oons, and neck- 
clotlr dn about two-and-a-lialf minutes; di lie at three. At 
four retire to a tiee, have four laiUti [moistened mats] put 
up round rny chair. At. five set off, go on an clejJiaut 
(to see the country) till dark; then mount and ride till 
eleven, one, or five o\ lo(;k, according as the march consists of 
twelve, sixteen, or twemty-two mites, generally till one; then 
sup while the tents are ])itchiiig, and go to bed. . . , I have 
a camebload and a half of hooks, jiacked with such exquisite 
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;irt us to 1)0 l)otli pt^rfecily secure niid jxTlo'ctly coine- 
at-able. 

After (Tossing the Narbada, Elpliinstone was niucli 
struck by tbe chang(^. 

‘The coiiiilry, the |)(‘02>le, Ihe lunenage. (‘Vcrythiing quite 
(lill'eixuit from tliosi^ of tlie Deccan side. . . . Tliis is (|uite 
Hiiulusiaij. Zatahndors [ land owners j come to visit us, and 
threaten to lire on our ^laratha liorse ii liny enter their 
villages.’ 

He was still more impresscsl by the signs every wdiere 
visible of the ravages of Sindia’s troops. Though the 
(‘ountry was fertile, villages were lying waste, and 
even towns were half in ruins. This was not the 
r(‘sult of ana..T*chy or of war, but only of Sindia’s 
nn‘th()d of re\enue-coll(‘ction. Lik(^ a true Maratha, 
ho Avas rnoAung about his dominions Avith a large 
army of irregulars, IcAwing tribub^ in kind at the 
spear’s point. 

At last Kljjhinstonc ivached Sindia\s camp — lie 
se(nns to liave resid(‘d at no piTmamuit capital, for 
Gwalior had hooii but lately ceded to him — somewhere 
on the borders of Kajputana ; and he wrote of it thi^ 
folloAving vivid description to his sistiU' : - 

M'oiiceiAT a king and his court, with all their seiwants 
and retinue, a veiy small army of regular infantry and 
irregular cavalry, and a ctdlection of sho2)keej)ers and (wery 
other desciij)tion of jx^ople that is found in a town, tlie Mdioh* 
amounting to 150,000 men, croAA^ch'd into a camp in wJiich all 
pitch in cojifuwion, in all kinds and sizes of tents ; add one 
great street with shops of all kinds in tents on each side ol 
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it, and, in the iniddlt; oi’ the wliele, one great enclosun^ 
of canvas walls containing a great numlu'r ot' tents for ttie 
lucoinniodatiini of Sindia, and his family; and this will give 
yon as clear a notion of a ^laratha cainj> as it is juissihle to 
have of so confused a thing. Xow tiguiv the same peo[>le 
with th(‘ii‘ tents and baggage loaded on (‘h'pliants, camels, 
bullocks, and ]>onies, all mixed up together and straggling 
o\ei* the (‘ountiy, for fift(‘en miles in length and two or thr(‘e 
in bieadth ; and you have a notion of the same arjuy 
juarching. The coiilusion oi‘ tla^ governimait is greater than 
that oi the camp or line of march. W hen I anived, Sindia 
and all his Mijiisliu-s were confined \(llH(nhi\ by a, body of 
troops, wlio bad mutinied for pay. TIkj Ministers were ke])t 
witboui eating; but lla^ ])rinc(\ who was a,ll()W<‘d to do as he 
pleased, was very litth^ alVected by the state ol affairs, and 
sj)ont Ids days very comfortably in jdaying cards with l)is 
la,vouril(‘s. ... In this way Sindia wandci's ov(‘r all the 
centre of Hindustan, levyijig his own rt'veiiue, and plundering 
Ids weaker neighbours, witli no variety except that he some- 
times halts during the rainy scas<m, sonu^tiuujs has a fort to 
b'siege, and sometimes a battle to figlit.’ 

Of tlie prince bimsolf, EljjhiustoJie foniicd a not 
unfavourable opinion, though strongly prejudiced 
against him l)ccaiise of his ill-treatment of Jenkins. 
He thought hiui weak rathor lliaii vicious : ‘ his 
conduct depends on tins chai-acter of his Minister, and 
not on his own,’ After his fii-st state interview, he 
thus describes his personal app(3arauce : 

• Bindia is a man of thirty-one [three; years older than 
Elphinstone liimseilf]; he loohs aljoul twenty-three. He is 
not tall, but stout and well-jU'oportioned. Ho has rather a 
lively and agreeable face, though his features are low, and 
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liis couilieiiaiice soiiu'thiii^ of the Miilay. If lie weru not a 
priiiee, he would ntrike one as a smart younj^ Marailui. He 
had on a veiy rich inadvlace (]>(‘arls and eniei alds) ; theiv 
\A ere a great ilia ny strings twisted up togetlier, and put on 
]ik(* a. n(*ekclotli. lie had also valnahh‘ jiearls in Ids (‘ars.’ 

i )ii Olio occasion Siinlia took him for a tigei-iinnt, 
into which Malcolm would liavc entered with more 
/i‘st than Elphinstone, who was content to he a. spec- 
tator of the prince's skill witli the gun. lie expresses 
himself, howev(‘i\ as much delighted with the sport; 
and ho ol)ser^ es that tln^ manners of tln^ hunting ]>arty 
w(‘i*e free and agr<‘cal>h\ " JVojile talki'd directly to 
Sindia, and conversation went on well.’ Of serious 
politics we h(‘ar nothing. The position of a Resident 
was then very ditiermit from what it is now. Not 
only was hf^ nnconc(Tned with the interjial adminis- 
tration, howiiver anarchical ; he was not (tvoui called 
upon to say a word about Ibreign af lairs, unless Rritisli 
ijiterests came directly in qm^stion. Sindia laid just 
sent an army into tlie Rajput State of Jaijiur, which 
the reversaJ of Wellesley s policy had ahandouiMi to 
the ManithiLs. Rut Holkar claimed Jaipur as his 
own special preservt; ; and it seemed prohahlo that 
war would result- hOween the two ancient rivals. 
Vet Elphiiistone did not feel it liis duty to remonstrate, 
much less to interfere. 

In truth, during the two months that Elphinstone 
was in Sindia's cam}), his thoughts were elsewhere. 
For the fij’st time in his life, his latent ambition had 
been awakened by the hope that he miglit win renown 
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in the wider ar(^na of ijitei-national diplomacy hy a 
successful mission to Afghtinistan. 11 is dream was, 
as that of Wellf'sley had lu‘en, to bring the influence 
of India tf> bear upon the gr(;at drama which was at 
this time centring round the relations of France and 
Kussia, and to associate his own name, however 
remotely, with tlie overthrow' of lSa])o]eon. 

At last, on July' lo (i<So<S), he received tlu! Avelcome 
jiew'sofhis appointment, with instructions to proceed 
at once to Delhi. Tlie very next evening he set ofl’, 
travelling at the rate of forty miles a day, and leaving 
even his books behind him. His route lay' tinough 
Bundolkhand. a wild country of which tlie ijihabitants 
were accustomed both to plundering and to being 
plundered. 'Though all the villagers weio ready' on 
their towers, and ordered us to pass them by' a certain 
road, none refused us guides.’ His haste did not 
prevent him from devoting one day' to the w'ondcu’s of 
Agra. H(' vi('Aved with I'cspect the shrine that holds 
the dust of Akbar : but he w'as disappointed with 
the Tdj. At Delhi, he seems to have mot for th(i first 
time Metcalfe — w'ho wurs making ])rej)arations for a 
similar mission tf) the court of lianjit Singh at Lahore 
— ‘a mild, good-natured, ch(V<!r, enterjnising fellow, 
able and willing for anything.’ The Resident at Delhi 
was Seton, w'hose chief duty w'as to take charge of 
the blind old Emperor, Shah Alam, but recently re- 
leased from his Mariitha jailors. With Seton Elphin- 
stone was instructed to concert all the arrangements 
for his embassy to Kabul. 
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The liiirli hopes witli which Kl[)hiiiston(‘ started on 
liis inissioTi to Kill ml were <looin(‘<l to disa]i]»ointioent. 
He never reacln'd A t'<j;hanistan pri)])er; tlie Shah with 
whom lie ueifotiated was driven from his throne htdore 
ever the treaty was I’atitietl : and no pi*rmanent jvsnlts 
ensued, either for j^ood or evil, to Ih’itish interests. 
It was not until after a laj>se of thirty yiairs that any 
fresh attenijit was made to re-opmi relations with the 
Afghans. In the career of Elphinstonc, too, the Kabul 
mission was a men* episode, upon which in aftia' yi^nrs 
he looked hack with mingled feelings. Ho used to 
say that it entirely cured him of ambition. But it. 
also contiibuted not a littk; to widen his cxperit'uci' 
and strengthen his sense of responsibility ; it brought 
his name before the public at home, and it ultimatel)' 
launched him into literature. 

The mission to Kiibul formed but one part of a 
cornprehi'iisive scheme of diplomacy, conceived by 
Lord Minto on a scale not unworthy of the Marquis 
Wellesley. The chief object of Wellesley, in making 
the English supreme throughout the peninsula, had 
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been to prevent the Fi-encli fx'oin ol)taiuing a foot- 
hold at any of the native courts. 8o now, again, the 
foreign policy of Minto was inspired by dread of a 
French invasion. Fiit this time it was from bevond the 
frontier, not from within, that <langer was anti(dpat(Ml. 

In r8o<S, Na])oleon had J'eached the* zenith of his 
power, and stood forth as the undisputed master of 
continental Europe. S])ain, Italy, and Holland had 
long bc!on vassal statt>s ; Austria and Prussia both lav 
crushed : Kussia was recently Ixound by tlu'- fcttei’s of 
the Peace of Tilsit. All the known cucumstances seemed 
to justify the belief that Napoleon would now seek a 
new woi’ld to coiujiier in tin* Far East, wlu'n* alone he 
could feed fat his ancient grudges against the English 
name. The Sultan of Turkey was already his subser- 
vient ally; and, despite the «^xortions of Malcolm, 
French inhuence had beconn* ])redominant at the court 
of the Shah of Persia, (jieneral Gardane was now sent 
to Tehenln, with a brilliant .staff and a strong escort, 
ostensibly to prepare the wuiy for a joint invasion of 
India by Persian and French arjiiies. It has even been 
affirnn;d that the Gomal Pass was selected as thci route 
by which the invaders sliould descend from Afghan- 
i.stan upon the plain of the Punjab. Whethe,i* Napoleon 
would have been successful remains one of the doubt- 
ful probh;ms of military hi.story, along with Livy’s 
rhetorical dxjbate whether Alexander could liave con- 
quered the Romans. For, as events turned out, Napo- 
leon found occupation nearer home. In 1808 began 
the long war in the Iberian Peninsula, in which the 
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victor of Assayc proved that the imperial rnarnhals 
were not invincilde, and encouraged the nations of 
Europe to fresli resistance. 

While the danger of a Ph-euch invasion of In<lia still 
appeared i’ormidahle, Lord Minto resolved to establish 
friendly relations with the several powers that held 
the keys of the north-western frontier. With this 
object, Malcolm was sent a S('eond time to Persia, 
where*, his clforts wei'e largely frustrated by another 
ill-ad vis(Ml mission whicVi had been des])atched direct 
from England, and of which ihe bt'st-reniembered 
H'sult is Morier’s inimitable romance, Tin’, Advt-niurex 
nf Ihijjt Bahn. Metcalfe was sent to Lahoi’e, where 
Ilaujit Singh had already established himself as an 
inde])endent monarch, at the head of the Sikh nation- 
ality, though with dominions much narrow(‘r than the 
present province of the I’unjab. The trcuity of amity 
then concluded with Metcalfe was faithfully observed 
by Ranjit Singh until his death in 1 839 ; and its in- 
fluence continued even through the troubled period 
of the P’irst Afghan War. In nothing more than in 
his fidelity to his plighted word did Ranjit show 
himself the ablest of all the princes of Ijxdia with 
whom the English have conui in contact. At the 
same time, quite apart from Elphiustone’s mission to 
Kdbul, British oflicers were also sent to Sindh and to 
Baluchistiin, both of which nominally formed poi-tions 
of the decaying Afghiin empire, together with the 
entire plain of the Indus from Multan to Peshawar, as 
well as the outlying mountain valley of Kashmir. 
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The Afglidn empire hart been founrt(‘rt sixty years 
earlier, on tlie rteatli of the Persian conqueror Nartii' 
Shah, by a (!hi(rt' of one of the most nmnerous of the 
Afo-han tiibes, known to historvns Ahniart Shall Durfini. 
By his victory at I’iinipat, in 1761. over the united 
arinit'S oJ' tlie Maratha eonferteration, he hart exten(h*rt 
his powei' through Northern India as far east as Delhi, 
though he never claimed to supers(»rte tlu* (iti'ete Mughal 
emperors, being content to live in his native hills, 
happy in the possession of the crown jewels and tin* 
Kohinoor. By rti'grees, the Marathas regained tlnhr 
influence in Hindnstfui jiropi'r ; while tlu! Sikhs, undm- 
Ranjit Singh, began to ae(|uire independenci! in the 
home of their race, around the ancient cities of Lahori^ 
and Amritsar. Not very long after tho death of 
Ahmad Shah, the dynasty he had founded undcivvent 
the (ate of all oriental monarchies, being torn asunder 
by fraternal rivalries, and supplanted by its own 
ministers and viceroys. His successor hd’t no less 
than twenty-three sons, of whom three occupied the 
throne during the ten years between 1793 and 1803, 
and — moi-e strange to relate - wtu-e all alive at this 
time. The first of thc.se (fifth in ordiu’ of age) was 
that Zmiian Sli^h who had, ten 3'ears previously, 
caused anxiety as a yiossible invadm- of Bengal ; but 
lie had now been blinded by one of his brothers, and 
ultimately died a British pensioner at Li'idhiana. 
Another. Miihimid Sluih. after being expelled twicii 
ft’om Kabul, made liimsclf independent at HciAt, 
where he was afterwards assassinated. The third, 
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Shdh Sliuja-i'il-Mulk, panscd Uirougk y‘*t more various 
vicissitudes, and Jinked his name witli liingJish history. 
In 1H03 h(^ rose from the government of Pesiidwar 
to the tJirone of Ivtilnd, and was still iii possession 
when Elpliinstoiu' s endtassy was sent. J!ut his power 
was already totleriiig, and wltlnn a month after 
Elphinstone left him he was driven an exile ijito the 
I’uujah. There lie i-emained I'or nearly thirty years, 
until in an evil hour Lord Aueklaml Avas moved to 
send a Lritish arniy to restore him to Kfibul. The 
restoration was effected without much opposition ; but 
in the Avinter of j(S4i-42, the British garrison aa'us 
annihilated by a national rising of the Afgliiins, and 
the aged Sluih Hlnija was himself treacherously mur- 
diTed — the last of the Duninis. Tlie name of his 
dynasty survivi's only in tlie Order of the Durtini 
Empire, instituted in the third class of Avhieh 

may bt* AAmrn by two A’eterans of the First Afghan 
War, Sir Henry Bavvlinson and (Jeneral James Aldiott. 

In iHoiS, however, so profound was English igno- 
i-ance of Afghanistan that the Oaleutta Government 
may be pardoned for imagining that Slulh 8huja aaois 
firmly established on the throne, and that an alliance 
with him would strengthen tlu‘ frontier against a 
possible E]-ench invasion from the direction of Persia. 
In this belief, Elphinstone set out from Dtdhi. at the 
lu'ad of an embassy more magnificently eipdpped than 
any that had been seen in India. He Avas accompanied 

‘ Kiibul Jitifl visilfd pn'viouslj )>y only omt Engli.'shiiian, 

(bforgH Forster, and that iji disguise. 
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)iy a staff' of thirtc'eri selectt'*! Englisli officers -- 
though it was a grievance witli liim tliat he was not 
permitted to clioose his own ‘ family ’ — and ])y an escort 
of about 4C0 native tr<.)ops. botli cavalry and infantry. 
Whtin {;rossing the dest>rt of Jlikanir, this small army 
re((uir(Hl a tiain of 600 camels, besides thirteen ele- 
phants ; and the column, in singh* tile, extended over 
a length of two mih's. As it was eunsidere<l undesi- 
rable to traverse th<‘ dominions of llanjit Singh, tln^ 
route adopted lay across the sandy wastes of liiijpu- 
tana, striking the Indus at Mitltiin. This region was 
altogether outside British influence. The Bajput chiefs 
were found to be engaged in ae.tiv(^ hostilities with one 
anoth(‘r, and also subject to the inroads of the Pindari 
leader, Amir Klutn. But Elphinstonc was everywhere 
well received, by the people as well as by the chiefs. 

The only difficulty encountered was from the scarcity 
of water ; for in time ol' war the first defensive measure 
adopted was to stop up the wells. He was struck Ija’ 
the knowledge fre((uently displayed about remote 
politics. At Bikajiir, tho liaja pressc<l upon him the 
keys of the fortress, in acknowledgment of fealty to 
the Company ; and one of the Sardars (nobleimin) 
inquired whether the mission was not connected with 
tlni war against the Ercnch. Hahdwal Khan — the 
lirst vassal of th(; Durani Empire whom they met, and 
the founder of a State which still bears his name — was 
embarrassing in his hospitality. He sent hundreds 
of camels laden with water to meet the embassy in 
mid-dcsort, and he afterwards presented them with 
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provisions and fruits of all kinds, and also with some 
of the fainoiLS ridini;’ camels of the country. At Mul- 
tan, then th(‘- capital of a ])roviiK'-e un(h*r an Afghan 
governoi*, tin? mission halted for three' weeks, in douht 
as to their fut ure nioveiu<'nts. At last it was ascertained 
that the Sluih had h ft Kandalulr for Kabul : and accord- 
ingly tlu'V’ iH'solved to })roceed northwards to Pesha- 
vrar, along tht‘ rigid hank of tin' Indus. This tract, 
then calliMl Daman, l)ut now the 1 >rra jat, is still th(' 
wildest ])art of India, inhabit('d hy a mixed Afghan 
and Daluch population. Jhit the mission met with 
no adY(vntures, though two of the party set olf on 
an unsucc(‘ssful attem]>t t(; scah' the summit of tlu* 
Takht-i-Suleima,n (tlu' Throne of Solomon), an entcr- 
])rise Avhieh would not 1 h‘ unattended with risk at the 
j)]*esent day. 

At the salt-hills of Kalahagli, they left the jdain of 
the In<lus, and entered tlie glens and passes of Kohat, 
the only geiiuim^ hit of AfghaJiistfui A\dnch they saw. In 
ont‘. day^'s march, tlie hills AVere so high and the A'alh ws 
so (h'ep, that tlu' surveyors (H)id<l not se(' the sun to 
take an ohser\ation at noon. It was ht'ro that 
ElphinstoiK' h(‘ard the ncAVs of Wellijjgtoif s victory 
at Vimiero, and wrote in his diary : 

‘Et i>uU lirr fuijatiM 
1]|(' (lirs iriir})ris 

(^>ni prinniM iilinn risit jirloroa.* 

(11 OH. Car. iv. 4 . 39 41 . } 

At last, in Fol)ruar3% J <So9, four months after li^aving 
Delhi, they arrived at J'eshawar. 

Hero they found Shfth Shuja residing. But at fii-st 

E 
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some diflieulty was exporioneed about the iiianu('r in 
which they should ht^ introduced into the august pre- 
sence ; for Elphinstone naturally objected to the forms 
vvhicli, he was told, liad been submitted to b}" the 
anil)assadors from I^eisia and Tartary. 

' The iiinliassador to 1>e inirodun'd is hrunylit into a court 
by two (►fiii'crs, v\ lio liold him lirnily hv i1m* aj’iiis. On 
comiii;^ in sight ot the King, who a{)])riirs at a Jiigh window, 
tljc and)a-ssa<lor is iinuh^ to run foi-ward thr a c('rtain distance, 
when he st(»ps for a moment and J>ray.s loi' tin* King. lie is 
tlien niad(‘ to t'un t‘orvv'ai‘d again, and ])rays oina? more; and 
after another run the King calls out i/dhff. |‘'a dri'ss'*], 
which is followed by tlu^ Turkish woi'd (j*ts]iirt | '‘ h(‘gone [ 
from fui oflicer ai state, and the untditunate amhassador is 
made to run out of the court, and se(‘s no more of tin* King 
uidess summoned to a privatt^ audience.’ 

Elphin.stono\s own rcjception was mon^ dIgnifi(.Hl. The 
Shah was clotlual in a Idazo of jeweds, which included 
the far-fam(‘d Kohinoor in a bracelet above the elbow. 
He is described as ‘ u iiaiidsoiiK' jiiaii a]>()ut tliirty 
years of age, of an oiivi^ complexion, with a thick 
black beard. The exjnessiou of his countenance was 
digidfied and pleasing, Ids voice clear, and his address 
princely.’ Suhsefpiently, after a private interview, 
Elphiiastono wrote : ‘It will scarcely he Itelieved of an 
Eastern monarch, liow much he had tlic manners of a 
gentleman, or how well he preserved his dignity, while 
he seemed only anxious to please.’ 

Dining the four iiujnths that the mission remained 
at Teshawar, Elphinstone availed himself of his 
opportunities to make acquaintance with all classes 
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of the Afghjins, Avhose frank, open manners lie fonml 
an agreeal>l(‘ change fiorn the duplicity of Maratha 
c<jurtiers. He* was also astonished at tlu^ knowledge 
that some of them had managiMl to accpiire, Heu e is 
a description of two Muhammadans of distinction, oii(‘ 
of wliom was familiar with tlie details ot English 
atiairs, whiki the other might, under hapjiier circum- 
stances, have }>(‘ConiC a scrond Alldruiii. 

' Twi) oi'llie most r<‘marl<a])lc of our ordinary visitors AV('re 
Mir/a (huYuni Klijiii and Mulla l»ehnniuuid. Idie idniicr, 
II1C sou of a 1 /ersinu iiohleiuan, had hotui in Indiit, :nid had 
observed our eusioiiis witli irri*at atieiiiion and acii 1 on(‘ss. 
Th(‘ iiiibiauatiou he had acijuired was siuprising, wheji it is 
e.onsid(']‘ed tliat tJie division ol ,Kiiro|>e into uatious is known 
to few ill Atghanistaii, and that none oT IIk^ ev(‘nts in our 
Euroiieau history have been heard ol' c‘ven in India. J had 
one day l)i‘(‘u inentioiiing, to the anjazeun nt of some visitoi’s, 
that there had not hceii a. rehellion in our nation since 1745, 
and liad afterwards alhnhal to our jjower at s<'a : wlien the 
rest of the eonqiany were gone, ]\lir/a Oeranii told im‘ with 
a smile that 1 had forgot the American war; and then asked 
serioiulv the reason why the insurance of shi]).s slioiild la* 
raised so liigh hy the success of Kreiich privateers when 
we had so inaiiitest a superiority at sea. Mulla, Behrainaiid 
was a niaji of retired and studious habits, but ix ally a man 
of geuiuH, and of iusaliahle thirst for knowledge. Though 
well versed in uietapln’sies and ilie moral sciences known 
in his country, his j>assion was tor mathematics, ami lie 
was studying Sanskrit (a language of which none ot his 
country imm knew tiie name), Avith a view to discover tla' 
treasures of Hindu learuiug/ 

The country round Peshawar, at least in early 

E % 
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spring, pleasod Elphinstoiie as much as the in- 
habitants. 

‘ Tlic nuiiirroiis ^nrdejis luul Ji tVesliuess lu’vrr seen in llir 
j)CT]u*1n;il sunnner uT Indiii. Many str(';mis i*an tlirongli 11 h‘ 
2^1ain, tludi' banks friniji'd with willows ajn] tannuisks. Th(‘ 
orc-liaj'ds scattered over the count ]’y contained a ])rot*usion of 
plum. })(‘ac]i, a])j»Je, ))(‘ar, <jnin(*e, and ]>onieL» ranate trees, 
wliicdj allot'ded a nreatrr disjday (»i blossom than I had evi’i* 
before witnessed : and tlie nmailtivated j>arts of tlie land 
were covered with a tliiid< (dastic sod that p<-rha]>s was 

erjUaHed but in Knoland. Tin* jjfreatoi* ]>art of lli(‘ ])iaiii wa.s 
hialdy cidtivated, and irrigated by many water-courses and 
canals. Never was a spot (*f ilu' saim' extent b<‘tt(‘r ptM)ple(h 
From OIK? heiiiht bicaitenant ]\larartney took the l>earijigs of 
thirty-two villages, all within the circuit, of Wtuv miles. Tlie 
villag(‘s were o(.jj(‘ra]ly lar^'e, and remarkably cliMin and ]ieat, 
and almost all set oil' v\ it h trees. . . . Nothing (?onld exceed 
the civility of the country people. "Wb* W(*r(‘ otien invited 
into gaidens, and we wet'e welcomed in vvi^vy villaoe by 
almost every man tliat saw us. Tliey frecjuently entriiated 
tin? e^entleuK'n of the emliassy to allow them th(‘ lionour of 
b(*in^r tli(!ir hosts: ami sometimes would lay liold of their 
l)ridles, and not jioianit them to pass until they had promised 
to breakfast with them on some future day, and even con- 
firmed tin* promise* by puttino- their liands Ix tween theirs.' 

And tliis within siglit of the Khailmr Pass, about 
whoso predatory inhabitants the following story is 
told. An Armenian tradcjr, who liad got as far as 
Poshfiwar on his way to Kabul, was so frightened by 
what he heard of tin? Khaibaris, that he went round 
by Miiltan, a journ<^y of nine weeks, instead of one of 
only cloven days. 
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At Ills first pj-ivate iutiM-viow’- witli Sluih Sluija, 
Elphiiistonc fold him that tlm climato, fruits, and 
trees of Kal»ul w(;re th(^ same, as tlioso of Enghiud, 
to which th(' Slifili n'phed: ‘'riien llio two kiugdom.s 
are made ]>y nature to be united. Th<^ projected 
alliance iiever got much beyoml tliiise ex].)ressions of 
Oriental compliment, though a treaty M'as actually 
comduded arul ratified by the, (loverfior-Oeneral. But, 
when regai'ded from th<^ retrospect of history, the 
whole transaction is clearly scaui to have been a 
misuiiderstanding from hrst to last. The original 
])lan was base.d iijum two hypotheses, each f)f which 
turiK'd (.)ut to be altogt.-ther <‘i'J’oneous. The one was 
that Na])oleon Avas contemplating an inva,sion of 
India, with th(' assistance of Ptusia and llussia; the 
other Avas that Shah Shuja AV'as llruily seatcsl on the 
throne of Afghanistan. Tin* former assumption, Avhat- 
liA^ei- truth it may ojice, have ha.d, Avas being rapidly dis- 
sipated by the coui s(i of events in Europe, the news of 
which sloAvly reached (Ailcutta, and still more sloAvly 
penetrated to I’eshaAvar. Even before El])hinstone 
started on his mi.ssion, the .S[)anish insurrection had 
broken out, aiid an English army had been sent to 
the J’eninsula. Yet more decisive Avas the changed 
attitude of th(^ T^u-sian court, where British int^uenc(^ 
was again predominant. The necessity, therefore, no 
longer «^xiste<l for a defensive allian(;e Avith Kilbul, 
which could only be useful in cojitingencies so nunote. 
as to be unintelligible to ( Iriental minds. 

Ah regaids the power of Shiih Shiija, no long stay 
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at I’eslwiwar was io.(|nire(l to reveal the truili. liiidei- 
neath the show of royal inagiiificeiice, Eljdunstone 
quickly <liKcovcre(l the reality of an empty hc^asuiy. 
<livi(l('(l authority, ami frequent insurn^ctions. An old 
Afghan chief thus suiiuikmI up to him the character- 
istics of his countiymcn, in words that have been 
often (piotcal. and sometimes misinttu-preted — for they 
refer, not to a fort igji invader, hut to a tlomestic 
desjjot : ‘ We are content with discord, wo are content 
with filarms, we are conbmt Avith blood ; but Ave Avill 
ncA'cr be content Avith a master.' Apart from con- 
tinual rivalries betAveen Durani clansmen and Kazil- 
bash. or Persian, nobles. avIio formeil the two ])arties 
at court, it soon became evident that Shah Shiijas 
throne Avas aln-ad}’ tottering. Pie seems to have 
been personally popular at Peshawar, which h(^ had 
foianerly ruled as governor under Zeniiin Shah ; and 
his royal authority Avas still recognised at Kabul. 
Hut th(' provinc(' of Kashmir AA*as in o])(m revolt; and 
his brother, M/ihnnid Shah, Avlumi ho had himself 
su])p]ant(Hl, was now being set up against him at 
Kandahar, by a party headed by a disgraced Wazir, 
Patch Khan Barakzfii, from whom the [rresent Amii’ 
is descemded. 

Th(!reforc, Avhile Pilphinstonc’s instructions were to 
conclude a defensive aliiance against the P’rench, the 
main object of Shfih Shiija was to obtain pecuniary 
and military assistance again.st his own revolU'd sub- 
jects. Avhich it was beyond Elphinstone’s power to 
grant. At one time he suggested the advisability 
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of purcliaHiiig from ilio Shall his nominal suzerainty 
over Sind ; for he ahvays sceinH to have been iui- 
press(Ml with the dangi'r of an invasion from that 
(juarter. And wlnni it was totj late, he received au- 
thority fi-om th(' (TOVernor-deneraJ to ofh'r f^oOjOoo. 
‘ if morally assured of corresponding benefit to tlu* 
British interests.’ As a iiiattiu- of fact, al! that he 
accompli sIkhI, aftcT bslious negotiations with the 
Ministcjs and tln ir suborilinate agents, was the con- 
clusion of a colourless treatv. by wdiich the English 
undertook to as.sist Shah Shiija with money, in case 
of a joint invasion of .Afghan is tan by Erance and 
Persia; wdiih^ Shah Sluija bound him.self to resi.st 
such a conhsleracy, and to exclude all Frenchmtm 
from his dominions for ever. 

Thi.s triiaty was signed at Peshawuir on the 19th of 
April, ami formally ratifii'd at ( 'alcntta by fjord Minto 
on the 14th of Jiuk', i <Scy. But betw'cen these twu) 
dates Sluih Sluija’s circumstances had greatly altm'ed; 
and Elphiustone lunl found it jirmh'iit to (.|uit Pesln'i- 
w'ar au<l cross the Indus. On the 2 jrd of A])ril, only 
four days after the conclusion of the treaty, intelli- 
gence nw.hed Peshi'iwar that the army sent to re- 
conquer Kashmir had been totally routed; and at tlie 
same time came the confirmation of a previous report 
that Mahmud Shah had occupied Kabul. These twu) 
disasters creattal something like a jianic in Pe.shiiw'ar, 
and caused Elphinstone's position to be no longer 
tenable. He waited on, however, while the defeated 
soldiers came straggling back from Kashmir, w'hich 
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gave liiin the fipportunily of .s<!eing Akrani Kluin, the 
bravest and most iiiflueiitial of the Duraiii generals. 
8hah Shhja liimself still professed to k(‘ei) up heart, 
and was ene.ourag(>d by the ju’a^ ers of the, pi'ople of 
Pesliawar, ‘ to wliom his moderation atid justiee had 
greatly endeared him.’ ( )n the 4th of Jum' the escort 
was exei-eised in honour of King (Jeorge's birthdayx 
Akram Kh.-in and other chiefs who were pres(uit 
greatly admired tlni disjday, and said: ‘If tln^ Duranis 
had such diseij)line. they would beat everytliing.’ On 
the same day Klphinstone recordetl in liis diaiy : ‘I 
fear Shfdi Shuja mu.rt fall; but (as the Musahnans 
sjiy) Clod is powerful, and then; is no place wliere Ho 
shows his power with more irregularity than here. 
I have had a lettej* from Mahnnid Shah. I. declined 
replying, but declared the lioutrality of ni_y (lov(*rn- 
ment.’ 

It is to the credit of Shah Shhja that his courteous 
treatment of the mission never altered. When he 
had at length resolved to risk his future on the issue 
of one more battle, he bade a hearty farewell to 
Elphinstone in his camp, saying ‘that we must be 
unaccustonu^d to so unsettled a government as his 
was at present ; and that although he ]»art(sl with us 
with reluetanci;, he -was unwilling to expose us to the 
inconvenience of a campaign, an<l he thcrcd'ore wished 
us to retire to some place on the frojitier, from which 
we could either join him or return to India, as suited 
our convenience.’ Accordingly, on the 14th of June, 
j 809, the mission left Peshawar, proceeding lii'st to the 
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passage over tlio Indus at Attock, and then to Ttassan 
Alxlal. Here KI|)hinstone received a letter oi' recall 
Irorn the Clovernor-tleneral. TIcj'e also h(^ was ovej- 
takon hy tlie: harem of Shah Sluija, who brought th(‘ 
news of another crushing defeat: that Akniin Khan 
had been killed, lighting bravely, and that the Shah 
himself was a fugitive on the mountains. The vicis- 
situdes of the Afgluin monarchy were illustrated by 
a visit to the bliml exile. Zeman Shah, who receiveil 
them with dignit>', and told sad stories of the deaths 
<d' kings, from Tamerlane downwaj'ds. 

The mission was now within Sikh h'rritory. They 
halted for somc! time at Ivawal I’imli, before they 
coukl obtain peumission fi-om Ranjit Singh to advanct!. 
The Sikhs did not create a favourable im])ression on 
Klphinstone : he thought tlumi unmannerly and given 
up to drunkenness. The only notable incident in the 
long march acj'oss the Punjab was a visit to the* 
lluddhist Tojk! of ]Vlanik>ala, of which Klphinstone 
presents a ])late in his book, and in the architectuixi of 
which ho was the first to trace (Jrei'.k inlluence. It 
is ])erhaps worthy of mention that lu^ always gives 
their (Ireek names to the Five Rivers of the Punjab. 
At Liidhiana he found himself in a British canton- 
ment. Thence hi' jmiceedetl leisuri'ly to Delhi, which 
he reached in Sejitember, the whole journey from 
Peshawar having taken three months. The mission 
was not broken uj) until the following Jum^ (iMio). 
when Flphinstone was ordered to Calcutta. Indeed, 
so late as April, 1810, there seems to have been 
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notion of vooponing diplomatic* relations with 
Kalml. 

The intermediate time was ocempied in ])rej)aring 
tlie otlieial rc'port of the mission, ditfcivent branches of 
incjuiry bedne- assignc'd to the several oflie.ers. E]}>hin- 
slone himself undertook the; government and the* 
manners of (he jceople, Avhich form the subject of 
his later jaiblished book. Whiltj at Peshawar it was 
thought imprudent to arouse suspicicens by jcrc'ssing 
n.'seai’ches too c]os(>ly : and most of the material was 
aecpiired sid>s(?(|uently,from Afghans and othc'i- nativcis 
i)f ecaintric's lK‘3'ond the fronth'r who accom])ani(?d the 
mission on its letiirn to India, or who were met with 
in Delhi and its neighbourhood. Sjeecial visits of 
investigation Avorc* also paid to thc^ great fair at 
Hardwar, and to the Afghan colony of Rcdiilkhand. 
d’he Report Avas finally transmitted to Government 
at the; (uid of 1810, AA'lien Elpliinstone had arrived at 
Galcutta'. Tn a letter of about the same date, he 
wrote to his sister ; ‘ I liaA'c bcsui two years and a 
half away, in which time; 1 have gone fiv^e thousand 
miles.’ 

’ U lijRs r and is uiKh rstood to ho still l>nri(‘d 

anion, is: iho records of tin* India Oftico. 



('HAPTEll VJI 

llKsiKKNi' AT Poona 

1 S I 1 1817 

SiroirPLY aft(^r his nfiival at (‘alcufcia., E]]>hinst(>!M‘ 
was a])poi]itcMl to he Kosideiit at Pouua — a ])ost winch 
s(‘enis to liav(‘ Ix'on kopt for liiin diniiny; Ins 

ahsciUH', Tlu* failure of the Kfihul einhassy liad 
<|U(*nclic<l liis ain1)itioii ; and lie now lookcMl iorwani 
only to a fe.w ycairs of eonipaiativo r(‘pos(^ before' lie 
could red/ire from Indian sorviiui on a (*oin])cloncy. 
But, as it turiH'd out, he AYas (‘utering upon tie* 
final stage' of his career, when his ('ondu(*.t (.)f affairs 
at a criti(*al juncture was destimul to AAnu for him a 
place in liisiory, und fn transform him henceforth from 
a diplomatist into an administrator. 

He spent several months at (Jalcutta before starting 
for Poona, concluding the' official ro])Oit of his 
mission and cMijoying the ce)mpany of his early 
friends, Straclie^y and A<lam, This time he wont by 
sea, dircict to Bomliay. The voyage was accomplished 
in an Arab coasting- ve^sse^l, owneel by a mercliant from 
the Persian (Julf. ami manned by a miscellam'ous 
crew of natives. Including the passengers, there' 
were people on board who coulel speak twenty- five 
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languages. Among t.liein was Henry Martyn, the 
missionary, l)oun(l on fclu^ expedition to Pt'isia from 
wiiieli he was fated nt'vm- to return. Eljdiinstone 
found him a fai’ better companion than lie had 
reckoned on, though his expectations wei-c^ high. ITe 
describes him as ‘ an excellent scholar, and one of the 
mildest, cheerfvdlest, and jih'asantest nii'ii J ever saw. 
He is extremely ivligions, and disputes about tlie 
faith with tlie Nakboda [the captain of the vessel, an 
Abyssinian slave]; but talks on all subjects sacred 
and profane, and laughs and makes others laugh as 
heartily as he couM do if he were an inlidel.' 

The vessel touched at (,'eylon, and again at (Joa. 
Here they went ashori^ and visitc^d the eburchcs, 
though they were not ailmitlcl within the buildings of 
the Incjuisition. At Hombay, Eljihiiustonc became 
the guest of Malcolm, who introduced him to Sir 
dames Mackintosh, the llecorder. Tlie lattiu’ wrote of 
him in his diary : ' He has a very line understanding, 
with the greatest modesty and simplicity of characteiv' 
It was from Mackintosh that he received the stimulus 
to write his published work on Afghanistan. Another 
friend that he made on this occasion was William 
Erskine, son-in-law of Mackintosh, and the litei-ary 
executor of the ill-fatcMl Hr. Leyden, Elphinstone’s 
deeper Oriental stmlies and his subsequent interest 
in jurisprudence were alike due to Erskine’a inspira- 
tion; and the intimate intercourse between them 
continued, in England, until Erskiue’s death. 

Elphinstone reached Poona in May, 1811, having 
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•spent al»out five rnontljs on the journoy. He found 
l)ut little cluuif^ed in the past nine years. Baji Hao 
was still Pe.shwa, strcnytheiKHl in his position hy tlu‘ 
long peace, hut s(K;retl_y (di.afing fit the restraints of a 
suhsidiary allifinee. The country was slowly recover- 
ing from the famine of — the mo.st .si'vere ever 

known in tlni Deccan — which had heon can, sod by 
th(> rfivagi^s of Ifolkar’s army in the previous yijar. 
The Peshwa luul taken advantage of British supj)0.rt 
to tighten tin' reins of his authority over numerous 
vassfil chiel's, who divided among tliemstdves almost 
half his dominions, and at the same time to accu- 
mulate a ri'serve of ti’easure against any emergiuicy. 

The (irst pfditical (juestion thatE]])hinstone took u}» 
was one that had bei'n too long allowcal to remtiin 
unsetthsl. By the Treaty of lhis.sein. the Peshwa Avas 
not oidy guarantecHl against extei'nal enemies ; it AA'as 
also proA’ided (liat tlu^ subsidiaiy forc(' should be em- 
plo3'(Ml ‘ for the overcoming and e.ha,stising of rebels.’ 
By •rebfd.s’ the J’esliAva understood all tho.se AAdthin 
the limits of his territory Avho Avould not submit to 
his oAvn fibsolutc rule. In other Avords, he claimed to 
rcduc*.! to th<^ position of subjects the nunuu'ous class 
of Jagirtlara, who derived their authoiity from his 
preih'ce.ssors, or, in some Ciises, from old grants by 
the Mughal Emperors, (huieral Arthur Wellesley had 
attempted to interA'one between the Peshwa and the 
Jagird^rs, short!}' after the conclusion of the Second 
Mardtha War ; and Strachej^ liad been deputed on an 
unsuccessful mission to cstabli.sh a compromise on the 
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spot. Aftorwarcls, the difficulty was allowed to 
smoulder, in accordance with the policy of non-iutei- 
vention that followcsl Lord Welh^sley's dc^parture 
from India, until at last Klpliinstone planned a final 
settlement, for the execution of wliicli he ohtauied 
tin; sanctioii of Lord Minto. Tliis settlement of th(‘ 
Southern Maratlui country lias continued almost un- 
alt(‘red t(.) the ])resent day. 

The Kiij/i of Siitai-a, tiu' lineal heir of Sivaji, the 
foundei' of the Manitlui l']mpir(\ did not come within 
till! scheme. For several generations tin* Kajas of 
Satara had dwelt in complete ohscui'ity at their 
capital, as r(//-s fiiiiit'a nlfi, leaving all authority in the 
hands of sue.cessivo reshwas, who originally acijuircd 
power as their Jiiahman ministeis or Mayius of the 
Palac(!. To touch the llaja of Siitara at this time 
would have been to disturb the fountain from which 
Baji llao derived his own dignity. But the Raja of 
Kolhfipur, another deKC(!ndant of the stock of Siv'aji, 
gave much trouble. It was decided to recognise him 
as an independent sovereign ; but ho would not con- 
sent to the limits fixed for his State. Ultimately, 
after troop.s had been rnovcal against him, a treaty 
was signed by which ho sun-endered to the Presidency 
of Bond)ay the strong fort and harbour of Malwan in 
the Konkan, which had long been a nest of pirates, in 
consideration of the British (lovernment foregoing an 
old debt of jC^OjOOo. At the same time the State of 
Sawantwari was also deprived of its seaboard. 

The future status of the Jagird^s proper was 
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settled without much oppositiou, owiuj? to the over- 
whehniug nviiitajy force which FJpliiustone Wcis 
to throw into their (country in tlu^ middle of the rainy 
season, lie had at his disposal no less than twenty 
battalions of infantry and four r(‘giments of cavalr}'. 
besides some tliousands of iiTCgular horse from Mysor(‘ 
and the iNizani. Overawed by this display, the 
Jagmlars, without (‘xceptioii, sulanitted to tlie terms 
which Straxdiey had oliered them in vain six y(.‘ars 
])revious]y, and to AvhiOr Kl])hinstone now won tin* 
leluctant conscmt of tlie P(‘shwa. }>v tliese terms 
they were conHrme<l in thidr luTeditary ///</(»' rs, tiiough 
some of them were <1eprived of a(J(iuisitions made 
during the recent anarchy : the claim of tlie JVshwa 
to military and otlier sorvic<‘S from tlieni was recog« 
niscd ; while they were guaranteial against any fresh 
exactions by a pledge of security from the Jhitish 
Govoi’iiment. 

Elphinstono thoroughly enjoyed taking part in 
this bloodless campaign during the months of Jul}^ 
and August, j (S 12 . Here is an extract from his diary, 
under dat(' August 6 : 

‘ JkniiiesH went on with great rapidity, Avhcii it was no 
longer emharrassed by the necessity of consuhing th(* 
Pesliwii. 1 recpiii’ed, however, to move the force h(dore J 
could bring in the Jagirdars. They ar(‘ all in now, and 
everything may be said to ])c settled ; Init the troops must 
keep the field till all is cjuite secure, 1 had many pleasant 
little jiarties of ofiicers. We went out three or tour days to 
luint hogs, tliougli we wen^ not always successful. 

‘ We marched to-day at day-break, and saw iiotbing re- 
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mnrknl)]e on tlie way l>iit a. khiimatcfitr |laitU*r| of riiininajj 
A])])a, who wus rolling* fi’oiu Toona to l^antlurjan', in perforin- 
auee oi a vow Ik* liad ina, dr for a child. He had been a. 
month at it, and has l)rc‘onie so expert that Ik* went on 
smoothly and witlioiit ])aiisinif, and krjd rolling <'ven]y alone; 
thr middle of the r»)ad, ovt*r stones and ev(‘rything. He 
tra\a‘]]e(l at tlie ]-at(* of two boss a day/ 

Whmi the bnsiin^ss of tlie Jagirdars had h(‘eii 
s(‘ttled, E]])hiiisi()rie set to work with n^riewcal e])erg\' 
nil Ids book aliout KalniJ. As already im*ntion(‘d. the 
first iiujiiilse to autboi'slii]) se(*nis to have coinc iroiii 
Sij* dailies Mac'kiiitosli, who wrote l(‘tt(n*s to hold him 
to his promistn Scarcely less stimulating xvas a visit 
frmn Malcolm, vvlio was himself (‘ngag'cd at this tiim* 
upon his lliAorji af ]*er^l<(, Krskim* helpiKl him with 
his Oriental k'a.rniiig a-nd with the Joan of MSS, ; and 
his old fric'iid Jenkins subjected his first draft to 
a rimirons re^'ision. 

O 

At first he tlioiiuflit only of pijl»lishii>,ii; his official 
report, entitled, ' An Account of tlui Nations subject 
to the King of raiihul, with sonic. Information regard- 
ing the Neighixniring .States.’ ]?ut the task grew 
under his hands, until at last it assumed a very 
different form. IN cn regarding the Keport lie stated 
that, owing to tin; jealousy of the Afghan Cloverii- 
iiient, most of the information was gathered from 
natives of Afghanistan after the mission had left the 
country. .So now lu; writes that 

‘ I have gencndly .spout the time I could spare from 
husiiiess urd other avoeutious iii interrogating Afghans 
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roRpoctiii<^ llu'ir ])ariicnlar irllKiK iiiicl connexions; .irul 
though I have acfiuired a. kno\v](Mige of iho wliolo kingdoin 
and an intimacy with details whicl) I }>y Jio means p()ss(‘sse(i 
before, I lia\(* mnJtijdied mv materials, and increased the 
dlilicjilty of digesting and ar*r‘anging iliem/ 

Tlio actual work of c.oTuposition seems to lia\(‘ 
been cliielly accom])lish<‘(l <l\iriiiir tbe, eolil si^ason of 
itSi ']- j 4, when Elphinstoiie estiirmtcHl that lio ought 
to b(‘ nl)l(* to spare' lour hours ii day for the purposce 
rijidouhtedly In* deiiv(‘(l gr(*at benefit from it. ]Not 
only <li(l it win for hin» a lit(*rary rc'putatiou in JCng- 
land, but it s(‘rv(al to e(>nei‘ntrat(‘< his studi(‘s and to 
give him greater conlnlence in his own powers. He 
ilespatclied the MS. to England in dunes 1814. wln'ii 
he calculated that, under the inosl favourable circum- 
stances, he could not receivi* a nwiew of it f'or 
eighteen months. Of course he had 110 opjxu'tunity 
of correcting the })roofs. The book was piddishc^d hy 
Messrs. Longmans it (Jo., in 181/;;, in a. magnil)C43nt 
(juarto, with map and coloured (‘iigravijigs, under the 
title Ati Arcoif iit of ihc Kifffpfont (f Cituhvl {f ml Js 
DepemlemicH in /Vr.s'Of, Tnrtnry, and Imlau A 
second and rcviscMl edition in two volume's 

octavo, is now mor(‘ commonly met with. The success 
of the hook Avas iimmuliate. Malcolm, who was then 
at home at tlie height of his fame, went about 
praising it (‘vorywliere ; and Sir daimis Mackintosh 
reviewed it in the Kdinhurgli Review. J)es])ite the 
volumes of literature that have since been pub1ish(*d 
about Afghanistan, EJjdiinstone still remains tlie 

F 
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standard authority. Ho is (luotod with rospcet by M. 
Jainos Dariiiestotor, in his Chaiitx l^oindaircn <lrx 
Afyfnta,^, a work of o(Hial learning and perspicuity, 
which has once and for all dt'terniiued the aftiuities of 
the Pushtu language. 

"[’his ptuiod was perhaps the liappiest of Fil[>hin- 
stone’s life. Boiuhay was near enough to hj-ing a 
constant succession <^>f visitors, among whom we hear 
of sevrral ladies, es]»ecially Lady Hoo<l, vvdio had 
lately seen all his friends in England. He delighted 
in taking th(!ni on little tours through the Heccan. to 
visit old ruins or romantic scenery. JS'or was his 
general reading intermitted. On his voyage round 
froiri (.’alcutta he had carried with him Polybius and 
tScoti's !)n/(len. Shortly afterwards he took up 
Oorneille and Ilacine, both of whom he admired much 
— the, latter most. lu company witli Lady Hood, ho 
read Danhe An habitual hdlow-studeiit wa,s found 
in a young doctor, named Jefireys, with whom he 
went through a regular course of Greek, beginning 
with the Pi)rt Koyal Grammar. Thc^y also read 
together Lucan and Luen tius. Ib; re-r(;ad Gibbon’s 
Autobiography, with the object of encouraging him- 
self for his own work on Afghanistan. Sir George 
Staunton’s Account of Lord Macartney’s Embassy to 
Ghina in 1792 drew from him an interesting com- 
ment on the political condition of the Ghinese as 
compared with the Hindus. Later, he returned to 
this subject, which sefuns to have possessed the same 
fascination for him that the religious development of 
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('liina has for tlio most philosophical of our living 
Indian statesmen. 

Tlie following (‘xtracts from Elphinstone's diary 
and letters at this tinu‘ arc^ (juotod without any exact 
regard for chromdogy. Ifis plan of life was to ride 
ten to tw(‘nty niil(‘s in the morning, to do the ka^rai 
(a boilily exereis('), apply to public business and 
private con*(‘sp()ndence from about ten to two, then 
luncli on a few sandwiches and figs and a glass of 
water, after xvljieh a si(‘sta of half an hour. 

' 1 then l)(‘gin lo r(‘U(l or <'xaiTiiiie ]>eop]e about the Afgluuis. 
In ilie cveuijig 1 used to <]riv<^ out : 1 now do the kaarat a 
second time. J dine on a few ]K.)tat('es ajid one or two 
glasses of claret- and water, and then, alter reading for some 
time, go to sle(‘p at eleven.’ 

Here is a story of Manitha rapine, told in con- 
nexion with ih(‘ town of Sindur, jiot far from Ndsik : 

‘Its ruin was eom])lctrd hy the dissension which ])revai]ed 
among the Maralhas after tlie piesent IVsliwa’s accession. 
Muhammad Kli.ni made it limg his head<juarters, and ran- 
sa<dved every hole and coiner in it. b'ven my fat, lazy, 
luxur ious j intei jirclei j was a soldier in those 

trouliloiis times, and lia-d tlie ]>liindi.r of llu* ])]aee assigned 
for the pay of liimself and three hundred lior.^e he had in 
the serviet' of JuIk‘, tJien in rebellion against Siiidia. He 
came, foi’ced tJie gate without rcsistaiici^ seized a Kfikar and 
otlier peo])le of projierty, and showed them no mercy till 
they had ransonu'd llu msilyes. The mvuAu got 8000 or 
9000 rujjecs lor his own share, 1 believe.’ 

His recognition of tlic true methods of archaeological 

F 2 
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research is shown in one of his earliest letters to 
Erskine : 

‘ Soon after my return to this ])lace ( PcK>nii] from l)onib;iy 
T sent a painter to Karli to eo]>y the iriseriplions on the 
caves. I also siuit a l»rahnian writer to conij)ar(‘ the copies 
with the original inscriptions, and serv(‘ as a check on flic 
j)ain((u*’s fancy. ... 1 this day s(‘nd tliein to you l>y a cnolv. 
I hope you will do s(miefhing towaids dcnipliei’ing them. 
This seems an unrcasonaldc expectation; hut I am led to it 
hy the rejwrts I have heard of your success in discovering 
the history of some otJier craves, whicli 1 snj)poS(‘ could only 
be done l>y means of the insci iplions. 1 no doubt yon 

will he struck by the rcsemblan<‘e betweem ilj(‘m and tlie 
inscriptions copied from the ])illars ot' l)(‘l}iiand Allaliab.'id, 
published in the seventh volume (T tlic relies, 

but, on eannjjai ison, the characters will not. l)e found tlu* 
same.' 

Finally, here is an epitaph on Sir Barry Close, his 
first master in Oriental (li[>l()maey, composed in a 
style that recalls the paneoyiic of Agricola by 
Tacitus : 

‘ Wo have heard of tlie deatli td 8ir Iktrry ( dcse. T doubt 
whether such an aasc inblage of manly virtm^s remains lahind 
him. A strong arid hnrdy frame, a clear head and vigorous 
understanding, fixt;d principles, unshaken (ourage, e,ontejnpt 
for pomp and pleasure, entire devotion to the public Siuwice, 
joined to the utmost mo<lesty and Bimjdicity, formed the 
character of Sir Barry (/lose — a character such as one would 
rather think imagined in ancient Home tlian met with in 
our own age and nation.' 

But we must now return to public affairs, whicli 
henceforth absorbed all Elphinstone’s attention* I^ord 
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Moira (better known as the Marquis of IIaHtiiij?s) 
succeeded Lord Mlnto in |}<I2, and under his rule a 
new era of war was inaugurated. The hollow peace 
]>atchcd up by Sir (Icorge Barlow with the MarAtha 
]towers had, indiunl, lasti'd longer than its critics 
anticipatctl. Tlu* regular forces of the Marathas were 
no longer formidable, while the British army seems 
to have maintained a high standard both of numbers 
and (‘fhciiiucy. d'he real troulih'. was the increase in 
strength and audacity of tin* Piudaris, whom the 
Mai’atha ('hie(‘s were alike unalile and unwilling tf> 
restrain, and whom the Euglisii could not deal with 
e.Kce})!. at the risk of provoking a general confla- 
gration. Kncourag(Hl by tlnur immunity, sojue of the 
Pindari leaders began to form regular ai’inies of horse, 
foot, and artillery, and to found yx'tty ]>rincipalities 
for themselves. All (,k*ntral India and llajputiina 
w’as in a state of (duonic anarchy, the efhrts of which 
spread throughout the Deccan ; while Pinddri raids 
oc,casionally extended as far south as the maritime 
districts of the Karnatik L .Tt had long been clear to 
all that a ‘ Pindari hunt,’ to adopt Elphinstone's 
y)hrase, had become a m^cfwsity, if the British claim 
to paramount power was to have any meaning. The 
sole subject of doubt was wdiether the great Marfitha 
Chiefs would remain <)uiet while their old auxiliaries 

^ In onn raid to Dh* Coromandel coast, it is rt'portod that, in tlio 
oourse of ten days, 3B9 villages were plundered and many of them 
burnt ; that 1B2 pt'rsous were put to death, 500 wounded, and 
3600 subjected to torture ; and that the loss of property exee(‘dtMl 
£250,000. 
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boiiig extirpated. While matters were iu this 
unsettled condition, the rcpeat(!d incursions of thi“ 
Gurkhas on the northern frontier of Hindustan com- 
pelled Lord Hastings to engage in a prohmged war 
with a brave and active I’ot^ anihl th(^ lower slopes of 
the Himalayas. When this was tiuislied. it was well 
understood that the Pindari (jiujstion would be taken 
up in eartH;st. 

To some extent we. liave a,nticipated events, for th«e 
first troubles that luyfell Elphiustonc had nothing to 
do with the Pindari question, excej)t in so far as the 
Ufcneral uneasiness of all the Maratha Gljiefs had its 
origin in dread of the British tlesigus. 

After the settlement wdth the iSouthci’ii Ja.oirdars 

O 

already described, the Peshwa ])roceeded to strejigthen 
his personal power by every means. As a counter- 
balance to tlie fmdal militia now^ jdaced under his 
authority, he raised a new force commanded by 
British oflficc^rs, but independent of the subsidiary 
contingent, which was nominally intended for the 
protection of tlu^ frontier against the PiiuMris. Gf this 
force, generally called ‘ the Brigade,’ the command 
was given to Major Ford. Confusion in militarj’ 
organisation was equalle<l by confusion in diplomatic 
relations. The great Mardtha (’hiefs — such as Sindia. 
Holkar, the Bhonsla Bdja of Nagpur, and the Gaekwar 
of Baroda — and also the Nizam still continued to 
maintain representatives at Poona, for the discussion 
of disputes relating to boundaries or tribute, which 
were never settled. An active coiTespondence was 
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carried on lM‘fcw(»(^n the Kev(Tal courts by luoans of a 
re|(ular staff of incssc^ii^ers. In shoi*t, tlio Teshwa 
was attempting to luvak loose from the nistraiuts of 
the subsidiary systimr; ami the Resident was not 
(‘ager to interhu-i* with liim, relying upon liis own 
con»plrte knowl(‘.<lge of all that was going on. ami 
trusting to tlui timidity of Raji Ilao’s nature to avoid 
an outbreak. JI(‘ thus describ(*s him in a d(*sj)atch of 
about this <lake, in language tha,t again sugg(‘sts remi- 
niscences of Tacitus: 

‘ 1’he eliai actcr ol Ills Iliglni(‘ss llie Peslivva luis a-lway^^ 
perplexiMl iliusi* who liavi^ been intia'osied in diseovering his 
sentiiiicnis or cjileiilating ojj his ronduct. This is pjutly 
>-^)wiiig to th(' incojisisteiioy of many of liis inrlimd ions with 
his j uling ])assioii of fear, and partly to the de(‘p dissimulation 
whj('h enables liim to ('>oji(U‘al his n^al hidings a,nd inhujtions, 
and to dis])lay others which ar(‘ fojudgn to his mind. If he 
were less deficient in courage, lie would he ambitious, im- 
jierious, inflexible, and perMWeilng ; ajid Ids active projxm- 
sities would ])robably (wercome Ids love of eas(' and pleasure. 
vvJdcli are now so strong, from llieir alliance with his 
timidity. As it is, he is eager for jiower, though he wants 
tlie holdiK'ss necessary to aecpiiia* it, and is tenacious of 
authority, though too indolent to exercise it. I'ven his 
indolence is broken in on by Ids habits of suspicion and 
vigilance, and there is no jiart of his characii'r that is to 
he found ujunixed and entire. IJis love of eonseijuence 
makes him Ibnd of the company of low dejieiidants, whme 
he can enjoy Ids sn])eriority unresisted. With them he is 
haughty and overbi^aring, and even with otliers he is proud 
and lofty on some occasions; hut when it sidis his juirposes. 
there is no meanness to winch he will not descend. Though 
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ciipricious niid chan^’eable in his Innnours, li(3 is steady in 
his serious (lesions. Coiiecssioii encomuijfes him <<> persevere, 
and opposition oidy inere:is<‘s Jiis ohstinaey, unless it 4)penites 
on liis fears. Il(‘ is vindietivc* ii^ the extreme; he iiev<u* 
fori^ets an injiHT, and spa.r(‘S no machinations to I'uiu tin' 
ohjeei, ot* liis resentnii'iit. These arts, indeed, cost him little : 
for, to his ImTitual insinei'jity lie joins a talent, for iiisin- 
uat ion, and a. iiatui al h)N e of intriyaie and artifu'e, . . . 

'To lialajHie liis vices, it must, lx* admittiai tliat tlie Peshwa 
is hy no imams deheient in ahilitit's: that, Ik' is s(!ru])ii]ously 
just in jiecnniary ti ansact ions ; linmaru', w lam not aiduated 
hy tear or revt'iiire; tru.u:a.K hut, not jiarsinionious in his 
expenses; and at once couiti'iins and dii^ndied in Ids 
mann<*rs. 

•Some otluT parts of tlu' Peshwa, s eliara(‘ter must ho 
m<*ntion(‘d, tliou^ifh they do not aM\*ct, liis judilic conduct, 
lie is a sla.V(‘ to sn])erslition : half his lile is spent in fasts, 
praym’s, and jfilyo imaip's. A laroe jiortion of his nwenue is 
consumed iu magical practices, and his lift' is disturhed hv 
his atttntiou to ])ro(li^ies ami omens. liis superstition 
imposes no restraint upon Ids jihxisures, and IIk' greater 
part of his time that is not occupied hy religion is devoted 
to vicious indnlgema'S. Tliouiih he affects groat jiurity in 
his own jK'T'son, scarcely a day Jiasses that he does not s])end 
some hours witli his favourites iu large assemhlies of women, 
w h('n he enjoys tlie coarsest buffoonery, and wdtnesses most 
disgusting sci'iies of dehuucluay.’ 

Su(di is the portrait, drawn by a master hand, of 
oTu^ who is pc'ihaps best renuunherod hy Englisliinen 
as th(3 adoptive father of Nanfi Sfihih. The element of 
daring, in which liis own character was deficient, was 
supplied by one of his favourites, Trimhakji Ddnglia, 
wdiom about this time he raised from menial service 
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to the rank of Mini.sl('r. This man liad first recom- 
ineiuled liimsi'lf hy liis readiness in farming the 
revenue of certain districts at a highi^r rate than any 
one else would offer, of course indemnifying himself 
hy tixiortion : and he afttirwards made his position 
securi' the. Itoldness with which he undertook to 
execute the designs of his master. Eljihinstone 
thought it best to raise no objection to the sudden 
eliivaiion of Trimbak ji. apparently in the eonlidenee 
that the conccialed intrigues would nt)W he brought to 
an open head, and thus more (uisily defeated. He was 
(MU-tainly undt'r no illusion Avith regard to Trimbakji's 
character. 

‘ He is so !i.lisolutely illitcraie us not, to Luvo learned to 
iTud, and his inaiiners and understanding art' sueli a.s iniglit 
he ex])ecfcd fioin the eluss to whieli he belongs. Htt is 
entirely ignorant of the state of India., of tlio comjiarative 
ini|)ortanee of his niasler’s Slate, and of its relation to the 
Kriti.di (.loverntnent as tixed hy treaty. To this must he 
added that lie hears a had eharaeter, even among the Marathas, 
lor faLsehood and want of faith.’ 

The expected crisis was not long delayed ; nor was 
Klphinstone wanting in the energy to deal with it. 
In order to settle a long-standing difference about 
territory, the Giiekwar oi' Haroda had sent an agent, 
named Gangadhar Shastri, to the court of the Peshwa. 
The iSh^stri, who was himself a Poona Brfihman, 
entertained not unjustifiable fears for his personal 
safety, and accordingly sought and obtained a safe- 
conduct from the British Government. After in- 
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effectual negotiatieiis, the Peshwa attempted to win 
over the envoy’s allegiance, hy promising one of his 
own daughters in marriage to his son. When this 
failed, the Shastri was invited on a visit of devotion 
to Pandharpur, and there harbarously murdered in 
the street of the town. The actual motives for this 
crime remain ohseure ; but there can be little doubt 
that Trimbakji was the instigator of it: at any J’ate, 
he took no steps to investigate the ciieumstauces, 
though they passed almost under his eyes. 

Elphin.stone, who ha]>pened at tla; tiim* to be ex- 
ploring th(! cavi's of Ellora, did not lu'sitatc^ to act at 
once on his own responsibility, without waiting for 
the instructions of the tiovernor-deneral. Me col- 
lected the evidence of the; Shastri’s surviving attend- 

O 

ants, and addressed a forcible letter to the Peshwa, 
expressing his conviction of Triinbakji’s guilt, and 
demanding his surrender. 

‘ A foreign uniba.'^sador Ims heen iiiurdered in tlie mid^t 
of your Eighness's court: a ]]ralitna.n has been massacred 
almost in llic leTujde, during one of tlu^ great .solemnities of 
your religion. And I must not coma^al from your lligliness 
that the impunity of the jterpetrators of this enormity ha.s 
led to imj)utations not to he thought of against your 
Highness’s government. 

The Peshwa s(*nt a succession of dilatory messages, 
declined to grant Elphinstone an audience, shut him- 
self up in his palace, strengthened his guard, and 
summoned to Pooua additional troops, to the number 
of J 8,000 men. Elphinstone, who had now obtained 
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the approval of the Mar(|uis of Hastings to his course 
of action, ie])lied by countc'r fleinoiistrations. The 
remaining luembers of the Baroda mission wore in- 
vited to ('Jicairi]) in the mdghbourhood of the Kesi- 
<lency ; the garrison of Britisli iroo])S, and the newly 
raised brigade under Major Fold, were l»oth jilaced on 
the alert ; w'liile the subsidiary force Avas brought 
back from the fronti(u- to their cantonments at Sirur. 
and subse(juentl\' moved nearer to Poona. These 
military movi'iiuaits convinced the Pi.'shwa that El- 
phinstom^ was in (earnest. After mort^ tedious nego- 
tiations, he at last conscnbal to surreudcn- Tiimbakji 
to a detachment of Major Ford’s brigade, under an 
a.ssuranc<‘ that his life would Ik^ s])a,re<l, and that no 
further iiujuiiy would lie made into the circumstances 
of the crime. Two other promim'iit accessories were 
at the sauK^ time giv(‘n up to tlu' govtuaiment of the 
Ctlekwar. Tla^ date of the surremhu’ was the i.^th 
September, iHi just two months after the murder. 

But the affair of Trimbakji was not so (^asily^ settled. 
In truth, it led directly to tlie series of events which 
cost the Peshwa his throne. Eljihinstone had rcHuim- 
mended Allahabad or Chumir, within the Bengal 
Presid{'ncy^ for Ti’imbakjbs imprisonment. The place 
chosen was the fort of Thana, in the island of Salsette. 
almost under the eyes of the Bombay^ Government. 
For additional security, the guard placed over him 
was composed of European soldiers. Everything 
conspired to facilitate the plot for his escape. A 
Mar&tha groom took service with an oflicor of the 
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garrison, and while daily leading his horse under the 
windows of the fort, used to sing to the prisoner, in 
the hearing of the English sentry, whatever intelli- 
gence he wished to convey. When all was ]eady, a 
hole was dug through tlu; wall ; aiul after less than a 
year's confinement. Tiimhakji foinul himself again 
free, and safe from pursuit amoiig llie mountains of 
the Western (Jhats. A Maratha ballad, which is still 
sung by wandering bards, tells, with additions, this 
romantic story, which eombim^s inchhud-s from the 
escape of Richard the First with incidents from 
border legend. 

During the period of Trimbakji's imprisonment, we 
hear litth; of politics, but much about literature, some- 
thing about sport, and for the first time allusions to a 
hope of returning home overland, and a tour through 
(ireece on the wuiy, which was not to l)e realised 
for twelve years longer, k’dphinstone calculated that 
five years’ service was yet re(|uired before ho could 
retire on .^’1500 a year, and then ho W’ould be forty- 
two years of age — ‘too old to sot up a wife and 
family, and likewise too old to mix in society, so a.s 
to be able to get on without tlnun. ... As to action 
or distinction that is gone long ago.’ Yet both were 
to come within twelve months. 

In a letter to Straehey, dated February, 1816, 
Elphinstone thu.s describes his mode of life during 
this brief interlude of tranquillity. 

‘ J used to be constantly eriqdoyed in resisting the encroacli- 
jnenta and intrigues of the former Minister [Trimbakjf] ; and 
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now [ Ijiivc time to n*a(l ( ^ircro ti]] tw(3ve every day, and 
Horodotuhi willi d(drreys from six o'clock fill diiiner-tinie. 
I ho])e my <;odso]i will know more (Ireck at icn than [ do 
attertweniy ycai's’ rendinir (d*il, off and on. We liave a liotr- 
Imnt that eocs out eveaw sec(»nd W(‘(l tu*^day, in the eveninir, 
to some ])la,ce tVoin ten to t \v(‘nty miles olV, hunts on l lmrsdiiv. 
retnniiiii*- on i^hiday to hnsikfast. \\ c ]ioL;-)iiint i ill two, 
tlicn ''tilf," and liawk or course till dusk. . . . We do not 
throw our sjH'ars in llu* old way, hut poke* with s])(\*irs loijeer 
than the comnieii ones, and jicver ]»iirt with tliem. Tliis. 
with officers IVom cam]) to l))‘(‘akrast and dinm'r (now and 
tlien), and occasi<'3ia] visij.(/rs Irum l‘>oml)ay or Sirnr, makes 
uj) onr life, wliicdi is e(|ually cxcm])t iVum gaiety and 
melancholy.’ 

A diflereut style is sliOAvn in a letter to his aunt, 
l^ady Keith: 

‘ i am writing in a garden of trees, soino of which have no 
names in Eiiglish, and others ai'c among the rarest in your 
gre(’nhouses. My room is tilled wit h tlie smoke of incense, 
l)iirned before a Hindu god not tmi yards from my house, 
wliere trooiis of women come, with music ])laying before 
them, to hang up garlands, to sacrifice* sliet*]), and to cut off 
thidrown liair, wliich tliry liave vowi'd to the divinity. In the 
same garden there is a very ancient ruiiH‘d tomb of a Muham- 
madan female saint, whicli is a place of such sanctity that 
an oath takijii in it is reckoned sacna], even among the 
faithless pcmjile. 1 have just heard loud lamentations over a 
dead body; and J now see a funeial ])yre kindling on tlie 
banks of a river close, at hand, wdiere I have before seen the 
living consumed with the dead. Tlu^ rnournei's are sitting 
in silence on the ground, looking on till it ho time to gather 
up the aslies of their friend. Two large elephants are 
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wallowing in the wat(T at no greai. distance; and on the 
road that crossen the river arc buffaloes, camels, liorsenieii 
with long spears and loose draja'ry, and foot-passengers luaie 
and lernahf, in dresses of all soits and colours. At this 
moment a procession is pas'>ing of Muhammadans dressed 
like Ara1)s, ])erforming a. fi-aniic dance, and flourishing their 
drawn swords in honour of the sons of Ali, of whose 
martyrdom this is tlu' a-nniv(‘rsary. Tho whole town is 
ringing with dramming, trumpeting, and shouting, oectasioned 
by the saim^ testival. And to mak<‘ the whole still more 
unlike England, tht‘ country round is laid waste by a l)ody 
of predatory horse, who have made an ini-oad from beyond 
the Nar])ada, and hav(‘ driven the inhabitajjts of the 
neighbi)uring villages in on tlie capital.’ 

The re-a-p])caran(re of Trinil»akji broiiglit anxieties to 
Elpiiiiistoiio, and (uicouragenuuii to the ]\\sliwa in bin 
now scarcely cone^ealcMl })lanft of hostility to the English. 
Triinbakji (‘Scaped in 8epteird)(u- \H\6, hut nothing 
certain was known about his inoveinonts until the 
following January. Then news l)(‘gan to reach 
Elpdiinstono that bands of liorse and foot W(‘re assem- 
bling at a temple of Mahfidco (tlio national deity of 
the Marathas), in the monritains somewben^ between 
Narsinglipur and Purandhar. Me also received secret 
information that th(‘ P(^shwa was in constant corre- 
spondence, not only with Triuibakji, but also with the 
other Manitha (unirts, who were all alike rendered 
uneasy l>y tlu) increasing preparations for a Pinddri 
war. 

Elphinstono had no reason now to complain of the 
inefficiency of his intelligence department, under the 
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charge of Captain (aftcTwanls Major-General) Briggs, 
who thus describes the vsysteiii : 

‘My jK‘([iia.iiii{uice wiili the liuii'iiages iiidixjtd Mr. EJpliiri- 
stoiH^ Jit ail early ])orinfl to lae in ititikijig translations 

of file mnnorons aklthdrs | <h\sj)at(*lH‘s | he was at that time in 
the liahit of receiving iVoni ilie native eouris of* India, wliere 
lie had estahlislx'd iiit(‘]lig(‘neers ; and Ins own previous 
ac(puvin 1 anee with the .Ministers wlule Resident at Nag[>ur 
nnid(^ him familiar willi their eharaelers and eonm^xions. 
At the time 1 s]Hak of, we liad rtgular j>osial communication 
with the several ca])itals of th(‘se ( ’liiets ; and as tlu^ w’hole 
of' iluil department was under our owni j)(»sl master at roona, it 
was not liitlicult iji a gi’(‘at degree to deiuaid on their reports, 
which were oceasionally cliecked hy S(‘nding a confidential 
agent along each line, under the ])lea of paying tln‘se intcdli- 
gencers, and to re})or 1 einmmstajitially tlie actual state of 
affairs, Jlaji Ituo’s foreign conimuiiicnit ions w(u*o made eitlier 
hy means of cam el luirDtras j messengers J, oj* hy s]i(‘eial foot- 
inossengers, whose ])rogress was d(‘tect(‘d l>y the small javelins 
the latter earimd, every c(Hirt havijig them ])ainted diilerejitly, 
to enable them to command any necessary aid tljey might 
requiri' on their route. This answered as a. sort of livery, 
hut was reeogjiised only hy the officials of tlie several priuces. 
Similar javelijis were used by the messengei‘> of tlie hankers 
of th(j ditTereiit cities in the Native States, hut they w^ere 
for tljc most part painted in one colour. In thi.s way we 
at Poona ohtaiiu'd imstaiit information of llie entry of any 
of the messengei's of foreign courts that might pass our 
postal stations, and w^ere enahleci to he on the lookout for 
their arrival, as wadi as to tiace tlie. direction of any despatch 
by the 1 ’e.sliwa/ 

The system w^as even yet more widely-reaching 
than here described. In a despatch to the Governor- 
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General, (lat^d the i ith of March, 1^17’, ElphinstoTic 
gives details of the nioveuients of Tiiml>akji' during 
the two previous months. From the i.'ith to the 
29th of January, the news-wrih'r at Navsingh])ur sent 
no less than six ditho'ent letters, first mentioning 
rumours, and finally specifying the nnmher and the 
disposition of J’rimhahji s followers. Early in F(‘h- 
ruary, news-writers at Poona lagan to communicate 
intelligence similar to that ri'ceiv('<l from ISarsinghpur ; 
and hy the mid<lh^ of the month full confirmation of it 
was r(!Ceiv(sl Jrom tw'o Prahmans. wlio were sent sej)ar- 
atcly to the temjih^ of Mahadeo to collect infoianation. 
Gn the 24tli of Fehruary, a person of some consequence, 
long connected witli the ])riti.sh Government, brought 
to Elphinstone the chief of a village, who had actually 
enlisted in Trimbakji’s service with twenty horse. 
On the 1st of .March, tlx; Narsinghpur wrifer sends ac- 
counts of moni gatherings. He specific's as usual tlie 
villages where they are quartered, and in many cases 
the names of the commanders. On the 2nd, he wwites 
that 213,000 rupees have been sent from Pandharpur 
in the night to Trimbakii. He mentions names of 
persons concerncsl in sending the money, and the spot 
where a party of hoi'se was stationed for the purjiose 
of furnishing an escort. About the beginning of this 
month a peasant came in to report that troops were 
cjuartered in his village. Harkdras were sent back 
with this man, who showed thorn the horses ; wdiih^ 

^ 8ee Fom‘st’8 Selections, p. 144, whoro the year is incorroc^tly 
givon as 1815, 
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another partj?^ of horse ])assod them, travellinj^ seeretJj" 
and l)y On the 7t]i of Marcli, a person came 

to a hrok(n' empl() 3 "(Ml to collect intelliirence, and 
asktal hi]n to (^xehani^o some gold coin. I>y well- 
directed in(|ui]‘ies, the broker discov(Ted that the gold 
had IxHTi issmni 1>\" 'rrimbakji to a Pathan chief Avho 
had enllst(‘d with him, ami whose servant the jx^rson 
oiferijig th<' inoney was. 

Fortiii(Ml b\ all this cons(‘nti(M)t information, filpliin- 
stone i‘e) )ea ted 1 a< ldr(‘ss(Ml nmionstrances t < ) th< ^ 
iVshwa.. calling upon him to put down th(‘ irndpieiit 
insin*]'<Hition. and to arrest Trimbakji as a. rebel against 
his own cuuthoritv. Idle I'eshwa first dmiied that an>’ 
hostile forces w('re assenibhxl, then sent out a detach- 
ment of his own troops under a native, ollicer who did 
nothing, and tinall}’' assinmsl an attitudf' of ohstinatt^ 
resistaiu^.e to all ])ro])osals. 

Klphinstone Avas noAV tiianly ])(u\'^uad(‘d, .not only 
that the IVshwa Avas supporting Tfimbakji’s armed 
movement, but also that his intrigues w\ith other 
natives courts had reacluxl a head. Accordingly, the 
Britisli troo])s and Major P'ord’s lirigade were a second 
time placed on the alert, the sul>si diary force Avas 
again moA^ed from the frontier toAvai'ds the capital, 
and reipiisitions for military support were sent to the 
officcu's commanding on th(5 bordtTS of Haidarfibad 
and Mypoj*e. Meanwhile, Elphinstone was unwilling 
to precipitate matters until he should receive instruc- 
tions from C/alcutta in reply to his despatch of the 
J /jth of March. The speed of postal communications 

a 
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at this time is evidenced hy the fact that tliese in- 
structions wore sent off on the 7th of April ; though, 
owing to disturbances in Orissa, they did not reach 
Poona until the .1 oth of May. 

In the meantime, Elphinstone had ])een compelled 
to act on lus own responsibility. On the last day of 
March, he wrote in his diary : 

‘Tlie Peshwa. .subinitb-cl yesterday, and agreed to dismiss 
his troops, dismantle his garrisons, and wait the (fovernor- 
((enoral’s decision, which I liave told him would la; jnore or 
less severe in pi-oportion to the sincerity with which he acts 
against the rebels. 1 do not much think his Highness is at 
all sincere. I'iven if he is, we maj' have a row still.’ 

The ‘ row ’ nearly came that very night. For on 
the evening of the 3iHt of March, whih; Elphinstone 
was playing a round game of cards with several ladies, 
Captain Briggs interrupted him with news that the 
streets of Poona were full of armed men ; that the 
gun-cattle had ari’ivcd an hour before ; and that the 
Peshwa was in full darhdr (council), discussing with 
hi.s nobles the (piestion of immediate war. Though the 
Kesidency itself was inadequately guarded, the idea 
was for a short time entertained of attacking the city 
at once from the cantonnurit. Elphinstone, however, 
in pursuance of his fixed policy, decided to W'ait till 
the morning ; while the Peshwa, for his part, was 
unable to summon up enough courage to give the 
signal for attack. 

The whole of April |)assed without any outbreak, 
being consumed in futile negotiations, and in bringing 
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up reinforcernenis on both sides. At last, on the 6th 
of May, when Elphinstone ascertained that the post 
from Calcutta had been intercepted, he resolved to 
issue an ultimatum. The night before he had had a 
tinal inti-rview with the Peshwa, who was collected, 
conciliatory, and able, but would not pledge himself 
to give up Trimbakji. 

‘I tliouf^ht it poHsiltlc tliiit, iu ilu'.se oxtreinities, he might 
seize lue tor a. hostage and carry me ofl' to Singarh ; hut he 
seemed not to have the most distant thouglit tliat way. . . . 
AVitli all his crimes and all his jtcrlidy, I shall he sojry if 
Baji Ran throw.s away his sovereignty.’ 

The idtiinatum took tlic form of a written demand 
for the immediat(! ce.ssion of the three historic hill- 
fortresses of Furandhar, llaigarh, and Singhgarh, as 
securities for the seizure of Trimbakji within one 
mouth. If the forts were not handed over within 
twenty-four hoiirs, tlum hostilitie.s would begin. After 
the usual shuffling, and when the troops, under the 
command of Centiral Smith, had already closed every 
approach to th<^ cit}', tin* Peshwa at last sent orders 
that the fortresses should be surrendered. Four days 
later the delayed instructions of tlio Governor-General 
arrived, imposing yet more severe terms. These were 
that the Peshwa should sign a new treaty, undertaking 
to maintain no envoys at foreign courts, and to 
receive none at Poona ; renouncing all claim to the 
titular headship of the MardthA empire, and acknow- 
ledging his entire depemdenoe upon the British Govern- 
ment. He was fui-ther required to sun-ender territory 
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for the inaiiit('nance of the suhshliary force, and to 
acknow]e(lg(i on the face of the treat}' liis belief in 
Triiribakji’.s _i![uilt. Tlu'sc humiliating conditions were 
to ]»c insisted on only in tlie event of tlie Pesliwa’s 
taking no active measures for the an-(‘st of Trimbakji. 
As tlu' Pesliwa continued to do notliing. and even 
renewed liis warlike preparations, El])hinstoDe was 
compelled to hn'ce (he treaty upon him. It was signed 
on the I ;^th of .hine, 1817 ; but both parties Aveni well 
aAvarc! that its sanction depended, not ujton the signa- 
ture of the Pe.sliwa, but upon the military su])eriorit\' 
of the Pritish. As a matter of fact, Trimbakji sc(mis 
never to have been surrendei’ed for the second time ; 
in Octolter of this year we laair of him as auain in 
arms. He wa.s (inally captured at the end of the 
Third Manitha War, and confined as a State prisonej- 
at Chunar, on the Canges. There he was visited in 
1824 by Pisliop Heber, who thus versifies the song of 
the Mai'atha groom ’ : 

‘Behind the ])ush <he. howinen hide, 

Tiie IfeiieitUi (he treo : 

Wiier(' ylinll 1 iiiid a Ivnij^ht will ride 
T)i(‘ jungle ]>aths Avitli me? 

There are and lifty cnnrs<‘rs ilj(H*e. 

And four and fifty men: 

When (lie lil'ty-fifth Hhall mouui his steed, 

'J’he Deccan thrives again I* 


^ Journal, i. 585. 
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Tue TuiiU) Maiiatha War 

T s 1 7 I cS I s 

The futuro (‘ourso of events at Poona foiaos a 
chapter in the history of Avhat is eoinnioiily knoAvn as 
tl]e Third ISraratha War. Arising out of th(^ coTn])ine(l 
operations for llie suppression of thi^ Pindaris, this war 
owes its importance' to the part played hy tlie l\.‘sliwa, 
the Ihija of Nagpur, and irolkar. Its couelusiou 
])rought about tlu' final downfall of the Manitlia 
(‘.onfederacy, Avliiedi n<‘V<M* again united against the 
Pritish; the augmentation of tlie Bombay Ihesideney 
almost to its jiresent dimensions; and the paciiication 
of Central India. The heroes of the lighting were 
Malcolm, Kljdunstone, and Munro. 

liming tlie wliolt^ of the year the Marquis ol 

Hastings was engngc'd in making {ue})arati()ns for the 
e-oming war. An army, stronger in numbers than 
had ever before been colloctod in British India^, was 
gradual ly concentrated under the Commander-in~ 
Chief, Sir Thomas Ifislup. Malcolm received a 
mission to visit all the courts of India, to consult with 

‘ Tlie total lVirc<* put into tho iioM, including anxilinricvs, aiiiouiitcd 
to 116,000 men, with 300 guns. 
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the Kcsidents, and to re-assure the minds of the princes. 
He also reccdvod — what he valued more highly — the 
rank of Brigadi(‘r- General, wdth a promise that he 
shouhl accom})any the most advanc(;d i'oi’ce in action. 
An<i h(! wrote to his wife : ‘ Frfim the Governor- 
General down to tlie lowest black or white, red or 
browm, clothed or naked, all appear happy at my 
advancement.’ 

This was by no means such a happy time for 
Elphinstone, though in reality it was but the daik 
hour before the dawn of his brightest day. He was 
evidently not (juite satisfie<l with the )iew treaty which 
it had been his duty to impose on thii Peshwa. Perhaps 
for this reason, perhaps because ho thought that the 
Peshwa would have a better chance und(‘r another 
Resident, he suggested his own transfer to Lucknow. 
The appointment of Sir Thomas Hislop to supreme 
control of all operations, including those in the ].)eccan, 
was felt by him to be a personal slight, though ho was 
too loyal a servant to resent it in any way. Never- 
theless, he made overtures to Sir David Ochterlony 
for some such post with him in Hindustan as Malcolm 
was holding with Hislop. 

Even the visit of Malcolm was not an unmixed 
pleasure. On the one hand, he wrote of his friend in 
his diary: 

‘ Never was aiiyliody so frank and good-lmnionred. Con- 
sidering his time of life [ .VTaleohn was the senior by ten years |, 
his activity of body and mind, his inexhaustible spirits and 
imperturbable temper are truly admirable ; and all these 
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qualities are aecompanidd witli a sound judi'ment and a 
great slore of knowledge derived both from reading and 
observation.’ 

But, on the otlior hand, Elphinstonc coiihl not con- 
C(;a] from liiinself that iVIalcohn's policy was at vari- 
anc(' with his own. It was owing to Malcolm’s ap- 
pointment as (Jovernor-General’s Agent with Hislop 
that lie himself was ])ractically supen-seded in the 
affairs of the Deextan. To this, how’ev(“r, he had 
already heconn' naioncilml, through his own philosophy 
and the irrt'sistible charm of Malcolm’s manner. Of 
much more imjiortance w'as the opinion that Malcolm 
w’as led to fo7-m of the IV'sliwa’s loyalty. The soul 
of simplicity himself, and ahvaj’s inclined to over- 
generosity, Malcolm i-efustsl tohelieve in the duplicity of 
others, especially w’hen theij’ misfoidunes had attracted 
his sympathy. He thei’efori? allowtsl himself to be 
persuaded by tin* pi'otestations of the lV\shwa, that his 
<‘on<1uct had been misinterpreted in the past, and that 
his honour would be redeemed by his future fidelity 
to the English alliance. Even long after the battle of 
Kirki, Malcolm and Elphinstonc agretid to differ in 
their estimate of Biiji Kao’s charactcj’. But in the 
immediate circumstances the question was one of more 
than academic interest. Relying upon his ow'n inter- 
pretation of the Peshwa’s motives, Malcolm encouraged 
him to enlist fresh troops, nominally for the protection 
of his frontier against the Pindfiris ; and at the same 
time ho ordered the subsidiaiy force under General 
Smith to march northwards in support of Hislop ’s 
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grand army. In fact, the aim of Malcolm’s visit to 
Poona was to suljordinate everything to the success 
of the main campaign in Central India ; and the direct 
result was to deprive the }iew treaty with the Peshwa 
of its sole sanction, in the superiority of the British 
force on the spot. 

Needh'ss to say that Elphinstmie did not share 
Malcolm's illusions as to the loyalty of the Peshwa, 
though he readilx' admitted that the supreme crisis 
would turji upon the attitude of the two gi’eat ndlitary 
chiefs, Sindia ami Holkar. The chivalry of his nature 
shone forth conspicuously at this time, when his 
entire! schetne of policy was heing ovcu’-i'uled h_v one 
who, though a fihuid. was also a rival, and when even 
his own personal safety was l)eing endangered. To 
this last consideration he always professG<l com- 
plete inditference. When jdots for his assassination 
had formerly heen brought to his notice, he wjote in 
his diary ; 

‘I have always exfjeeted this j>cirt. of the game to come In 
its season, and must take care not to he annoyed at it, now 
it has come. No one coidd ward otf .such designs, it' really 
entertained ; and caring about them would prohahly harass 
one in the end. I must entirely disrcigard them, and not 
allow tliem to attract my attention, J should he ashamed if 
they oven gave me an uneasy hour.’ 

It was a mor(! difficult task to remove tho appre- 
hensions, on military grounds, of General Smith, who 
went so far as to draw up a strong remonstrance, and 
place it in Elphinstone’s hands for transmission to 
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(iovernmcnt. Elpliin, stone wrote Imck to liini that lie 
quite agreed witli Ids sentiments, but that he did not 
think tlie expression of thmn would do (General Smith 
any good at headijuarters. 

' I tliiiik we risk 11 freed deni hv sending nil the troe(is 
out of this cuiiidry, after eneeuraging the I’esliwa to 2)ut 
Idjusell iulo a. sitiintien t<.> jirefit by Ihe nhsen(!e of eiir troops, 
ns soon ns any cheeks eiKanirage liini to alteinjit it. But J 
wouM rather run a good deal of ri.sk in Hint way fliaii liave 
your force thrown out of tlie enmpnign. ... I shall keej) your 
letter until 1 hear IVoni you again, and then either forward 
it or fear it as you think host.’ 

Maleohii’s visit to T'oona took place in the first 
fortniglit of August. 1817. Within two months the 
fears of Kljihinstone had been realised, though lu; did 
his best to posfpoju! the crisis, ‘ iVir fear of intrufering 
with our negotiations a(; (Iwalior by any a.i)]>e<arauee 
of rupture hme.’ All that h(> <;ould do Avas to watch 
the Peshwa, and make the best military arrangements 
with the hnv troops at his disposal. 'I’iu; most formid- 
able feature was the sueeess of the I’esliAva in his jdan 
for levying troops, sugge.stod by Malcolm, wliich Avas 
accom])ani(‘<l by an unexY>ee,ted increase of popularity. 
He called out the feudal leviiis of tlu; Jagird.drs, w'ho 
owed theirvery exist(>nee to Elphinstone’s intervention : 
and thus collected at Poona about gy,,ooo horse and 
half as many foot. To oppose this army Elphinstone 
had immediately available only three weak battalions 
of Sepoys, commanded by an officer who was old and 
apparently not very efficient. His first preeautionarj' 
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measure was to order up a European regiment from 
Boml>ay ; his next was to consider the removal of 
the cantonment from the environs of Poona to a safer 

distance from the citv. 

•/ 

That Elpliinstono recognised political designs behind 
the military asseinl)lage is clear from th(‘ following 
extracts from two despatches to the Governor-Gene rah 
reporting on the results of his frequent interviews 
with the Peshwa. 

‘ Tlie motive assigned in all these professions is a d(\slre 
to execule the plan reeoinincnded by Sir J. Malcolm. But 
the troops already raiscal are double IIh? ninnl>er rerjuinul for 
the service ; and his Highness lias taken other steps, no way 
connected witli the defence of the country agaijist IHndaris. 
Of this nature is his studied conciliation of the Ihija of 
Satara, to whom he has paid attention such as luis not been 
thoiiglit of since the power of ilie Beshwa was first estab- 
lisbed. He is also conciliating bis brother [tlie Pdiau] and 
the powerful chiefs ; and he and all his jirincipal dependents 
are carcdul to kc'cp tlieir property away from Pooua.^ 

‘ The openness and vigour of liis Highness’s preparations, 
joined, perliaps, with some pity for liis 1oss(‘h, and to some 
hope of the restoration of the Manitha greatness, render his 
Higliness's cause more popular than it used to ])e ; and his 
Highness has spared no efforts to foster these feelings and 
raise up odium against us. Continual reports of combin- 
ations in Hindustan, of defeats of our armies, disaffection of 
our troops and defections of our allies, are studiously cir- 
culated and readily believed.^ 

As late as the 17th of October, Elphinstonc wrote in 
his diary : 
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‘ Wi5 shall pmhiihly have no war. At. all evont.s, I shall 
have no active employment, l)ut must stay' hoi'e ami watch 
stale coiispiraeies.’ 

lie hoped to tlui last that the personal timidity of th(' 
I’eshwa -would keep him <|uiet. until some reverse to 
the British arms in (Central India miefht encourage 
him to action. The Feshwa's own reliance seems to 
have heon on the success of his clforts to corrupt 
the Sepoys, many of wliom had their families in his 
po-w’er. 

The ('lid was nearer than El])hi,nslone thought. On 
the 19th of October, the 1 lindu festival of the Dasahni 
was celebrated, as usual, with a great military display, 
at which both the Peshwa and Elphinstont' were pre- 
sent. Some ten thousand Mai'athli horse took pait in 
it ; and their circling movi'ments round the few' Bi-itish 
troops w'ere evidently intended to demonstrate that tin; 
latter w’ere completely at their mercy. The intrigues 
■W'ith the Sepoys wei'e carried on wdth increased bold- 
ness: it w'^as ascertained that onoiU! night .^OjOOO rupees 
and aipiantity of shawls and dress(\s of linen w’en' sent 
into the cantonnu'nt. I’oona began to be deserted, for 
it was the universal opinion that the British were 
speedily to be attacked. 

Elphinstonc’s diary, contrary to his usual practice of 
omitting all politics, now records the stages of the 
crisis : 

^October zznd. The Peshw'a arming ojieiily', and even 
ostentatiously. Inuiunerahle re|KU’ts and alarms ol' plots, 
conspiracies, mutinies, and assussiiiutious. The trutli seems 
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to be that liis Iliiylincss wislies to set others by tlie oars, 
and he ready himself to profit by any ill sueeess of ours/ 

^October 2^th. After all kinds of vvarniiiir« oi* [)lotH 
against my life and the ]nihlic ]»eaee, I have at Itist oblaiiied 
clear and distimd. information oi' intrigues eai rii'd on by the 
Peslnva witli our troo[)s, to support which he has almost 
surrounded our cantonment with liis camps. The m‘e(‘ssity 
fd' seeming: friendly liei'o while negotiating with Sindia, fire- 
vented my i‘eslsting those disfiosiiions. ^rrimha-kji is in arms 
again, and the whole country is in alarm. Tills is certainly 
the most emhaT-ras>ing situation 1 have ever hei n jilaced in, 
and is, of course, accompanied with much aaixic*ty ; yet 
I ]ieY(‘r wisli T were anywliere else. I lotdv forward to the 
honour of defeating all these jilans. I conlidentiy hofie, if 
I can gel over this night and the two n(‘xt, that I shall 
extrieab' myself and all liere with credit- b'ojn our ])ei'ilous 
situation. In the meantime, 1 have destroyed sotne of my 
own secret firipeis, and am ready (or the worst 

Elphiiistoiie s aiixii^ty and coolness anAlius (leBcril>c(l 
by ( !a.ptain Orant (aJterwards Grant Duff, theliistorian 
of the Maratluis), who was then on bis stalf: 

‘ For several nights tlio iVshwa and liis a,dvisers liad 
dcdlherated on tin* advantage of surprising the troof>s before 
th(‘ arrival of tlie Knropean jegiment ; and for tliis fuirpose 
on October 28 th their guns were yok(‘d, their Imrses 
saddled, and their infantry in readiness. This intelligence 
was l)j*ought- to .Mr. Flphinsione a little h(3fore midnight; 
and for a moimmt it In'eamc a (jut^siion whetlnn’ self-defence 
did Jiot require that the attack should he anticipated. The 
Ihitish cantonment and the Jtesidcncy were perfectly still, 
hut in the Peshwa's camp, south of the towJi, all was noise 
ami uproar. As .Mr. Elpliiiistoiie now stood listening on the 
terrace, he probably thought that in thus exposing the 
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troo]).*^ to be cut oil', willioiit c.veu iJje sjit isfuctioii of 
wilh ilieir urins in tlieir li;mds, be bud followed 1 be 
oi coj)fidejie(‘ to a, (*.ulj)al)J(' exljuuuity; lait oilu r moiive.s 
influenced Ills eoiidind a.i ibis iinporiaiii inonionl. lie was 
awari* liow ]ittb‘ faiib tbe. o|b(‘r Maratbfi ]>riiic(‘s j»lae(^d in 
Ib'iji lb‘'(o, and that Sindia, who kiaov liiin well, would 
besitat(‘ to eiiL^a^c in bo.siilities nniil IIjc Pesliwa, laid 1‘alrly 
coiiiiiiitti'd binis(‘lb j\j)|trls(‘d ol' tbe f Tov(‘nior-( bniei'als 
s(*(*rtd jibins and bis intended niovenuniis on (.Iw'alior, wdiicb 
many eireumsianers niimlit bav(‘ eoncuri*c‘d to jiostpone, Mr. 
E]])binstoJH! liad studiously avoided evcu-y a|>[)ea rajiet' wbicb 
niii^'bt ailt'ct tbe JU'ti’otiat ions i]i Hindustan, or by aji\ 
])re|>arat ion and a]i]rirent alarm on bis ])ari ei>e Sindia’s 
seevei emissarit's at Poona reason to believe tliat war was 
iiu'vitable. To liave sent lo Ili(‘ cantonment at tliat lioiir 
would have occasioned considerable stir; and iti tbe mean- 
time, ])y tbe re]>oi'i of tlie sjnes, tlu*, Pesliwa was evidently 
deliberatlnp'. Idle din in tbe cit)" w^as dyino away, tin* 
niglit w\as passijig, and the motive wdiieb laid bitberto 
j)rev('nied prcjiaratioji depTinined Mr. Pdj)binstoju‘ to defer 
it some liours longer.' | 

IJajl Ilao threw away bis last (diance on tbo night of 
the 2(Stb of October. The next morning P]]])h instone 
wrote to tli(‘ offic(‘r commanding tbo .Kuropean riigi- 
ment to come on as fast as ])ossil)]o, without regard to 
anything Init the hcaltli of Ins men : and also roijnosted 
Ooloncd Burr, who connuanded at Poona, to keep his 
troops on the alert. The European regiment marched 
in on the afternoon of the 30th of Octolxu*. P"lj)hin- 
stone now hilt justiti(id in earrj ing into execution a 
decisive step which Vie had been contemplating for 
some time — the removal of the troops from an ill- 
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chosen position near the city to Kirki, some four 
miles northwards, where they would be secure against a 
surjirise, and free from the solicitations of the Peshwa’s 
emissaries. At about the same time, General Smith, 
acting on his own view of the situation, concentrated 
his own troops, who were scattered along the frontier, 
and sent back one battalion towards Poona. 

Elj)hinstone himself continued at the Residency, 
with a slight guard of Sepoys. From hen^ he could 
beh(dd the increasing aggrcssivcn(,-ss of the Marathas. 
They plundered the old cantonment, rode exultingly 
under the walls of the Residency, and b(!gan to form 
a camp half-way towards the n(jw British position. 
An English oOicc'r was attacked, wouiuhnl, and robbed 
of his horse, two miles out of the cit}', on the Bombay 
road. The report was everywlnwo spread that the Fir- 
inghis had fled before the invincible arras of Erimant, 
and would soon be driven out of the country. 

( )n the inoining of tins 5th of November, the Peshwa 
.s(*iit a trusted servant to say that he was determined 
to bring things to an early settlement : Let the Euro- 
pean regiment, tliereforc, be sent away, and the native 
brigade reduced to its usual strength ; let the canton- 
ment also be removed to a place to be pointed out by 
himself. On tliese t(!rms Im would continue his friend- 
ship with the British Government. Otherwise, he 
w<.>uld mount his horse and leave Poona, never to 
return until his terms had been accepted. To this 
blustering message Elphinstone replied that ho was 
still anxious for peace, and would not cross the river 
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that Beparated Kirki from Poona ; but that if the 
Pesliwa’s troops advanced, he shovdd be obliged to 
attack th(‘m. 

Within an hour after the departure of the vnxoy, 
large bodi(^s of Marathas began to sti’cam out in th(‘. 
direction of the new cantomnentj in such a manner as 
to cut off tlie direct road thither from the Kesichuicy, 
Tlie rest of the story maylje told inElphinstone s words: 

‘ A\"e liad only time to leave the Jiesideiicy witli ilie elotlies 
on our haedis, and crossing the river at a lord, march off to the 
Kirki bridge with the river between us and 11 h^ enemy, and 
a little fiibig l)ut no real lighting. The Pesidency, witli all 
the records, and all my books, journals, letters, manuseidjits, 
&c., was soon in a. blaze. While the men and followers were 
fording, we went ourselves to observe the enemy. Th(‘ 
sight w^as mngnilicH'iit as the tide rolled out of Poona. 
Grant . . . described it as resembling the bore in tlic Gidf of 
Chimbay. Everything w'as hushed except the trampling and 
neighing of horses, and tla^ wdioJe valley was filled wnth 
them like a i’iviT in flood, 1 had always told Colonel Burr 
that, when war broke out, we must recover our ehaiacter by 
a forward movement that sliouhl encoiu’age and fix our owm 
men, while it checked our (memies ; and 1 now . . . sent an 
order to move down at once and attack. . . . When ojiposite 
to a Qiala [water-course] we halted (iujududouslv, T think) 
to cannonade, and at the same moment tlic enemy began 
from twelve or fifteen guns. Soon after, his whole mass of 
cavalry came on at speed in the most sjjlendid style. The 
rush of horse, the sound of the earth, the waving of flags, 
the brandishing of spears, were grand beyond descri}>tion, 
but perfectly ineflectual. One gi*eat body, liowever, formed 
on our left and rear ; and when one of our native battalions 
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wuft drawn oH‘ l»y iis ardour io jdtack Major Pinto [a PoriU' 
^■ues(‘ in ilu* IVsljwa's sei‘vice|, iliis Ixaiy charofed witli oreat. 
vigour and liroko ilinaigli Ixdwoen it and tlie JMiropran 
rcginirnt. At tins tlie rr>t of tbo lint' wrji-e pndiy 

well or('n])i(‘(l with shot, inatridocks, aiul ahova^ all wdtli 
mekets: and I owni ] thought there was a good cljanee of 
onr losing IIh^ ha1lh‘. Tin* !iativ(‘ haltalion, how^ever, 
though it liad e\j)ende<l all it^ ainniunit ion, sni*viv(‘d tlu‘ 
charge, and was hroiighi hack to the line hy ( ’olonel IKirr, 
who slu'W'ed infinite cooliu'ss and couj’ag<‘. And alter sonu‘ 
more firing, and some advancing, logetiun* wdth deiacJiing a 
ivw com])jniies towards a, liill on oin* right, W’e found our- 
selves alone on tla^ lieltl, and tin* siui long set. I was at 
first for advancing to the wader at the Seth's (Jarden, hut 
W'as jiersnaded it was hett<‘r to return io <^amp, w'liieh 
it wa-.’ 

Such was tlu* hattle of Kirki, as told witliout any 
exaggerat ion of tin* part ])lay(;d in it by the narratoi*. 
It is impossildi^ not to l)e struck l^y the tactical insight, 
tli(^ ])ol<li]ess, and llie coolness of judgment, worthy of 
one who had served his first campaign under Welling- 
ton. Elphinstono's services as di])]oiTuiiist and soldier 
were thus ri^cognised ]>y Canning in the I louse of ( k>ni- 
mons, wdien moving a vote oi’tlianks to Lord Hastings 
and his armv, after the termination of the war : 

‘While th(^ cani])aigu was proceeding thus snecesHfully 
against those wliom Loid Hastings had taken into account 
as ]nol)al)le enemies, their iiuniher was unexpectedly in- 
creased by the addition of th(j Ikvsljwa, the executive head of 
tlie Mar/ith/i empire, who suddenly broke tlie ties which 
hound him in strictc^st amity to the British Government. 
Even Sir John Malcolm — lietter cjualitied })urljaps than any 
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<iilier person to the (lcsin;ns and fstiiindc tin* siiuunily 

<d lJi(‘ native powers Jjad beeji so far inqiosod upon, in ati 
int<*rvi<*w witli t.lial. ]>rin<‘e at Poona, as io <‘X]>ress to Pfu'd 
Hastin^rs liix porfetd conviction that tlic fricitdly jn'olessioiis 
ot* tli(‘ J\sh\vji dcscj'v^cd entire contideiice. In tin* midst of 
tills unsus|iei*tino lr<in(|niilit v — at. a jiioimait, now known to 
liav(‘ l)th‘n coiu‘(‘rt(‘(l with tlu‘ other Marat lift chitdtains — tin* 
Ik'shwa manitesb'd Ids leal inttnti^m by an unprovoked 
attack up<m lh<' Kcsidency at. Pomia. Mr. Idpldnst one 
(a nanie liKMiiiyui-dit'tl in tht* literal ur(‘ as well a> in tlie 
politics of 1 h(‘ Ivist) (‘xldbitf'd. on tiiat tryiny; <iccasioji, 
niilitary conraye and skill which, ihosLdi valuable acct‘ssori< s 
(.() diplomatic talent.-, wc arv not eiiiilltal to ]•e(plire as 
necessary (pialifications i‘or civil eniploynn'nt. (>n that, aiid 
md. on that occasion oidN, l>nt on many others in tlir cours'' 
of thi.s singular campaij/n, Mr. Idpbinstom^ displ.i>ed tal^mts 
and i’(‘soiuces, which would ha.v(‘ rcndcrtal liini no im'an 
ynmerai in a, country w ht‘H‘ yimcrals aii' of no moan cxcid 
!(‘m‘(‘ and r<‘putat ion.’ 

In military lii.story. tb(‘ l»a.ttl(^ of Kirki doias not 
liold a vtny (‘Oiispi.cuuus |>Jac(‘. The Mritish force 
consisted of l(‘ss than ;]coo men : (d’ svliojii about zo 
were killed and aljout 70 woumled. The army of tin* 
Pesliwa is said to luive nnmlKM’cd jS.ooo cavalry and 
b‘ooo infantry ; and their loss is estimated at s(‘vei-al 
hinidr(‘ds, incduding* a. oencral witli tlie odd name of 
Moro Dixit. Put tin* ])oliti(*al result was far more 
decisive than these ligiires might impdy. Tiie British 
ascendency in arms, wliieh had studously sutiered in 
the minds of tlie p(u>ple, was at onee re-established. 
A few flays aftcu-wards, when General Smith arrived 
with the snbsidiaiy furcty tlie Poshwa lied irom his 
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capital, which he was destined never again to behold. 
The war henceforth resolved itself into a prolonged 
chase after the Pi^shwa, varied with occasional engage- 
ments and sieges of the hill-fortresses, which had been 
the historic strongholds of the Marathas from the days 
of Sivaji. General Prit/.lcr was detached from the 
grand army to co-operate with General Smith ; and 
both were placed under the orders of Elphinstone, 
who had no little difficulty in reconciling their rival 
pretensions. The southern portions of the Peshwa’s 
dominions were meanwhile occupied liy a force from 
Madras, under Mimro, whose masterly achii'vements 
were thus commemorated by Canning in the speech 
above referred to : — 

‘ At the i-oulhcrii extremity of this long line of operations, 
and in a pait of the campnign ctinhid on in a district far 
from public gaze, was employed a man whose name I should 
indeed have been sorry to have passed over iii silence. 
J allude to Colonel Thomas Muni’O, a gentleman of whose 
rare qualifications the late House of Commons had oppor- 
tunities of judging at their bar, on the renewal of the East 
India Company’s charter ; and than whom Europe never 
produced a more accoitiplished statesman, nor India, so 
fertile in heroes, a more skilful soldier. This gentleman, 
whose occupations for some years must have been rather of a 
civil and admiiustrative than a military nature, was called 
early in tlie war to <;xercise abilities which, though dormant, 
had not rusted from disuse. Ho went into the field with 
not more than five or six hundred men, of whom a very 
small proportion were Europeans, and marched into the 
Maritha territories to take possession of the country which 
had been ceded to us by the treaty of Poona. The popula- 
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tion wliich he siihjwjnrated by arms, he managed with such 
address, equity, and wisdom, that he established an empire 
over their hearts and feelings. Nine forts were surrendered 
to him or taken by assault on his way ; and at the eiid of a 
silent and scarcely observed progress, he emerged from a 
territory heretofore hostih* to the British interest, with an 
accession instead of a diminution of force, leaving every- 
thing secure and tranquil behind him.’ 

Tho conquest of the Decc-an occupied altogether 
some five months ; wliilc the PcslivTa, who ultimately 
fled to Berar and then to (!lentral India, did not sur- 
rend(U’ to Malcolm until June. 1818. It is unnecessary 
to follovF the course of this tedious campaign ; but one 
or two incidents are, perhaps, sufficiently interesting 
to bo recorded here. After tho flight of the Peshwa 
from Poona, Elphinstone’s first care was to protect 
the city from his own Sepoys, who vowed vengeance 
for the outrages that had been inflicted upon their 
own stragglers and relations. This was managed by 
the excellent arrangements of (leneral Smith (to whom 
Elphinstone gives all the credit), assisted by a depu- 
tation of native bankers. Tho advantages that resulted 
were — not only ‘to maintain our general reputation, 
and to conciliate friends in the present contest, but 
also to preserve a very fertile source of supply of 
money and of commodities for the army.’ 

In the second month of tho war, when the Peshwa’s 
army was still unsubdued, and when its precise posi- 
tion was unknown, was fought the battle of Koregdon, 
which is still remembered with pride by the Bombay 
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Army. A weak battiilion of Sepoys, less than 500 strong, 
had been injudiciously summoned from Sirur to rein- 
force the gari'ison at P(mna. After marching all one 
night it found itself in the morning on the river 
llhima, face to jac(^ with the whole army of the I’eshwa. 
Baji RAo himself, with his Sardsirs, sat on a hill twf) 
miles f)ff, to witness the battle. Cut off from their 
only water-supply in the river. th(i little force en- 
trenched itself in the village of l\or(*ga.on, where 
through the wliole of the day and part of the 
following night it resisted the attacks oi' the tiiiemy. 
The Marfithii horse repeatedly charged into the village, 
which was also searched by showers of rockets ; but 
the most formidable opponents were found in the Arab 
sharpshooters, of whom we hear much during this war. 
Besides tej’rible sufferings from thirst, hunger, and 
fatigue, the Sepoys lost more than half their number in 
killed and wounded, including six British officers out 
of eight. At last, when the situation seemed des- 
perate, the entiiny’s fire began to slacken, and they 
were presently in full retreat, alarmed by the news of 
General Smith’s approach. Elphinstorni accompanied 
the general to the scene tvro days afterwards, and 
his comments are not without psychological interest : 
‘ Our men could not be got to storm. The Europeans 
talked of surrendering. The native officers behaved 
very ill ; and the men latterly could scarce be got, 
even by kicks and blows, to form small parties to 
defend’ themselves, . . . Most that I have seen tried to 
excuse themselves, and are surprised to find that they 
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are thought to have done a great action: yet an action 
really greater has Kchloni been achieved — a strong 
incitement never to despair.’ 

On the same day (January .y, 1818) that Elphinstone 
describes the battle of Koregaon, he mysteriously 
enters in his diary, ‘many letters, one announcing 
great change to me and to all.’ There was need for 
secrecy. All his correspondence at this time was 
wi'ilten on the smallest slips of paper, to be rolled up 
and convoyed in (][uills. This particular letter brought 
the result of the didibcrations of Lord Hastings with 
regard to the future of the; Deccan. The Peshwa was 
amiounccd to have forfeited his throne ; a small princi- 
pality was to be set apart for the Kaja of Satara; but 
the rest of Paji Kao’s wide dominions . were declared 
British teiritory, under tlie administration of Elphin- 
stono as Commissioner. Fiut these insti’uctions were 
not made public for some little while longer. The 
hill-forts in the Ghats still held out ; while the Kaja 
of Satara, whose pei’son had been seized by the Peshwa 
at an early stage in the war, was now being dragged 
in his company backwards and forwards through the 
Deccan. 

Early in February, the itdla (town) and fortress of 
S^ltara were occupied without serious resistance. After 
the British flag had been hoisted on the fort for a 
moment, it was pulled down and replaced by the flag 
of the K^jxl, as a sign of his sovereignty. Ten days 
later General Smith managed to bring to bay the main 
body of the Peshwa’s army at Ashti, about a hundred 
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miles duo cast from Poona. Gokla, tho only Mardthd 
general who had shown much energy, was killed in a 
cavalry charge ; the Peshwa himself escaped for the 
time to Niigpur territory ; but the Eaja of Satara 
and his family fell into the hands of the victors. 

Elphinstone now felt himsedf justified in issuing a 
long proclamation, in Marathi, achh’cssed to the people 
of tlie Deccan, reciting the story of the perfidy and 
violence of the Peshwa, wliich had compelled the British 
to drive him from his throne and comjuer his domi- 
nions, and stating that a portion of Ids territory would 
be reserved for tho Riija of Satara. 

‘ The re.st of the country will bo hold by the Honourable 
Company. The revenues will bo collected for the Govern- 
ment, but all itropeiiy, leal or porsotial, will be secured. 
All wattan and indnt [grants of land revenue- free], annual 
stipends, and all ndigious and charitable establishments will 
be protected, and all religious sects will be tolerated, and 
their customs maintained, as far us is just and reasonable. 
The farming system is abolished. Officers will be forthwith 
appointed, to collect a rcgulai’ and modernte revojiuo on the 
part of the British Government, to administer justice and to 
encourage the cultivation of the soil. They will he au- 
thorised to allow of rc'missious, in consideration of the 
circumstances of the times.’ 

It remains to chronicle briefly the other incidents of 
the war. Sindia remained quiet, overawed by the 
grand army, or won over through the diplomacy of 
Malcolm. . At Ndgpur, the same drama was enacted 
as at Poona, a few weeks later. The Resident, Jen- 
kins, was suddenly attacked on the hill of Sitab^di 
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by all the forces of the Rdja. The garrison, consisting 
of less than 1400 Sepoys, were at first thrown into 
confusion, but were finally saved by an heroic charge 
of three troops of Madras native cavalry. The RdjiS, 
fled, but a successor to the throne was found in an 
infant of his family. In Central India the campaign 
w^as shoii but sharp. Holkar himself was only a boy, 
but his generals resolved to try the hazard of the die. 
They were decisively d(^f(‘at(;d at the battle of Mehid- 
pur, in which Malcolm figured conspicuously. By the 
treaty that followed, Holkar lost his outlying provinces 
and his claims over the Rajput princes, but still re- 
mained the foremost power in Malwa. The Pind^ris, 
the original cause of the war, gave comparatively little 
trouble. The greatest of their chiefs, Amir Kh&n, 
prudently accepted the liberal terms offered him, in 
accordance with which his successor is now in posses- 
sion of the principality of Tonk. The military array 
of the others was easily broken up ; their leaders took 
refuge in the jungle, where one of them is said to have 
been eaten by a tiger. The final pacification of Central 
India afforded congenial employment to Malcolm for 
the next twelve months. 

Nearly forty years later, in the time of Dalhousie, 
the States of N6gpur and Sat^a fell to the Paramount 
Power, by the application of the doctrine of lapse. 
But with that exception, the settlement effected after 
the Third Mardthd War has continued unimpaired to 
the present day. Putting aside the Southern Mardthd 
States, three gieat Mardthd princes — Sindia, Holkar, 
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and tlie Gaekwai- — still rule over territory aggregating 
46,000 square miles, with mor(! than seven million 
inhabitants, and an estimated revenue of three millions 
sterling. But not a fragment of their wid(ily sciattered 
dominions lies within the country that uses Marathi 
for its vernacular. 
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TfIR Skttrkment ok thr Dkccan 
1818—1819 

Etj’HINSTONK received his appoiniinciit as Coininis- 
siouer for the scttJeiiioiit of the Deccan in January, 
1818; l.)ut several niontlis had to pass before civil 
authoiity was everywhere restored. During idareh 
and April he accompanied the force detached for the 
capture of the hill -fortresses in the Ghats, some of 
which held out until bombarded. A ])leasant inter- 
lude was the Auanal rtsstoraiion of tlie RijA of Sdtara 
to the throne of Sivaji. Lord Hastings had left Elphin- 
stone the choice of giving the Rtija a sovereignty, or 
only &j((ij{r. Ho adopted the former alternative, be- 
cause he recognised the importance ‘ of leaving for part 
of the Peshwa’s subjects a government which could 
afford them service in their own way.’ The British 
District of Sdtdra, which represents the State then 
constituted, has an area of 5000 square miles and a 
population of one million souls. 

Elphinstone was much attracted to the young 
prince, who did not fail to requite the good-will 
shown to him. 
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* March 4. . . . Visitud tlie lijija. He kept up the forms 
of sovereignty, iieitlier rising nor bowing ; but in bis 
language and manners was civil and compliaiit. He is 
about twenty ; not liandsoine, but good-humoured and frank. 
His brotliers have nearly the same charaeb'r, with rather 
better looks. His mother is a fine old lady, who has been 
handsome, aJid has still very fine eyes. 8he has good 
manners, and, it is said, good abilities. The Ibija's gratitude 
to Oeneial Siuitli, which seemed as unfeigned as his joy at 
his deliverance, was very engaging.’ 

'April 22 [after tlie installation]. The Jbija gave me ai\ 
enteriainment in th(‘ evening; and after advice and good 
wislies I took leave, much iiiterested in the brothers, whose 
concord, simplicity, and attachment to their mother and each 
other are very amiable.’ 

It is gratifying to know that Elphinstone’s favour- 
able anticipations were realised. Writing to Strachey, 
nearly five years later (December, 1822), he says: — 

‘ I must tell you what a good fellow the little RajA of 
Sat/ira is, Wlieii I visited him, wc sat on two masnads 
[cushions] without exchanging one single word, in a very 
respectable darhdr ; but the moment we retired to a khilwat 
[cabinet] the Rfijd produced his civil and criminal register, 
and his minute of [revenue | demands, collections, and 
balances for the last quarter, and began explaining the state 
of his country as eagerly as a young Collector. He always 
sits in the Nydyadish (court of justice) and conducts his 
business with the utmost regularity. I hunted with him the 
day we parted ; and a young gentleman had a bad fall just 
in front of me, and lay for dead. When I got off, I found a 
horseman dismounted and supporting his head ; and, to my 
surprise, it was the Eajd, who had let his horse go and run 
to his assistance. The lidjA’s turning out well is principally 
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owiii^' to Captain Crant, tlie llesitlent, formerly adjutant to 
the grenadier battalion, and now historian of the Marat ha 
empire/ 

And again, in November, 1826: — 

‘The Kaja oi‘ Hatara in the most civilised Manitlj/i I ever 
met with, lias his country in excellent order, and everything, 
to his roads and ac(]m ducts, in a sfyle that would do credit 
to a European. 1 was more struck with his j)rivate sitting- 
room than anything ] saw at Satara. It contains a single 
table covered wit.h green velvet, at which the descendant of 
Sivaji sits in a chair, and writes letters, as well as a journal 
of his transactions, with his own hand. . . . He gave me at 
parting the identical lAghiakh (literally, tiger’s claws) with 
whicli Sivaji seized the Mughal general in a tn'achei'ous 
embrace when he stabbed him and afterwards destroyed his 
army. They are most formidable steel hooks, very sharp, 
and attached to two rings fitting the fingers, and lie con- 
cealed in tlie inside of the hand 

Elphiiistone could thus make as well as unmake a 
king, and he took more delight in the former task 
than in the latter. He was now to show that he pos- 
sessed the talents of an administrator, in addition to 
those of a diplomatist and a general. Since his early 
days at Benares, he had had no experience of civil 
work ; but he had then imbibed from Mr. Davis an 
unfavourable opinion of the Bengal system, which 
was confirmed by the publication about this time of 
the Report of the Parliamentary Committee of 1812. 
He was fond of telling a story to illustrate the 

^ This weapon is now in the possession of Sir M. E. Grant 
Duff, Elphinstoiie’s godson. 
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dread which our coiirta of law and our Regulations 

O 

inspired among the natives. When the North-West 
was first annexed, the inhabitants of a newly occupied 
village were encountered in full fliglit. Asked if 
Lord Lake was coining, ‘No,' th('y replied, ‘the 
Adiilat is coming,' the Adfilat being the name of the 
British tribunal now rtjpresented by the (fivil Court. 
W ith these views it will readily be believed that 
Elphinstono thought it his fii'st duty to preserve as 
much as possible of the existing s} stem of ailministra- 
tion, not, of course, as being th(' ideally best, but as 
the best under all the circumstances and for the time. 
He knew that the Adfilat and the Regulations would 
ultimately have to be introduced; but he was desirous 
of postponing their introduction, and of developing in 
the meantime all that could be discovered of good in 
the native institutions. In acknowledging the receipt 
from his friend Ei-skine of a treatise of Bentham’s 
(which he afterwards studied diligently), he added ; — 

‘ I have not, however, so much occasion as you suppose 
for instruction in the princijiles of legislation ; for my 
employment is very hunible. Tt is to learn which system is 
in force, atid to preserve it unimpaired. This, I think, 
ought to he the great duty of a provisional govei nment ; 
and I shall thiiik I have dojie a, great service to this country 
if 1 can jirevent })eo]il(! making laws for it until they see 
whether it wants them.’ 

The result of Elphinstone’s enquiries is contained 
in his ‘ Report on the Territories conquered from the 
Peshwa,’ which was not submitted to the Supreme 
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Government until the close of 18:19, wlien he had 
already left Poona for Pomljay. Tlie Report^ hegins 
with a descriptive account of the country and a skotch 
of Maratha history, and then revic'ws elahoratelj^the 
Manithfi system of administration, in tlie several 
departments of revenue, and civil and criminal juris- 
diction. Its inter(^st now is. of cours(‘, mainly histo- 
rical, as a record of a state of things tl>at lias passe*! 
away; hut, like everything E]]»hinstone wrote, it is 
rcpleti* with philosophic rcllections. which will always 
retain their value. It also contains the principles that 
guided his own reforms, many of which were carried 
out suh.se(picntly, during the period wlnm he was 
Governor of Boiuhay. It will he convenient, therefor*!, 
to disregard strict chronological order, and to treat the 
settlement of the Deccan uiKhw its several headings — 
political, tiscal, and judicial. 

Elphinstone estimates the total area of the country 
placed under his administration at 50,000 square 
miles, and guesses the inhahitants at four millions, or 
only eighty persons per square mile He is careful 
to distinguish three tracts. diHering 1>oth in physical 
aspects and in population. In the extreme north is 
the hot and low-lying plain of Khandesh, occupying 
the valley of the Tapti between two mountain ranges. 

* First printDcl in full in Mr. Forrust’s volume of SelecfurnSf thou^^Ii 
before well known aw an oflicial docuniout and from oxtriK*t.s. 

^ According to the Census of x88i, the nine British districts into 
which the Deccan is now divided ha<l an area of 52,356 squares 
miles and a pojmlation of 7,700,537 souls, being an average of 147 
l)C3r square mile. 
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This tract had not recovered from the calamitous 
famine of 1 803. It was placed in charge of Captain 
Briggs, who devoted himself to repressing the ravages 
of the wild tribe of Bhfls, and to inviting immigrants 
to cultivate the waste but fertile fields. Next comes 
the Maratha country proper, comprising the districts 
of Ahmadnagar and Poona, and the newly formed 
State of Satdra. Westward it is bounded by the main 
range of the Chats, southw'^ard by the Kistna river, 
whihi eastward it stretebes toward the plateau of the 
Deccan. Here was the home of the Maratha nation ; 
hero they built their mountain fortresses, fondly 
deemed impregnable ; here they bred and pastured 
their hardy ponies. Of the Bi-ahmans and soldier’s 
Elphinstone expresses a very unfavourable opinion. 
The character he giv(!s of the peasantiy will be 
recognised as true in its main features at the present 
day 

‘ The Miirsithi pc'asaiitiy have some pride in the triumphs 
of their nation, and some ambition to partake in its military- 
exploits ; hut although circumstances might turn them into 
soldiers or robbers, at present their luxbits are decidedly 
peaceful. They ai-e s(»ber, frugal, industrious ; mild and 
inoffensive to everybody ; and among themselves neither 
dishonest nor insincere. The faults of their government 
have, however, created the corresponding vices in them : its 
oj)pres8ion and extortion have taught them dis.simulation, 
mendacity, and fraud ; and the insecurity of property has 
rendered them so careless of the future, as to lavish on a 
marriage or other ceremony the savings of years of parsi- 
mony. . . . The etfects of this last are felt in the debts and 
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embarraRsments in which the whole of the agricultural 
population is plunged.’ 

The last of the three tracts is the Ma,riithfi Karnatik, 
extending from the Kistna southwards to the frontiers 
of Mysore and the ceded districts of the Madras Presi- 
dency. In additi(m to tin; districts of Belgaum and 
Eijapur, it includes the Southern Mar^ith^ Jagirs. 
It is extremely fertile, comprisiiig wide plains of the 
famous black cotton soil. The inhabitants speak 
Kanarese, and alwa3^s hated the Maratluts as foreign 
invaders. They had readily' joined General Munro in 
expelling their rulers, and arcs desexibed as pei'fectlj' 
quiet and well afR'cted. The administrator was Mr. 
Chaplin, an experienced member of the Madras Civil 
Service. 

Elphinstone had hoped to tmjoj'^ the co-operation of 
Munro in effecting the settlement of the Karnatik, 
which IVIunro had already conquered by arms. He 
had to be content with a searching correspondence, 
and a brief visit of five days. After Munro’s de- 
par tur(i he wrote in his diary : — 

‘ T have gained a great deal of instnicf ion from him, and 
have been gn'atly pleased with his strong practical good 
sense, his simplicity and frankness, his jieri'ect good-nature 
and good-humour, his real benevolence, unmixed with the 
slightest cant of misanthropy, his activity and his truthful- 
ness of mind, easily pleased with anything, and delighted 
with those things that in general have no effect but on a 
youthful imagination. The effect of these last qualities is 
heightened by thc'ir contrast with his stern countenance and 
searching eye.’ 
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Munro, though not yet Governor of Madras, had 
spent all his life in organising the administrative 
system in the ceded and conquered districts of that 
Presidency. It was from his example that Elphin- 
stonc learned the duty of investigating thoroughly the 
indigenous institutions, and the supreme importance) 
of introducing the least possible change. With 
Malcolm he shared (though from more philosophical 
motives) the policy of s} iiipatliy, and a generous re- 
cognition of native prejudices and native a.spirations. 
At about this time he wrote in his diary : — 

‘ Malcolm certainly lias wise and enlarged views of jiolicy ; 
and, among them, the kind and indulgent manner in which he 
regards the natives (though pcrhajis oiiginating in his heart 
as much ns in his head) is hy no means the least inqiortant. 
It appears to jiarticnlar advantage in his feelings towards the 
native army, and in the doctriru'.s he lia.s inculcated regarding 
them. It is melancholy to think that he is not young, and that 
ho is tlie last of the class of jioliticians to which he belongs. 
The later statesmen are certainly more imperious and 
harsher in their notions, and are inferior in wisdom, inas- 
much as tliey reckon moie on force tlian he does, and less on 
affectioji.’ 

With Malcolm and Munro for hia guides, Elphin- 
stonc proceeded apace with his dual task of concilia- 
tion and inquiry. When the Peshwa had been chased 
out of his dominions, and the hill-forts had fallen one 
by one, all organised opposition ceased. The restora- 
tion of the Rfija of Sdtara, and the maintenance of the 
Southern Jagird^rs, showed that the British had no 
intention of disregarding Mnrdthd sentiments. A.s 
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always happens in India after a con(}ue8t, the cultiva- 
tors, who form the vast mass of the population, 
acquiesced in the change of their rulers with hardly a 
murmur, Eut Elphinstono was far too prudent to 
interpret this acquiescence as moaning active content- 
ment ; and he was also well aware of the influence 
exercised by the classes who had necessarily suffered 
from the revolution. The disbanded soldiers of the 
Peshwa were to some extent provided for in the 
irregular levies of the Company (,s77>a'/u/is), that were 
raised to keep order ; every consideration was shown 
for those who, either as officials or landowners, had 
ranked as gentlemen under Maratha rule: while the 
numerous caste of Poona Brahmans, who had lost 
most of all by the overthrow of a Brahman govern- 
ment, were studiously conciliated by a series of 
measures adopted for their expiess benefit, 

‘ The general disposition of the agricultural class,’ Klphin- 
stone wrote in an official dispatch, not I’oprintcd by Forrest, 
‘ is strong in favour of tranquillity. They are the first 
sufferers by wars or by assemblages of banditti ; and as they 
were by no means favoured under the Briihinan government, 
they cannot, whatever pride they may take in Mardtha in- 
dependence, seriously wait [? wish] for its restoration. But,’ 
he adds, ‘ even among them there are many drawbacks on 
the gratitude w’e might expect from our light assessment and 
protection. The desm'okhs and other zamhiddra, the fatUs 
and other village authorities, who lose power by our care to 
prevent exactions, have probably influence sufficient to injure 
us with the very peoj)le for whose cause we incur their 
odium. The whole of the soldiery and all connected with 
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them — all who lived entirely by service, all who joined 
service and cultivation, all who had a brother in employment 
who is now tlirown back on the family, and all who had 
horses and were otherwise maintained by the existence of an 
army — detest us and our regular battalions, and ai<! joined 
by their neighbours from sympathy and national feeling.’ 

The Jagirddrs belonged to two classes: the great 
hereditary nobles, whose political status had already 
been recognised, and fixed by the settlement of Pan- 
darpur ^ ; and those of inferior rank, who bad hitherto 
held their estates at pleasure. With regard to the 
former class, not much difficulty was experienced. It 
was only necessary that they should transfer their 
allegiance from the Peshwa to the Company. To 
this they all consented, with a single exception, 
Chint^man Pdo, one of the Patwardhans, a Krdhman 
family who had received large grants from the Peshwa, 
refused, on the grotesque plea that it was nowhere 
stipulated in the settlement of Pandarpur that, ‘ in the 
event of disagreement between the Peshwa and the 
British Government, I am to serve the latter.’ The 
threat of resumption and the personal intervention of 
Elphinstone were required to remove these and other 
scruples. Chintdman Rao is described as having ‘ a 
nan-ow and crooked understanding, a litigious spirit, 
and a capricious temper.’ ‘ Our intercourse,’ however, 

‘ completely restored his good humour, and had 
latterly the appearance of complete cordiality and 
satisfaction, which, though it may not be lasting, I. 
have no doubt is perfectly sincere.’ 

’ See an^e, pp. 77-79. 
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The temis granted to theae greater Jagird^irs were 
liberal. They received assurances that their rank 
and dignity would be maintained as in the time of 
the Peshwa ; and that the British Government would 
not interfere, except in case of very flagrant abuse of 
]>ower, or long continuance of gross mismanagement. 
In particular, their local jurisdiction, including the 
power of life and death, w^as guaranteed to them ; 
and in compliance with their earnest entreaties, they 
were granted a special exemption from the Adalats 
(Civil Courts) of the Presidency. Though their claims 
to the right of private war could not be sanctioned, it 
was arranged that any matters of difference among 
themselves should be regarded as ‘ political,’ to be 
dealt with by direct orders from the Government, 
and not under the llegulations applicable to British 
territory. Another fertile source of dispute was anti- 
cipated by provisions for the extradition of criminals, 
and for pursuing them into the dominions of the 
chiefs. 

The case of the inferior Jagirdars presented more 
complications, and also more difficulty. Elphinstono’s 
constant desire was to preserve them as an upper 
class of society, intennediate between the cultivators 
and the officials, though he was well aware of the 
impossibility of effecting this by ai'tificial means. He 
saw them disappearing before his eyes, but he did 
everything in his power to delay the inevitable result. 
He often thought over the desirability of rewarding 
native officials with grants of land instead of pensions. 
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A few years later, when at Bonbay, he thus explained 
his general policy, in a despatch to the Supreme 
Government, which seems to have been called forth 
by some tlireat of resumptions : 

‘ The maiiiteiiiUKe of many of the cliiefs in their posnes- 
sions was certainly suggested, as supposed by the Governor- 
General, for the purpose of avoiding popular discontent, 
and preventing the too rapid fall of great families; but in 
other cases it rested on the belief that the holders were 
entitled of right to their possessions. Where w jwpr was by 
the original grant made hereditary in tlje family of the 
grantee, th(‘re could be iio doubt of the right of the descen- 
dant ; but where there was no such grant (as was the case 
with almost all the jaglrs), the right rested on diflerent 
grounds. . . . Ajagtr was usually granted during life, for the 
purpose of maintaining troops to terve the State ; a small 
portion was set aside as a personal provision for the chief. 
This mode of maintaining troops ))eing always kept up, there 
was no motive for removing the jagtrddr, and consequently 
every grant was renewed on the death of each incumbent, 
his son paying a relief to the government. When this 
practice had long subsisted, ihejagtr came to be regarded as 
hereditary, and the resumption of it would have been viewed 
as a violation of private property. The nature and history 
of jagirs has so great an analogy to those of feudal benefices, 
that the manner in which this tiansition took place can be 
easily understood in Europe. The period for which a jagir 
had been held was, therefore, a very important point to 
advert to in deciding how long to continue it. I reconi* 
mended that all granted by the Mughal Emperors ot the 
of Sitdra should be hereditary in the fullest sense of 
the word. . . . The jagtrddrs of the Peshwas stood on a 
diflerent footing. They had arisen under the dynasty we 
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had subverted: none could have been in possession for more 
than seventy years; and they had been kept in mind by the 
exaction of service, as well as by occasional resumptions, ot 
the real Jiature and extent of their tenure. Much con- 
sideration was, however, due to them as the actual possessors 
of power; and they were allowed to retain their personal 
lands for one or more generatioiis, according to their merits 
or impoi tanee.' 

Besides this leniency in the matter of resumption, 
Elpbinstone also granted to the lesser Jagirdars a 
recognition of their privileged status which was par- 
ticularly welcome to them. Tliey were all alike 
exempted from the ordinary process of the Adalat 
(Civil Court). In criminal matters they were made 
subject to the juidsdiction of the (k)llector in his 
capacity of political agent, though not without pre- 
vious reference to the Commissioner. Elpbinstone, 
indeed, proposed to extend the same indulgence to all 
persons of rank, at h^ast during the lives of the 
existing generation. This policy afterwards received 
the warm support of Malcolm, who reported ten years 
later that — 

' There is jjothing in the now code that creates inconveni- 
ence or (‘mbarrassmeiit from the existence or extension of 
the privileged classes of the Deccam I can confidently state 
that, during my whole experience in India, T have known 
no institution so prized by those who enjoy its exemptions, 
or more gratifying to the whole people among whom it 
was established. It is recognised by the lowest orders as a 
concession in forms to those whom they deem their superiors, 
and as such is received as a boon by the community who, 
from their condition, neither understand nor appreciate 
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those unyielding forms that deny alike advantages of birth 
and the claims of rank and service.’ 

The Brahmans showed themselves less amenable to 
conciliation, almost justifying the character Captain 
Grant gave them as ‘ generally discontented, and only 
restrained by fear from being treasonable.’ The best 
that Elphinstone himself could find to say of them is ; 
• Tliere are among them many instances of decent and 
I’espectable livtss ; and although they are generally 
subtle and insincere, I have met with some on whom 
I could depend for sound and candid opinions.’ How 
much they had lost by the downfall of the Peshwa may 
be gathered from a few facts recorded in another con- 
nexion. Baji Rao, though he reduced the former expen- 
diture, still used to give a small sum to each of 50,000 
Brahmans. Both he and also his Sarddrs and Ministers 
employed many learned Brahmans in various offices 
connected with th(? Hindu ritual ; while all, on reli- 
gious principle, allowed stipends and grants of land to 
many others for whose services they had no occasion. 
Under the name of the Dakshina, the sum of five 
lakha of rupees (.^’50,000) was annually distributed 
by the Peshwa among Brdhmans, nominally as a 
reward for learning, but in practice as a mere alms- 
giving. In fact, Elphinstone goes so far as to say 
that ‘one of the principal objects of the Peshwa’s 
government was the maintenance of the Brahmans.’ 

Needless to say that Elphinstone, though no 
student of Sanskrit, was absolutely free from any 
prejudice against the legendary superstitions of the 
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Hindu religion. He was, indeed, tolerant enough to 
propose the endowment (out of the Dakshina) of 
professorships for the teaching of Hindu divinity and 
mythology. His sympathy also was aroused by the 
stories he had heard of great numbers of Brahmans 
reduced to such distress as to be subsisting on the 
sale of shawls and other presents which they had 
received in bettor times. What he could do for this 
impoverished class he did willingly. The Sdt^ra 
proclamation contained a clau.se expressly guarantee- 
ing to them (juict possession of their grants of land 
and pecuniaiy allowances. After order was restored, 
one of his first acts was to ratify this assurance pub- 
licly at Ndsik, a very holy place of pilgrimage ; and 
to accompany his words with a distribution of alms, 
which was afterwards repeated at Poona, Out of the 
Dakshina, he originally proposed to set apart ^€’20,000 
for religious expenses, including two colleges for 
Brfihmans. But considerations of economy compelled 
him to restrict this design to a grant of .^’5000 a year 
for prizes in Sanskrit learning, which forms the 
nucleus of the existing Poona College. 

Despite these generous provisions, it was from the 
Brdhmans of Poona that Elphinstono experienced the 
only serious attempt to shako off British rule. A 
conspiracy was formed to murder all the Europeans, 
to seize the hill-forts, and to take possession of the 
person of the of Sdt^ra. The plot was detected, 
and those who had taken part in it were pi*omptly 
and severely dealt with. Elphinstone ordered the 
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ringleaders to be executed by being blown from guns 
remarking that this mode of execution ‘ contains two 
valuable elements of capital punishment: it is ])ain]ess 
to the criminal and terrible to the beholder.’ When 
Sir Evan Nepean (Governor of Bombay) suggested to 
Elphinstone that it would be prudent to apply to the 
Supreme Government for an indemnity, he replied, 
with true Homan dignity : ‘ If I have done wrong, 1 
deserve to be punished ; if J have done right, I do not 
reejuire an indemnity.’ 

Elphin.stone’s fiscal reforms may be treated vci’y 
shortly. In this, even more than in other matters, 
ho was content mainly to record and preserve the 
system that he found in existence ; while it would 
be hopeless to attempt to interest English readers in 
the Jarna barttJi (revenue-assessment) of a Mardthd 
province seventy years ago. Suffice it to say that he 
abolished the farming system, which had but recently 
been introduced as a refined engine of extortion ; and 
that his general instructions to the Collectors were : 

‘maintain the native system; levy the revenue according to 
the actual cultivation ; make the assessments light; impose 
no new taxes, and do away with none unless obviously 
unjTist ; above all, make no innovations.’ 

Every exertion seems to have been honestly made to 
relieve the cultivators from excessive exactions. 

* Sir T. E. Colobrooke describes tliis as a Mardtha puniBlim(3iit, 
and as an innovation in British India. We have read somewhere 
that it is of Mughal introduction ; it was certainly used by Sir 
Hector Munro, in 1764, to decimate his mutinous sepoys shortly 
before the battle of Baksdr. 
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‘ The fouiulatjoii lor tlie assof-smetit in all cases woe the 
amoniit paid by each village in times when the people 
considered themselves to hav(i been well governed. De- 
ductions were made from this in j)ro})ortion to the diminution 
of the cultivation, and afterwards further allowances were 
made on any ,s]iecific grounds alleged by the rdyals (culti- 
vatoi-s). The amount to be paid was jiartitioned among Die 
rdyats by the village offic(;rs ; and il' all were satisfied 
(leases) were given, and the settlement was ended. . . . All 
the Collectors kept uji the )>rinci])le of the rdyaUndn settle- 
ment and some carried it to a greater extent than had 
been usual with the Marathiis.’ 

Notwithstanding all the,sc efforts at moderation, 
there can bo little donbt that the early assessment of 
the Doecan, as of other provinces when they first came 
under British administration, was higher than the 
people could afford to paj'’. The causes of this appear 
to have been — (i) the adoption of native rent-rolls, 
which reprtiseuted not actual payments, but the high- 
est standard ever attained ; and (2) the uniform 
{fxaction of the demand by Biitish officials, w'ithout 
sufficient regard to the character of the seasons or 
other varying circumstances. And it must always be 
borne in mind that in those days a superabundant 
harvest was regarded as a calamity only second to a 
general failure ; for when there was little local traffic, 
and no exportation, low prices meant reduced profits 
to the cultivators. 

* The system of fixing the amount due from each cultivator, 
which had already been introduced in Madras by Munro, as opposed 
to the zaminddri or landlord system of Bengal. 
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The land-revenue was, of course, the sheet-anchor 
of finance. But there were also several subordinate 
sources of income — such as zakdt, or customs ; ablcdri, 
or excise ; nazars, or fines paid on succession to 
property, chiefly in cases of adoption ; fees paid by 
wandering shepherds for the right to pasture their 
flocks on waste lands ; and fees paid for leave to cut 
wood in govei'nmeiit forests. Of these, customs pro- 
duced about 0,000 a year. This was a transit 
duty levied by the bullock -load; but the rate varied 
in proportion to the value of the commodity, the 
highest being eight rupees (i6.s'.). It was levied inde- 
pendently in each district, so that goods were liable 
to be repeatedly stopped and searched. To remedy 
this inconvenience, there was a class who undeiiook 
for a single payment to pass goods through the whole 
country. Elphinstone continued the farming of 
customs as a temporary measure. The only reform 
he introduced was to abolish the privilege of exemp- 
tion which had been enjoyed by our camp-dealers, in 
order to prevent disputes with the Peshwa’s oflicials. 
Excise, which even at this time was an important 
source of revenue in Bengal, did not yield over .^'’1000 
a year. The use of spirituous liquors was forbidden 
at Poona, and discouraged everywhere else. Drunken- 
ness was almost unknown in the Mardth6 country, 
‘ which had thus a decided superiority in morals over 
the old provinces.’ Elphinstone recommended a policy 
of prohibition, or at any rate a very high rate of tax- 
ation. He also approved the tax on adoptions, as 
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being one that was little felt, and as attended with 
advantages in recording successions. Of a special 
duty on salt wc hear nothing. So far as it was taxed 
at all, it was included under customs. 

Police and criminal justice occupy together more 
than thirty pages in Elphinstone’s Report, which form 
very interesting reading, partly because of their his- 
torical information, and partly because of Elphin- 
stone’s enlightened criticisms. On the whole, he was 
favourably impressed with the indigenous system 
of village watch and vi'^ard, though he recognised the 
difficulty of preserving its useful features under 
British administration. The essence of the system 
was the union of fiscal and executive authority in 
the same hands The {xdel (head-man) was respon- 
sible both for the land-i-evenue and for the police of 
his village. If occasion recjuinsd it, he might call 
upon all the inhabitants for assistance; but his imme- 
diate deputy in matters of police was the village 
watchman, named mlidr among the Marathds, and 
always a Dher by caste. 

‘ His duties are to keep watch at night, to tind out all arrivals 
and departures, observe all strangers, and report all suspicious 
persons to the paid,. He i.s likewise bound to know the 
character of every man in the village ; and, in the (vent of a 
theft committed within the village bounds, it is his business 
to detect the thief. He is enabled to do this by his early 
liabits of in(][ui8itiveuess and observation, as well as by the 
nature of his allowance, which being partly a small share of 
the grain and similar property belonging to each house, he 
is kept always on the watch to a.scertaiu his fees, and always 
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ill motion to collect them. When a theft or robbery happeiip, 
the watchman coniinenccs his inquiries and re.searches. It 
is very common for liim to truck a tliief by his footsteps ; 
and if lie docs this to another village, so as to satisfy the 
watchman there, or if he otherwise traces the projierty to an 
adjoining village, his res])onsibilit}^ ends, and it is the duty 
of the watchman of the new village to take up the pursuit. 
The la.st village to which the thief has been clearly traced 
becomes answerable for tlie properly stolen, whicb would 
otherwise fall on the village where Ihe robbery was com- 
mitled. The watchnnin is obliged to make u]) this amount 
as far as his means go, and the remainder is levied on the 
whole village. 

In police as well as in revenue matters, the paUl 
was under the superintendence of the vuionlaiddr 
(sub-collector), whose duty it was to see that all 
villages acted in concert, and with proper activity. 
His establislirnent of dbundiH (in-egular infantry) and 
fdlladdrs (irregular cavahy) was employed to oppose 
violence and to support the village police, though not 
to detect offenders. With the inamlatddr also rested 
the general arrangements with the chiefs of Bhils and 
other predatory tiibes, either for abstaining from 
plunder themselves, or for assisting to check plunder 
in others. The mmnlatddr had great discretionary 
powers ; and even a patel would not hesitate to 
arrest a suspected person, or to take any measure 
that seemed necessary to preserve the peace of his 
village, for which he was answerable. 

Such was the Mardthfi system of police that pre- 
vailed throughout the Deccan, except in the great 
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towns, which had an organisation of their own under 
kotv-'dh (cliief constables). It was, of course, liable to 
abuses, which had become particularly rife under the 
weak government of P^io. But, on the whole, it 
did not work badly, particularly when contrasted with 
the condition of Bengal, as revealed in a then recent 
Parliamentary inquiry. There, one of the indirect 
con8e({ueneos of tlie introduction of Lord Cornwallis’s 
system had been to destroy the executive authority 
both of the zaviiiiddra and of the village watch; 
while English officers and English courts were not 
yet numerous enough to make their influence felt 
among such an immense population. The result was 
a formidable recrudescence of ddhiiU (gang-robbery), 
which paralysed the arm of criminal justice for many 
years. Whereas, in the Deccan, 

‘ the reports of the Collectors do not represent crimes as 
particularly numerous. Mr. Chaplin, who has the beat 
opportunity of drawintf a compari.soJi with our old provinces 
[Madras], thinks them rather rarer here than there. Murder 
for revenge, generally arising either from jealousy or dis- 
putes about landed proi)erty and village rank, is mentioned 
as the commonest ciiino among the Manithas. Arson and 
cattle-stealing, as a means of avenging wrongs or extorting 
justice, is common in the Carnatic. Gang robberies and 
highway robbery are common, but almost always committed 
by Bhfls and other predatory tribes, who scarcely form part 
of the society ; and they have never, since I have been iji 
the country, reached to such a pitch as to bear a moment’s 
comparison with the state of Bengal described in the papers 
laid before Parliament.’ 
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And this in face of a system of criminal justice that 
beggars description. There was no recognised code of 
law, and no prescribed form of trial. Judicial powder 
was vested in the revenue officers, and varied with their 
rank — from the paUL who could only put a man for 
a few days in the village lock-up, to the more impor- 
tant tmimlatddrx, who latterly had the power of life 
and death. A Jagird^r was held to have supreme 
authority over bis owm troops and servants, wherever 
ho was. The right of inflicting punishment was, how’^- 
ever, extremely undefined, and was exercised by each 
according to his power or influence rather than his 
office. The highest officials, if at Poona, would pay 
the Peshwa the attention of applying for his sanction 
in a capital case. 

‘ A principal rebel, or a leader of banditti, would be 
executed at once, on the ground of notoriety ; any Bhil 
caught in a part of the country where the Bhils were 
plundering the road, would also be hanged immediately. In 
doubtful cases, the chief authority would order some of the 
people about him to inquire into the affair. The prisoner 
was examined ; and if suspicions wci*e strong, he was 
flogged to make him confess. Witnesses were examined, 
and a summary of their evidence and of the statement of the 
accused was always taken down in writing. They were 
sometimes confronted with the accused, in the hope of 
shaming or perplexing the party whose statement was false ; 
but this was by no means necessary to the regularity of the 
proceedings. ... No law seems ever to have been referred 
to, except in cases connected with religion, where Shilstris 
[Hindu jurisprudents] were sometimes consulted. The only 
rule seems to have been the custom of the country, and the 
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magistrate's notions of expediency. The Hindu law was 
quite disused, probably owing to its absurdity. 

‘ Murder, unless attended with peculiar atrocity, appears 
never to have been capital. Highway robbery was generally 
punished wiili death, because it was generally committed by 
low people. A man of tolerable caste was seldom put to 
death, excej)t for oflences against the State. Tn such cases, 
birth seems to have been no ])rotection. A brother of 
Holkar was trampled to death by an elejdiant for rebellion, 
or rather for heading a gang of predatory horse ; a dis- 
possessed Jagirdar was blown away from a gun for a similar 
offence. . . . The other capital punishments were hanging, 
beheading, cutting to pieces with swords, and crushing the 
head with a mallet. Brahman prisoners, who could not be 
executed, wx^re poisoned, or made away with by deleterious 
food. Women were never put to death; long confinement, 
and the cutting off the nose, ears, and breast was the 
severest punishment inflicted on them. Mutilation was very 
common. Hard labour, in building fortifications especially, 
was not unknown. . . . But the commonest of all punish- 
ments was fine and confiscation of goods, to which the 
mamlatddr was so much prompted by liis avarice, that it is 
often difficult to say whether it was inflicted as the regular 
punishment, or merely made use of as a preionce for gaining 
wealth. On the one hand, it seems to have been the 
MarAthd practice to punish murder, especially if committed 
by a man of good caste, by fine ; but on the other, the 
mamlatddrs would frequently release Bhfl robbers, contrary 
to the established custom, and even allow them to renew 
their depredations on the payment of a sum of money. No 
other punishment, it may be averred, was ever inflicted on a 
man who could afford to pay a fine ; and, on the whole, the 
criminal system of the Mardthds was in the last state of 
disorder and corruption.' 
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It was, of course, impossible for an English governor 
to continue this system ; but Elphinstone introduced 
his reforms with scrupulous regard for native senti- 
ments and prejudices. The paUl was permitted only 
as much authority as would preserve his influence in 
his village. The powers of the mamlafc/dr were at 
first limited to a fine of two rupees and confinement 
for twenty-four hours, but afterwards augmented 
to allow of his punishing petty affrays. All other 
criminal jurisdiction, short of capital punishment, was 
vested in the Collector. 

• According to our practice, ii })riHoner is formally and 
publicly brought to trial. He i^s asked whetlior he is guilty. 
If he admits it, pains are taken to ascertain that his con- 
fession is voluntary ; if he denies it, witnesses are called 
without further inquiry. They are examined in tht^ presence 
of the prisoner, who is allowed to cross-examine them, and 
to call witnesses in liis own defence. If there is any doubt 
when the trial is concluded, he is acquitted; if he is clearly 
guilty, the Sh^stri is called on to declare the Hindu law. 
It often happens that this law is unreasonable ; and when 
the error is on the side of severity, it is modified ; when on 
the side of lenity, it is acquiesced in. In Khindesh a 
regular jury is generally assembled, who question the 
witnesses and pronounce on the guilt of the accused. In 
Satara the Political Agent calls in several respectable 
persons, besides the law officers, and benefits by their 
opinion, both in the conduct of the trial and in determining 
the verdict. When the trial is concluded and the sentence 
passed, in cases of magnitude it is reported for confirmation 
to the Commissioner, where the same leaning to the side of 
lenity is shown as in the court itself.’ 
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Elphinstone admitted that this procedure — modelled 
on that of the courts in England — was better calcu- 
lated for protecting the innocent and lightening the 
punishment of the guilty, than for securing the com- 
munity by deterring from crime. In regard to certainty 
and efficacy of punishment, it had the same inferiority 
to the native system that the reformed police had in 
detecting and seizing offenders. Subsequent experience 
suggested to him various improvements. He recom- 
mended the cross-examination of the accused ; since ‘an 
innocent man cannot criminate himself, and it is well 
that a guilty man should do so.’ He also thought that 
the magistrate should have the assistance of sonrie 
intelligent natives of his own choosing at the trial ; 
for ‘their knowledge of the people would often lead to 
discoveries of the truth tliat might escape a European.’ 
He would abolish all reference to the Hindu law, 
which was in reality an English innovation. ' Some 
of the Hindu punishments are too di’eadful to be 
inflicted, othei-s ai-e too trifling to be of any use in 
deterring. The Shastri at Ahmednagar sentenced one 
man to be thrown from a height upon a spike, and 
another to be fined six favwmn for the same oftenee, 
because in one case the stolen property had been 
accidentally recovered, and in the other it had not.’ 
But he would allow great weight to caste in allotting 
punishment, ‘ because an opposite conduct shocks the 
prejudices of the people, which unless we conciliate, 
all our justest sentences will be looked on as tyranny.’ 

The entire subject of punishments was reviewed by 
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Elphinstone, in the light of his recent study of Ben- 
tham. 

' Our piinishinerits, 1 should think, might he made more 
intense, hut shorter : sev^ere flogging, solitary confinement in 
dungeons for short periods, had fare, severe labour, and 
similar punishments, always so guarded as to prevent their 
endangering life oi* health. Trans2)ortation seems a good 
punishment, jmovided it he for life ; hut the return of a 
convict destroys the mysterious horror which would other- 
wise he excited hy the sentence. Hanging in chains would 
prohahly make a gi’eat impression, if not too shocking to the 
prejudices of the natives, which I apprehend it is not. As 
much form as ijo^-sihle should he llirown into all punish- 
ments, especially cajiital ones ; and great care should be 
taken to suit tlie forms to the native ideas. They have 
themselves an excellent practice of exposing persons about 
to suffer death on a camel, strij^ped oi’ some of their clothes, 
with their hair loose and covered with red powder and with 
flowers, as is usual with a corj)se when carried to the funeral 
pyie. Some of the most terrible modes of caj)ital jmnish- 
ment might he retained when they do not add to the suffer- 
ings of the criminal : beheading and blowing away from a 
gun are of this nature, hut they ought to he reserved for 
great crimes. The ojnuions of natives ought, however, to be 
taken, and may he reckoned conclusive on subjects de])ending 
on feeling and on associations." 

On the subject of imprisonment, also, he made some 
far-sighted suggestions. He was struck, on the one 
hand, by the indifference with which natives regarded 
sentences of imprisonment, as inflicting on them no 
greater hardships than their ordinary life; and, on 
the other hand, by the impolicy of discharging alto- 
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gether those whose innocence was more than doubtful. 
With reference to the latter class of cases, he wrote : 

‘ Means might perhaps l)e found to manage the imprison- 
ment of suspected persons in such a manner as to preserve 
the distinction between ilieir treatment and that of convicts. 
Their place of confinement might be more like a workhouse 
than a prison. They might be taught trades and allowed 
the fruit of their own industry. ... A place might be con- 
structed for their residence which would combine the plan 
so much recommended by Bentham with the economical 
arrangement suggested in Bengal. [Here follows a sketch 
of a Panopticon adapted to Indian requirements.] Persons 
less suspected might be consigned to the care and responsi- 
bility of the pat(ds of their villages; and tliere are cases 
where wandering and thievish tribes might be compelled, on 
pain of imprisonment, to reside in particular villages, accord- 
ing to the plan recommended by General Munro.’ 

For any improvement in the general morals of the 
people Elphinatone looked solely to education, under 
which he included the use of the printing-press. He 
suggested the printing and cheap distribution of 
Hindu tales inculcating sound morals, and also religious 
books, if such could be found, tending more directly 
to the same end. But he recognised that the slightest 
infusion of religious controversy would cause the 
total failure of the plan. Here again the philosopher 
speaks ; 

^It would be better to call the prejudices of the Hindus to 
our aid in reforming them, and to control their vices by the 
ties of religion which are stronger than those of law. By 
maintaining and purifying their present tenets, at the same 

K 4 
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time that wc enlighten tlteir understandings, we shall bring 
them nearer to that standard of perfection at which all 
concur in desiring that they should arrive ; while any attack 
on their faith, if successful, might be expected in theory, as 
is found in practice, to shake their reverence for all religion, 
and to set them free from those useful restraints which even 
a superstitious doctrine imposes on the passions.’ 

Elphinstone’s report on the administration of civil 
justice supplies the most valuable evidence wo possess 
as to the woiddng of the primitive Hindu system, 
unaffected by M uhammadan law. Except in the great 
towns — where an official called the nydyddhwh tried 
causes in the Peshwa’s name- no regular judges 
existed, the solo method of determining civil rights 
being the award of pa nrltdyatu, or councils of arbitra- 
tion, summoned as occasion arose. Panchdyat means 
literally ‘ a body of live,' though in practice it is not 
necessarily restricted to that number. Kospect for its 
authority is one of the fundamental pj'inciples that 
hold together Hindu society, as may be gathered from 
the proverb — Paru hmen ParmcaJnvar—'Qod. is with 
the Five.’ After the death of Ranjit Singh, when all 
official authority in the Punjab disappeared, the army 
of the Khfi,lsa reconstituted itself under elected joari- 
chdyatH ; and to this day jHiibchayats decide caste 
disputes throughout India, which often affect impor- 
tant issues of property or trade. 

Elphinstone found the pwmhdyat in active opera- 
tion in the Deccan, and did his best to preserve it, 
though he was well aware that it could not continue 
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to exist after the introduction of English judges and 
English law. The essence of the system was the sub- 
mission of the parties to an arbitration by their fellows, 
the whole proceeding being sanctioned by the presence 
of a Government official. If the parties were bankers, 
then the panchdy((t was composed of bankers ; in the 
case of an ordinaiy dispute between villagers, the 
patel requested some of the most intelligent and im- 
partial cultivators to meet him under a tree or in the 
temple. Every fiscal officer, from the jxtUl to the 
'tnamlaiddr, had the power to grant a jxi.vrltdydt on 
the application of the parties. In theory, the consent 
of both parties was necessary ; but the plaintiff had 
effectual means of enforcing the consent of the defen- 
dant. For this purpose, as well as for the redress of 
other wrongs, rocoui’se was had to the practice of 
talcdza. 

‘ If a man have a demand fiom | ? upoiij his iiiferior or hia 
equal, he places him under restraint, prevents his leaving his 
house or eating, and even cfunpels him to sit in the sun 
until he comes to some accommodation. If the debtor were a 
superior, the creditor had at first recoui'se U) supplications 
and appeals to the honour and sense of shame of the other 
party : he laid himself on his threshold, threw himself on 
his road, clamoured before his door, or he employed others to 
do all this for him : ho would even sit down and fast before 
the debtor’s door, during which time the other was compelled 
to fast also, or he would appeal to the gods and invoke their 
curses upon the person by whom he was injured. It was a 
point of honour with the natives not to disturb the authors 
of these importunities, so long as they were just ; and some 
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satisfaction was generally procured by means of them. If 
they were unjust, the party thus harassed naturally con- 
curred with the plaintiff in the wish for a fanchdyat^ and 
thus an object was obtained which might not have been 
gained from the indolence of the magistrate. Similar means 
were em])l()yed to extort justice from the ruling power: 
standing before the residence of the great man, assailing him 
with clamour, holding up a torch before him by daylight, 
pouring water without ceasing on the statues of the gods. 
These extreme measures seldom failed to obtain a hearing, 
even under Ilaji Riio ; and there was the still more powerful 
expedient, both for recovering a debt or for obtaining justice, 
to get the whole caste, village, or trade, to join in performing 
the al)0ve tun-emonies until the demands of one of its members 
were satisfied.’ 

When the attendance of the defendant had been 
obtained by some means or other, the first act of the 
meeting was to take a written acknowledgment of the 
consent of the parties. In the case of petty village 
disputes, two straws were given in token of submis- 
sion, instead of a document. 

‘ The plaintiff's complaint was then read, and the defen- 
dant’s answer received ; a replication and a rejoinder were 
sometimes added, and the parties were cross-questioned by 
the ‘panchdyat as long as they thought it necessary. ... A 
man might, if it were inconvenient for him to attend, send a 
Jedrkun [writer] in his service, or a relation ; but the trade 
of a 'cakU [law-agent] is not known. Accounts and other 
written evidence were called for after the examination of 
the parties, and likewise oral evidence when written failed ; 
but a great preference was given to written documents. 
The witnesses seem to have been examined and cross- 
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examined with great care; but the substance only of their 
evidence was taken down briefly without the questions, and 
generally in their own hand if they could write. . . . Oatlis 
were seldom imposed, unless there were reason to suspect the 
veracity of the witness, and then great pains were taken to 
make them solemn. When this examination was concluded, 
the panchdyat^ after debating on the case, drew up an award, 
in which they gave the substance of tluj cornjdaint and answer, 
an abstract of each of the documents i)resented on either 
side, a summary of the oral evidence, with their own decision 
on the wliolc. ... In villages there was much less form : the 
panchdyat was often conducted in the way of conversation, 
and nothing was written but the decision, and sometimes 
not oven that. Throughout the whole proceedings, the 
2Mnchdyats appear to have been guided by their own notions 
of justice, founded no doubt on the Hindu law, and modified 
l)y the custom of the couniry. They cotisulted no books; 
and it was only on particular points immediately connected 
with the Hindu law, such as marriage or succession, that 
they referred to a Sliastri [juriHjjrudejit] for his opinion. 
On the report of the panchdyat, the officer of government 
proceeded to confirm and enforce its decree, the 2 )a 7 ichdyat 
having no executive powers of its own. From this cause 
frequent references to the magistrate were required, and he 
was given a considerable influence on the progress of the 
trial.’ 

The faults in such a system of administering justice 
are self-evident— dilatoriness, want of executive power, 
exposure to corruption, and inability to deal with com- 
plicated issues. But, in Elphinstone’s opinion, these 
faults were outweighed by greater advantages, espe- 
cially for the decision of petty disputes. Above all, 
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the interest of the people was enlisted in ascertaining 
and protecting their own rights, while litigiousness was 
not encouraged. 

‘ The institution of jHinchdt/als was a restraint on patron- 
age and brihery. . . . The intimate acquaintance of tlie 
members with tlie subject in dispute, and in many cases with 
the characters of the jiarties, must have made their decisions 
frequently correct; and it was an advantage of incalculable 
value in this mode of trial that the judges, being drawn from 
the body of the people, could act ou no principles that WTre 
not generally nnderstood, a circumstance which, by prevent- 
ing uncertainty and obsemrity in tlie law, struch at the very 
root of litigation. . . . The appear, even after the 

corrupt reign of Hciji Jblo, to have retained in a great degree 
the contidcnce of the jieople ; and they do not appear to 
have been unworihy of their good opinion. All the answers 
to my queries (except those of one Collector) give them a 
very favouralde character; and Mr. Chaplin, in particular, 
is of opinion that in most instam^es their statement of the 
evidence is succinct and clear, theii* reasoning on it solid and 
perspicuous, and their decisions just and impartial.’ 

Elphinstone, then, decided without much hesitation 
in favour of maintaining the system of panchdyats. 
The only alternative tliat he saw before him was the 
introduction of the Adalat (Civil Court) ; and to that 
he was strongly averse, not only because he knew how 
the natives dreaded it, but still more because he could 
not find any recognised code of civil rights for English 
judges to administer. In the following chapter some 
account will be given of the measures which Elphin« 
stone adopted at Bombay to remove the latter 
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difficulty. With regard to the former, ho was content 
with the reflection that, if his reformed panchdyats 
should fail, it would never be too late to introduce the 
Ad^lat. 

His reforms aimed at i-tiviving the energy and 
removing the abuses of the native system, while 
preserving all its main features. He even went so 
far as to tolerate the practic<^ of ialcdza. upon which 
rested the primary sanction that compelled resort to 
the panchdyaL, though he permitted only such re- 
straints and inconveniences sis appeal to personal 
honour. He insisted that the p(( iifhdyalu should con- 
tinue to he free from all forms and interference. Some 
pressure might he put upon the members to induce 
them to attend, and perhaps their attendance might 
he rewarded with a small fee. No papers should be 
required from them beyond the written consent of the 
partif'S and the written award, as concise as they chose 
to make it. When these papers could 1)0 produced, the 
decision should be final, except in case of corruption or 
gross injustice, when an app(!al might be brought to the 
Collector. The function of the (Collector was confined 
to granting a new panclidyat, the object of this appeal 
being rather to watch ov(^r the purity of the courts 
than to amend their decisions. To discourage litiga- 
tion, and frivolous appeals in particular, it was 
suggested that the panclidyat or the presiding officer 
should have power to fine a party whose suit was pal- 
pably frivolous. Fees for judicial proceedings were 
disapproved by Elphinstone, on the Benthamite ground 
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that ‘ it is very doubtful whether they are a check on 
litigation any farther than they are a check on justice.’ 
Decrees should be enforced according to the mildest 
forms already in use. A messenger should be first 
sent to demand payment, by the threat of preventing 
the debtor from eating between sunrise and sunset. 
Next, the property of the debtor might be sold, but 
not his bouse or the implements of his calling. If 
this should be insufficient, he might be imprisoned, for 
a term to be fixed by the im/twlmyat according to the 
amount of his debt, and the fraudulent or vexatious 
spirit he had displayed. 

Ponchdyats were ordinarily to be granted, as they 
always bad been, by jxitdls (head-men of villages) and 
wamdidddris (deputy-collectors of districts), subject to 
the general superintendence of the English Collector. 
And Elpbinstone was careful to insist that the Col- 
lector should not only make regular tours through his 
district, but should also give audience, for at least two 
hours every day, to all ranks, receive complaints viva 
voce, and grant decisions and orders against mamlat- 
ddrs, as the cases required. For while he liberally 
augmented the salary of the mamkdddre and granted 
them other privileges, he saw that their integrity and 
efficiency could be preserved only by strict discipline. 
For the larger towns, a staff of amine (native judges) 
was constituted, with power either to grant panchdyats, 
or to decide themselves complaints referred to them 
by the Collector, when both parties had consented to 
that mode of adjustment. The employment of pro- 
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fessional vakils (law-agents) was strictly forbidden in 
all courts alike. 

Elphinstono thus concludes this branch of his Report- : 

hope the plan now proposed will be effectual. Should 
it fail, it will be necessary to have numerous amms for 
holding i)mtchdyats^ and to ado])t by degrees stricter rules to 
compel the attendance and hasten the decisions of those 
bodies. If that should l)c insufficient, 7nimsifs [subordinate 
judges] must be empowered to iry causes by themselves, in 
which case there must be a European judge to hear a])2^eals 
from them all. But these improvements must not be intro- 
duc(*d until they are wanted ; and we must be careful not to 
induce the natives to give up their present modes of settling 
disputes, by holding out a prospect of jmre and abundant 
justice which we may not ultimately be able to realise.* 

Elphiiistoiie*H settlement of the Deccan occupied 
him for little more than a year. His appointment 
as Commissioner dates from December, 1817; his 
proclamation, announcing that Eaji Kao had forfeited 
his sovereignty, was issued in the following February. 
In March, he returned to Poona for the first time since 
the outbreak of hostilities, riding with an escort to 
protect him from the Peshwa’s Pindftris. 

‘I am lodged at the palace and am now seated in the 
Peshwa's closet, where our first consultation about the pro- 
ceedings took place ; and I have been shutting the door the 
closing of which on the S<5th [banker] probably first led to all 
subsequent misunderstandings. . . . Poona, when approached, 
is unchanged in appearance ; but the destruction of all our 
houses destroys every feeling of quiet and home, and the 
absence of the Hindu government occasions a void that 
alters the effect of everything. Our respect for the place is 
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goiio, and the change is molanclioly. How must tlie natives 
feel this when even we feel it ! ' 

Elphiustone had no time for literature during this 
busy period. His reading seems to have been almost 
confined to Bentham, of which his friend Erskine sent 
him a copy — presumably the Tidrixlxctlon. to the 
Prhieiple.H of Morals and Leci'idation. On fii'st look- 
ing into it, he was disposed to be critical ; but this 
feeling quickly changed to rcs[)ect and admiration. 
A few years later lie was extremely flattered at re- 
ceiving from Bentham him.sclf a present of his books : 
‘ I know no author from wliom 1 should so highly 
have valiKid such a distinction. . . . He is certainly 
a man of fifst-rate talents, Imt also of first-rate eccen- 
tricity ; which, both in his doctrines and liis pci’sonal 
habits, probably arises from his little intercourse with 
the world.’ 

The (Jommissionership of the Deccan was, from its 
nature, a provisional appointment. Elphinstone hoped 
that he might complete his task in two years at the 
furthest, and then fulfil his long-defeiTed intention of 
visiting Jlngland. But in February, 1H19, he learnt, 
with some surprise, that he had been selected by the 
Court of Directors to be Governor of Bombay. If we 
may trust the confessions committed to his diary, the 
honour did not unduly elate him. The failure of 
his mission to K^bul had cured him of Indian ambi- 
tion; -the hope of seeing his friends and relations at 
home had to be again indefinitely postponed ; while he 
entertained doubts whether his health would permit 
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another protracted term of residence in India. He 
had been happy at Pooiia, where the climate, the 
country, and the people alike suited him. He dreaded 
the change to Bombay, with its new duties, strange 
society, and enervating atmosphere. Nevertheless, h*' 
went to his enlarged sphere of work in good heart, 
and with a serious resolution that he would at least 
<leserv(‘ public approval. ‘ Justice is the basis of all 

esteem, and even of all permanent popularity 

One grand rule is to avoid all promises, express or 
implied. Another, of more general extent, is not to 
court popularity directly, but to aim at the esteem 
of the public by study and able conduct.’ 

Before taking up office ho appears to have contem- 
plated a ti’ip to Calcutta, in order to consult with 
Lord Hastings, who was still Govoimor-Goneral. But 
this project w^as upset by an imperative call for his 
presence! in the Southern Marathti country, which he 
had not yet visited. He went thither from Bombay on 
board the (hivlew, a frigate originally built for the 
Imdm of Muscat. He was landed at Malwan, the port 
in the Konkan which he had formerly rescued I'rom 
pirates. Thence he proceeded by land to Goa, where 
he was received in state bj'^ the Portuguese Viceroy, 
and admitted into the disused dungeons of the 
Inquisition. In one cell he was .shown a contrivance 
for listening unseen to the talk of the prisoners. He 
was struck by the marked signs of civilisation in the 
Old Territory. ‘ The good roads, the numerous en- 
closures, the comfortably tiled houses, the water- 
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coui’ses faced with stone and crossed by bridges — all 
spoke a European colony, as much as the churches 
and crosses.’ From Goa he passed over the Gh^Lts to 
Belgaum, the capital of the Mardtha Karnatik. It was 
here that he had his interview with Chintdman Rdo, 
the recalcitrant Jagirdar, which has already been 
mentioned Thence his route lay near Bijapur, the 
ruined capital of a great Muhammadan dynasty, and 
now (1891) the headquarters of a prosperous British 
district. As always, Elphinstone turned out of his 
way to inspect the ruins, the great dome of the 
mausoleum of Mahrnhd Adil Shdh having been his 
guide for nearly two days’ march. He declares Bijd- 
pur to far surpass anything he had seen in the Deccan. 
In July, he returned to Poona, where he remained for 
three months, occupied with the constant drudgery of 
writing his Keport. At last, in October, 1819, after 
many handsome entertainments, he bade farewell to 
the Deccan in the following characteristic words : 

‘ 1 feel a sort of ■res])ect as well as attachment for this fine 
j)icturesque country, which I am leaving for the flat and 
crowded roads of Bombay; and I cannot but think with 
afi’ectionatc regret of the romantic scenes and manly sports 
of the Deccan : 

Avkoi, S) $m(s. Si dv’ mpta tfxuK&Sti apiCTOi, 

Xaipf9'’ d P<uk6\os vh/juv iyS> Aaipvis ovk tr d»'’ {/Aar, 
oiiH It’ drd Spw/td/s, oiK dXffta' x®*!®’ ’Ape'ffotaa 
«ai voraftolV 

* Ante, p. 130. 


’ Theoce. Id. i. 115-118. 



CHAPTER X 

Govebnok of Bombay 
1819 — 1827 

Tjie circumstances of Elphinstone’s appointment to 
Bombay were unusual. Canning, then President of 
the Board of (control, with whom the patronage really 
rested, had written a letter to the Coui-t of Directors 
suggesting that the usual custom of nominating an 
English statesman should be departed from in the 
present case, which seemed to oiFer a fitting reward 
for the exceptional ability recently displayed by 
several of the Company’s servants, and recommending 
that the selection should lie between Elphinstone, 
Malcolm, and Munro. The choice; fell upon Elphin- 
stone, though it appears that he was not suppoi’ted 
by his own uncle among the Directors. Malcolm, 
who was the senior by some ton years, and who could 
undoubtedly point to a longer and more brilliant 
record of achievements, did not conceal his chagrin 
at being passed in the race. But not even this rivalry 
was allowed to interfere with theii- cordial friendship 
or the candour of their correspondence. They wrote 
to one another about the result as if some third person 
had been the winner. Elphinstone possessed the 
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advantages of being a civilian by profession, and of 
not being conspicuously connected with the forward 
policy of Lord Wellesley, which had never been welcome 
to the Court of Directors. But the decisive considera- 
tion undoubtedly was the success with which he had 
already administered the Deccan, coupled with the 
desire that the new province should now be incor- 
porated with the Presidency'’ of Bombay under the 
control of the same guiding hand. Mr. Chajdin nomin- 
ally succeeded him as Commissioner, but the super- 
vision was henceforth exercised from Bombay, not 
i'rom Calcutta. 

Elphinstone’s government of Bombay extended 
over precisely eight yeai's, from November 1819, to 
November 1827. This was a period of peace in India, 
interrupted only by the First Burmese War, and by 
Lord Combermere’s capture of Bhartpur, avenging the 
repulse of Lord Lake, and thus retrieving the last of 
the disasters which marked the reversal of Wellesley’s 
policy. With Elphinstonc, also, it was a time of 
tranquillity. Though scarcely in middle age, as the 
present generation reckons, and but half-way through 
his long life, he had already entered upon the final 
stage of his career. The activity and excitement, the 
ambitions and anxieties of youth lay behind him. With 
his character fixed by experience and reflection, and 
bis bodily frame braced by exercise and abstinence, 
in the maturity of his intellectual powers, he could 
afford to enjoy the dignity and ease of his position. 
A mellow and fruitful autumn succeeded to an early 
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spring and a forcing summer. Fate placed in his way 
no more opportunities for distinction. It is enough 
that he satisfied the expectations which had been 
formed from his appointment as the foremost member 
of the Indian service. 

In a letter to his cousin, John Adam — whose death, 
a few years later, was a severe blow to him — Elphin- 
stone thus comments on his new situation : 

‘ Now, to aiiswt‘v your (juestioiia. How 1 like Jlombay i 
Very well ; and the first mouth, which you thought would be 
so disagreeable, bettei* than J expect to like any future 
month. T]ier(‘ were no troublesome forms and ceremonies, 
and mucli novelty and vaiiety. The new and unknown 
details you allude to give me little trouble, as I have always 
Warden to tell me what is usual ; and as to the new business 
not of detail, I like learning it. Besides, 1 am not nearly so 
hard-worked as in the Deccan, and much of my work (that 
is, much of what takes up my time) is half })lay, such as 
talking to people who come to me on business instead of 
puzzling over records or pumping natives, going to Council, 
going to church. What I dread, detest, and abhor, to a 
degree which I faiuy never w^as equalled, is making speeches 
and eci'Ginonics of that nature. . . . All the other people of 
Bombay harangue to such a degree that if I were Charles 
Fox, I should hold my tongue on purpose to put down 
the fashion. . . . Otherwise, the society is pleasant and 
easy. . . . The Governor, too, by the custom of Bombay, 
constantly drives out and is quite a private gentleman, 
which suits well with my habits and tastes. Now for the 
bad side. The climate, though pleasant enough at this 
season [December] must be dreadful in the hot weather. 
The rides, though beautiful, are confined. There is a great 
deal of trifling business and details with which a Govern- 

L 
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ment oui?l)t not to be plagued, because they bind it down to 
particulars, and prevent the general and constant superin- 
tendenc(\ and the consideration of the past, the ])re.sent and 
the future, which ought to be its essential duty. Another 
annoyance, iiiasnuich us it is a loss of time, is the Council. 
Ours is ])erfcctly well-intentioned, good-humoured, and 
unanimous on great points ; hut of eonrse tJn^y often dift'er 
on pai*ii(‘ii]ar ca^es, and mudi time is lost in minute-writing. 
For instance, if a Collector applies for tents for Ids native 
establishment on a circuit of his district, 1 say Granted ; 
hut another member of the Goveiiiment writes a minute to 
show that his case ditfersfrom iVlr. So-and-so’s case, in which 
tents were formerly allowed, and it takes half-an-hour to 
reply. On the other hand, the (councillors save a good deal 
of troubhi, as I airi able to refer to tlu in matters which 1 do 
not undei’btand myself.’ 

Compare the account of Elphinstone’s life and 
habits given by John Warden, who knew him better 
than anyone else at this time : — 

‘ During the eight years Mr. El])hinstone was Governor of 
Bombay be visited each part of the Presidency twice. I was 
with him as under-secretary during his last tour through 
the Pesliwa’s country. His habits, whether in the l^residency 
[Bombay city] or in the mufasml [the country] were the 
same. He rose at daybreak, and, mounting one of a lai*ge 
stud he always kept, rode for an lionr-and-a-half, principally 
at a hard gallop. He had a public breaktast every morning, 
and never left the room as long as one man desirous of 
speaking to him remained ; but after that he was invisible 
to all but his suite. I have been associated in tlie same 
relation with Sir John Malcolm, Lord Clare, Sir Robert 
(Srant, and many good men of business ; but Mr. EIpbinstone 
was the best. His industry was such that be took as much 
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pains about a matter of five rupees as with the draft of a 
treaty. He had tin* pen of a ready writer, Ids minutes l)ein<( 
written off <]uiekly and without erasure. After luncheon he 
took a short siasta, and in tJie aftc'ruoon read Greek or 
Latin. 1 have been called to liim sometimes as late as six 
o'clock in the eveidncr^ and remained till there was only 
tinier left to stroll for lialf-an-l»our before an eight o'clock 
dinner. At ten he rose from the, table and, alter reading for 
half-an-honr in his own room, went to l)ed. Although 
surrounded by young men, he never suffered the slightest 
indecorum ; and if any one after dinner indulged in a cloaMe 
entendre, lie would not say anything, but, pushing back his 
chair, liroke up the jmrty. VV"e always had in the camp a 
shikari (liuntsman | whose business it was to in(]uire for hog; 
and whenever he brought in intelligence of game, Mr. 
Elphiiistone would proclaim a holiday, a.nd go hunting for 
one or ]icrha])s two days, and he was fond of a chase at 
any time. In tin' midst of many striking excellences, that 
which placed him far above all the great men I have heard 
of, was his forgetfulness of self and ihouglit fulness for others.' 

To complete the picture of Elphiiistone as he ap- 
peared to men qualified to judge, we may quote the 
charcactor of liim given by Bishop Heber, who was his 
guest for some time in May, and again in August of 
1825 L 

‘Mr. Elphiiistone is, in every respect, an extraordinary 
man, possessing great activity of body and mind, remarkable 
talent for and application to public business, a love of 
literature and a degree of almost universal information, scch 

^ Narrative of a Jour my thronyh the U}yper Provinces oj India, from 
Calcutta to Bombay ^ 1824 95. (Vol. ii. pp. 219, 220). 
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as I have met with in no other person similarly situated, and 
manners and conversation of the most amiable and interest- 
ing charactiT. Whiles he has seen more of India and the 
adjoining countries than any man now living, and has been 
engaged in active ])olitical and sometimes military <luties 
since the age of eighteen, he has found time not only to 
cultivate tlie languages of Hindustan aiid Persia, but to 
presei've and exteiid his ac(|uaintance with the Greek and 
Latin classics, with the French and Italian, with all the 
elder and more* distinguished English writers, and with the 
current and popular literature ol' the day, both in poetry, 
history, politics, and political economy. AVith these remark- 
able accomplishments, and notAvithstaiiding a tcunperance 
amounting to rigid abstinence, he is fond of sociely ; and 
it is a common subject of surprise* witb his friends in what 
hours of tlie day or night lie linds time f(»r the acquisition 
of knowledge. His policy, so far as India is concerned, a]>- 
peared to me peculiarly wise and liheral ; and he is evidently 
attached to and thinks well of the country and its in- 
habitants. His public measures, in their general tendency, 
evince a steady wish to improve their present condition. 
No government in India pays so mucli attention to schools 
and piildic institutions for education. In none are the taxes 
liglitor ; and in the administration of justice to the natives 
in their own languages, in the establishment of i)anclidyais, 
in the degree in which he employs the natives in official 
situations, and the countenance and familiarity which he 
extends to all the natives of rank who approach him, he 
seems to have reduced to practice almost all the reforms 
which had struck me as most reejuired in the system of 
government pursued in those provinces of our Eastern 
empire which I had previously visited. His popularity 
(though to such a feeling there may be individual exceptions) 
appears little less remarkable than his talents and acquire- 
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ments ; and I was struck ky tlie remark I once heard, that 
“all other public men had their enemies and Iheir friends, 
but of Mr. Elpliinstonc everybody spoke hiprlily.” ’ 

Elpliiiistone’s govei’ninent of Bombay was not 
marked by any of those cous2)icuous incidents which 
bnd a record in history. Beyond the frontier, there 
was fighting in the Persian Gulf. An officer em- 
ployed there in the suppres.sion of piracsy, who had 
imprudently ventured some distance inland, w'as over- 
whelmed by a charge of desert Arabs, w'hose tactics 
recall recent memories of the Soudan. A new expe- 
dition was sent with better success, and this was 
followed up by other measures to promote trade. 
But it was announced that the Biitish Government 
would take no part in the disputes of the Arab States, 
its interests being confined to the extirpation of 
piracy. At about the same time another naval ex- 
pedition was despatched from Bombay to Mocha, in 
the Red Sea, to avenge an outrage on a marine officer, 
and to secure protection for the Company’s factory 
there in the future. Within the geographical limits of 
India, Sind was still an independent State, governed 
by its own Amirs, who seem to have been moi*e peace- 
ably disposed than the frontier chieftains nominally 
under British control. As Elphinstone sagely re- 
marked, ‘some little depredation you must have on 
the borders of an Asiatic empire.’ 

During his first two years, Elphinstone paid two 
visits to Gujarat, in oi’der to settle pressing political 
questions. The British districts caused comparatively 
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little trouble, though his reports upon them are siill 
valuable historical documents. The great fertility of 
the soil, together with the security of British peace, 
lightened the burden even of a high assessment. The 
jurisdictions of the (.'olloctors were small, and con- 
siderable lalitude was allowed to them ; for Bombay 
has never had a Boanl of Revenue, and there was 
then no Commissioner for Cujarat. The question of 
the Adalats (Civil (moulds) naturally attracted Elphin- 
stone’s attention ; and he was surprised to find them, 
on the whole, so little unpopular. Ho does, indeed, 
mention two grievances, both characteristic of a period 
of transition. In his report on Kaira, h(‘ remarks that 
one Esija, who in 1K04 maintained a body of 150 
horse an<i 2coo foot, had been sent to prison for 
neglecting a summons from a magistj-ato ; and that 
another (..'hief, who once resisted for two months the 
attack of the Gfiekwar's army, was thrown into gaol 
for his inability to pay debts contracted during his 
independence and in consequence of war. 

‘1 cannot more stroiiffly show the chanf^o tliat has taken 
place tlian by pointing out that these are the persons whom 
Colonel Walker, and 1 believe all the gentlemen employed 
in the first introduction of our authority, dechu’ed to be 
sovereign princes, with whom we have no light to interfere 
beyond the collection of a tribute, and that they are now 
deprived of all power and consequence, and nearly the whole 
of their revenue. Almost all these changes have, in effect, 
taken place within these three years. They cannot but feel 
a change so sudden ; and it must be owned that they have 
■suffered hardships, though not perhaps injustice.’ 
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Again, he comments upon the complaints of the 
cultivators that they were rendered liable, through 
the Adalats, for debts contracted under the Maratha 
government. 

‘ The root of* ilir trri(JVJiiice Ht'Oiiis to lie in the reudhiesH 
witli which a liond is adinitied as a siinicieiit (‘vidence of the 
juslice oi‘ a claim, hi this cas(‘ it is ]>y no means so ; for a 
rdyat is (easily drawn by occasional advances and jiartial 
payiuenfs into a complicated account wliicli it is impossible for 
liiin to nnra.V(d. This account presents a I’^reat balance in the 
lender’s favour; and as the practice is for the rdyat to give 
up liis jiroduce eacli year in iiart jiaymeni, and to take an 
advance to enable him to go on with the next, he is so 
completely in the haulers power that he would sign any- 
thing ratlier than disoblige him. The remedy, therefore, is 
to settle that in new jivovinces a bond shall not be conclusive 
when originating in an old debt of a rdyat^ but that his 
whole account shall be examined as if no bond had been 
executed, and only tlie amount which shall then appear 
fair decreed to the ])laintiff. If the debts could be paid by 
instalments regulated by the amount ol’the rdyat s payments 
to Government, it woidd complete the removal of the evil; 
but, at all events, stejjs should be taken to i)rohibit the sale 
of a rdyafs cattle and implements of husbandry in satisfae 
tion of debts/ 

Two other practical reforms (mentioned by Bishop 
Heber) were also introduced by Elphinstonc at about 
this time : the seat of the Adalat was moved from 
Bombay to Surat, in the heart of Gujarat ; and 
Gujariitlu was substituted for Persian as the official 
language of the court. 

The numerous Native States that form the external 
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fringe of Gujarat presented more difficulty. The over- 
throw of the Peshwa had not only brought the Deccan 
under British rule, it had also made the Company 
inheritor of all the ill-defined authority which he used 
to exercise in Gujarat as head of the Maratha power. 
In some cases, largo tracts of territory were subdivided 
in varying proportions between the Peshwa and the 
G^ekwar ; in others, semi- independent chiefs paid 
tribute to both. The settlement of these questions 
was rendered more easy by the weakness of the 
Baroda government. Ever since the Gdekwfir accepted 
the subsidiary system in 1802, there had been a long 
regency, during which supreme authority was prac- 
tically vested in the British Ilesident. Advantage 
was taken of this condition of affairs to consolidate 
the power of the Gaekw^r within his own dominions, 
and at the same time to curtail his exactions from his 
feudatories, who were in many cases feudatories also 
of the Company. Both in the peninsula of Kathiawar, 
and in the hiUy and wild tract known as the Mdhi 
K^Lntha, a settlement was effected, by which the tribute 
due to the G6ekwar was permanently fixed, and was 
to be paid to him through British officers. This 
arrangement continues to the present time. 

One of Elphinstone’s first duties was to proceed to 
Baroda, and to install the new Gdekwfir, Sydji B4o, 
to whom full power over his own dominions was 
restored. According to Bishop Heber, who visited 
him four years later, he turned out a fairly satisfactory 
prince, his worst fault being avarice. His revenue, 
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even in those days, was reckoned at j£'’8oo,ooo ; aud 
Heber thought him probably the most powerful person- 
age in India after Ranjit Singh. It is interesting to 
learn that three sons of the murdered Shastri were then 
occupying high positions at his court. 

Elphinstone also visited dutch, which was likewise 
under a regency, owing to the crimes and intolerable 
misrule of the Rao. Here the troubles came from two 
sources. On the one hand, the country had recently 
suffered from a terrible earthcpiake, which shook down 
towns and castles, and permanently modified some of 
the physical features. On the other hand, anarchy 
had led to constant border troubles with the inhabit- 
ants of Sind ; while the constitution of the State made 
it particularly difficult to suppress disorders. In 
theory, supi’eme power was shared with the Rdo by 
all his kinsmen of the Jareja clan of Rajputs, whose 
number Elphinstone puts at 300. With regard to 
them he wrote : 

‘ The three most probable points of difference with the 
Jarejas are: settling their disputes among fhemselves; en- 
forcing the prohibition of female infanticide ; and compelling 
them to act against plunderers within their own districts. 
In the first, all dang<!r may be averted by the prompt and 
impartial administration of justice ; in the second, by 
caution and delicacy in the means of detecting guilt and 
moderation in punishing it. The third is uu object of great 
importance. It is more likely to be attained by vigilance 
than by severity, by explaining what is expected, censuring 
neglect, and compelling restitution, with the addition of a, 
line as the punishment of participation. Great care should 
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he taken to avoid any appearance of arrogance in our treat- 
ment of the Jareja cliiefs ; hut I do not think there is any 
necessity for referring jmlilical questions to the decision of 
their body to the extent which a superficial view of the 
correspondence of the Residency would lead us to think 
usual.' 

The peninsula of Kathiawar had been settled by 
(lolonel Walker in 1805. His method was to classify 
according to jurisdiction some qco different chiefs, 
()ach of whom claimed to be sovereign and independent 
within his own territory, though their revenues varied 
from 120,000 to ..^^"jo a year, and they all paid 
tribute to the Gaekwar or to the Company as the heir 
of the Peshwa. 

‘ Formerly they were constantly engaged in wa) s among 
themselves, andliuhle, to the annual devastation of a Alaratha 
army. . . . They are now quite peaceable, but circumstances 
have prevented their being ])rosperous. Famine, the plague, 
the cholera, and the incursions of marauders from Cutch 
and the desert have caiTied off a third of the poj)ulation, and 
left almost all the chiefs in debt and difficulty.’ 

As the only means of securing the tribute, it had 
been proposed to supersede almost all the chiefs for a 
term of ten or twelve years, farming their lands, and 
reserving to them a pecuniary allowance. To Elphin- 
stone this seemed too drastic a remedy. He was 
content to take from them a temporary assignment 
of a' portion of their lands, sufficient to guarantee 
the payment of a portion of the tribute. It was many 
years before Kdthiiw^r recovered its prosperity ; but 
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at the present time several of its chiefs are among the 
most enlightened rulers in India, with a contented 
people and a full treasury. 

Mala Kantha gave rise to more perplexing pro- 
blems than Kiithifiwar. Jlritish (jontrol had becsn in- 
troduced as recently as 1813 ; but, as a matter of fact, 
the wild Illals and Kolis and the scarcely less wild 
Kajputs, who composed the population, were still 
unsubdued and refused to pay any tribute at all. It 
is curious to learn that the chiefs ranked in dignity 
according to tin* number of bowmen they could 
bring into the field. They numbered altogether J2i. 
of whom 63 owed tribute to the (Company and 24 to 
the Gdekwar, and one at least was a leudatojy of 
Sindia. To add to the complication, many of the 
chiefs had claims to tribute upon each other; while 
some were further entitled to pecuniary grants ((jiras) 
arising out of lands in the possession of the (Jornpany 
or the Gaekwiir. In truth, the problems to be ad- 
justed were very similar to those which Malcolm 
was successfully dealing with in Central India. 
Elphinstonc’s first measures were to enforce order by 
a strong military force, to fix all liabilities still re- 
maining indefinite, and to exact securities from the 
chiefs for the payment of tribute and the observance 
of their engagements in the future. These engage- 
ments included the following articles : to abstain from 
private war and from maintaining foreign mercen- 
aries; to refer all disputes to the arbitration of the 
British Government ; to give up plundering, and to 
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apprehend and sun*endor plunderers ; to protect the 
passage of merchants, and to accept compensation for 
the privilege of levying transit duties ; and to prevent 
illicit trade in opium. 

Though Gujarat occupied more of Elph instone’s 
attention, he was not altogether free from political 
trouble in the Deccan. The large State of Kolhdpur, 
under a younger branch of the house of Sivaji, was the 
focus of disordei’, arising fii’st from a long minority, 
and then from the arbitrary disposition of the young 
R^j^. Elpliinstone was compelled to occupy his terri- 
tory with troops, and to impose a minister upon him 
temporarily. Still stronger measures were adopted 
later by Elphinstone’s successor. The story of the 
outbreak at Kittur shows that Elpliinstone could act 
with severity when circumstances required it. Kittur 
was a small principality in the Southern Maratha 
country, under a Des4i, whose mnad (patent) expressly 
limited the descent to lineal heirs. On the death of 
the Desdi, in October, 1 824, some prominent men in the 
State attempted to set up an adopted son. Elphin- 
stone instructed Mr. Chaplin, Commissioner of the 
Deccan, to assume temporary charge of tlie State, 
pending an inquiry into the relationship of the person 
adopted. If it should appear that he was descended 
from the founder of the family, then Elphinstonc 
announced that he would be content to waive any 
irregularity in the form of the adoption. But when 
Mr. Thackeray, assistant to Mr. Chaplin, reached Kittur 
with a small force, the gates were shut in his face. 
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An attack was repulsed ; Thackeray was killed, and 
two British officers (one of whom was afterwards 
known to fame as Sir Walter Elliot) were taken 
prisoners. On hearing of this disaster, Elphinstone 
hurried up to Poona, put in motion an ovcrwliolming 
body of troops to overawe the insurgents, and issued 
a proclamation declaring that the principality had 
jiassed under British rule in consequence of the ex- 
tinction of the Desai’s family, and oflbring a pardon 
to all rebels (except the principals) who should sur- 
render by a certain date. This policy was successful. 
The English prisoners were well treated, and ulti- 
mately released without further fighting. In passing 
final judgment on the ringleaders, Elphinstone ex- 
pressed his opinion that they had acted in ignorance 
of the relations existing between Kittur and the 
British Government. 

What, however, caused Elphinstone more annoyance 
than these political troubles was his strained relations 
with the King’s judges, which form almost a repetition 
of the historic (juairel between Warren Hastings and 
Sir Elijah impey. A Supreme Court, consisting of 
a Chief Justice and Puisnes nominated by the Crown, 
was established at Bombay in 1823, in substitution 
for the Recorder’s court, of which Sir James Mackintosh 
had been the most distinguished ornament. This must 
be carefully distinguished from the High Court, whose 
judges were servants of the Company, exercising both 
civil and criminal jurisdiction throughout the Presi- 
dency ; whereas the authority of the Supreme Court 
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was supposed to be limited to the city of Bombay. 
From thoir first arrival the new judges seem to have 
claimed for themselves a position independent of, if 
not superior to, that of the Governor and Gouncil, 
and to have viewed with suspicion every act of the 
executive. Some of the occasions of dispute are too 
petty to mention, but two of them rise to the rank of 
constitutional questions. 

One was connected with the freedom of the press. 
A Il(;gulation or statute had been passed by the 
Supreme Government of India, substituting a set of 
j’estrictions in place of the former censorship. No 
Kc"ulation was at that time valid within the Presi- 

O 

dency towns until it had been first registered at the 
Supreme Court. When Elphinstone, in accordance 
with exjiress orders from the Court of Directors, 
offered the press statute for registration, the judges 
claimed the right to determine as to its expediency, 
and finally rejected it as not required. This led to a 
wordy combat, at first carried on between the two 
rival newspapers of Bombay, but afterwards continued 
by the Chief Justice and Elphinstone himself. This 
particular cause of quarrel was the more ridiculous, 
as only a few months previously the Governor had 
felt himself bound to deport an editor for reflections 
on the judges. The circumstances are thus told by 
Elphinstone in a letter to his friend Straehey, who now 
occupied a high official position in the India House. 

‘ Our Chief Justice quarrelled with the whole bar, aud 
formed a strong party against him in the society. One of 
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the iiewspaj^ers belonging to that pai’ty publislied reports 
by members of the bar, which ihe (.^lief Justice complained 
of in March last | 1824J as reflecting upon him. Warning 
was given to both the editors on tijat occ.asion ; but in 
August the Chief Justice comjJained tliat he was attacked 
as usual. Threats were then addressed to the editor com 
j)lained of, who was told that he would be sent home if he 
again ofi'ended. Next day he did again offend by an attack 
on the second Judge, instead of being sent home, he was 
required to apologise ; li(‘ would not, and he was sent home. 
The truth is he was before under orders from the (.^ourt of 
Directors to be sent hoim^ unless a liccmce arrived for him 
by a certain day, whicdi had elapsed. He had no i)rofession 
in this country hut, that of editor, and the ])ropriciors could 
turn him off‘ if he submitted ; while, from their wealth and 
interest, they could also provide for him if he went home. 
Home, therefore, he was willing to go ; and as the law 
required that he should be sent by a (\)m])any's ship, it was 
nec(‘ssary to send him by (Jiiiia (no ships go direct) in the 
only ship that was to sail for nine or ten months. He wuis 
told, however, that he might stay for three months, if he 
would give security for going then, or when called on. This 
he refused, jmeteiiding that the security was excessive, 
though it did not signify if it had been for a hundred 
millions, unless he meant to break his pledge and stay 
beyond the time. l>y these means he got up a tolerably 
hard case, and had nearly got a harder by going home a 
charter-party passenger, when the Government cut liim out 
of that advantage by paying 700 rupees (X70) for his passage 
at the cuddy table. To sum up : as there were Regulations, 
it was necessary to enforce them ; and as the other party 
would make no concession, it was necessary to proceed to 
extremes. Not being particularly cordial with the Judges, 
I felt it more my duty to support them, as the belief that 
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they were deserted by the Government would have em- 
boldened their enemies. But, even at the best of times, 
I could not have turned a deaf ear to their complaints.' 

It should he stated that Elphinstono was a consis- 
tent supporter of restrictions upon newspapers in 
India, which in those days meant, of course, English 
newspapers. He always had present to his mind 
the instability of the empire, and he was averse 
to incurring any unnecessary risk by encouraging cri- 
ticism and consequent excitement. Bishop Heber 
remarks that Elphinstone’s ‘ opinion and experience 
are the strongest presumptions which I have yet met 
wdth in favour of the censorship.’ The press in India 
was not declared free until ten years later, in the brief 
(lovemor-Goneralship of Metcalfe. 

The other serious collision with the Supreme Court 
arose on a point of public law, which still possesses 
practical importance. During the war of 1817-18, a 
commandant of one of the Peshwa’s forts carried 
away with him, in violation of the terms of his 
surrender, a large amount of treasure to Poona. 
There he was seized by Elphinstono’s orders ; some 
part of the treasure was found in his possession, 
and more was paid over by him before bis release. 
He always claimed the treasure, either part or the 
whole, as his private property, but took no steps 
to prosecute the claim. After his death, a native 
bahker at Bombay, to whom he had bequeathed his 
rights, brought an action of trover against Elphin- 
stone personally in the Supreme Court. 
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‘ The want of jurisdiction of the court in a question of prize 
occurring' befoi’o j>eace was quite restored, and in a country 
subject to the Supreme Government, was urged, as well as 
the danger ol' setting afloat all questions connected with the 
first settlement of a new comjuest ; but all were over-ruled. 
When the cause came on, the counsel for the plaintiff 
declaimed against the Government in the most unmeasured 
terms, promising to dispel the illusion under which the 
natives laboured, to exjtose the misgovernment of the Com- 
pany, and to prevent the renewal of the Charter. The Judges 
li.stened with favour, the trial was protracted for twentj'-one 
days, and every attempt made to bring out facts unfavour- 
able to the Government.’ 

In the course of these proceedings, the court granted 
a subpoena against the Chief Secretary to produce all 
the records of the Government connected with the 
Mardtha war. Supported by the opinion of the 
Advocate-General, Elphinstone declined to comply 
with the order. Ho was willing to furnish every 
paper that could throw light on the cause — indeed, 
every one where it was mentioned, with the exception 
of two secret despatches the disclosure of which might 
throw light on the channels through which intelligence 
was received. But as to the claim that the entire 
mass of records should be produced, he advised resis- 
tance, even if the court should go so far as to commit 
the Secretary for contempt. 

‘ There must, I should think, be papers containing sus- 
picious of the fidelity of paiticular powers ; indications of the 
points in which our own Government is vulnerable ; political 
plans not yet accomplished ; several communications from 

TS. 
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individuals who would lie injured by their publication ; and 
many other papers which it would be a breach of duty in us 
to make known. On this f^round, therefore, I would object 
to the records being furnished ; but I would also do so on 
general principle, if I had no particular reason to think the 
publication of the records would be hurtful in this instance. 
If the records of every department arc once placed at the 
mercy of every attorney who makes an ajiplication to the 
Supreme Court, there can be no secrecy in any aftair, foreign 
or domestic, and no confidence in our own deliberations or 
in the persons with whom we have to communicate in any 
transaction.’ 

Elphinstone’s biographor professes hiraself ignorant 
of the final issue of this aftair. As a matter of fact, 
a verdict passed against Elphinstone in the Supreme 
Court for rupees 1,754,290 (.^‘’175,429); but this was 
set aside by the Privy Council, on appeal. A full 
report of the case is to be found in the second 
volume of the new series of State Trials, which is now 
being published under authority. It may be added 
that the conflict between the executive and the judicial 
power at Bombay reached its climax a few years later, 
under another Governor and another Chief Justice. 

Hitherto we have only recounted episodes in the 
course of Elphinstone’s administration of Bombay. 
But there are three subjects to which his continual 
attention was devoted, and upon which his fame as a 
Ruler of India rests : the codification of the law, the 
liberal admission of the natives to office, and the edu- 
cation of the people. 

Even while at Poona Elphinstone had studied Ben- 
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tham, and had pondered over the possibility of drawing 
up a digest of the law as it stood at the time of the con- 
(juest. It was only after this was accomplished that he 
could contemplate the gradual substitution of English 
courts for tlie indigenous paiichdyats. In a letter of 
that time he writes to Strachey, himself a jurist : 

‘ The written law was that of tlie Iliiidus, always vague 
and unknown to the hulk of the peo])le, often absurd and 
still oftener entirely disused. The unwriiten law was com- 
posed of the maxims that occur to people of common sense 
in a country not remarkably enlightened, modified by Hindu 
law and Hindu opinions, and constantly influenced by the 
direct and lawful interference of the j)rince, who was fountain 
of all law, and by the weight of rank and wealth and 
interest/ 

And again in a letter to Erskine, from whom he had 
learned his Benthamism : 

‘ Tim first thing to do is to learn what the existing 
institutions are ; and this, when there is no wiitten law 
(none that is acted on at least) must be a work of time. No 
one nuiJi or liumber of men can present in one view all the 
numerous customs and traditions that compof-e the actual law 
of this country. They will tell [youj what the Hindu law is, 
but it is never practised ; or they will tell you of the practice 
in Baji Rao’s tima> when everything was venal. It is only 
by degrees, and as questions arise of themselves, that you get 
the answers and learn what mode of proceeding is generally 
esteemed lawful. The same sort of experience will suggest 
the parts of tlie system that require to be improved, and will 
help to point out the remedy. 1 think at the end of a year 
from this time there may be grounds for forming a confident 
opinion as to the best mode of administering justice/ 


M 2 
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Within a year, Elphinstone had been transferred to 
Bombay, where one of the first acts of his adininistra* 
tion was to appoint a committee for the codification of 
the law. One of the members of this committee was 
Erskine ; the president was Babington, another ardent 
Benthamite. Their task was twofold: (i) To revise 
and reduce to system the existing Regulations or 
statutes passed by the Bombay Council ; and (a) to 
investigate thoroughly the legal customs and usages 
of the people. The first and easiest portion of the 
task was satisfactorily accomplished. The Regula- 
tions dealt for the most part with mattem of procedure, 
governing the constitution of the courts, fiscal, civil, 
and criminal ; they also laid down some pi’oliibitions 
and puni.shments, and settled a few questions of sub- 
stantial law — such as the relations of master and ser- 
vant, landlord and tenant — which forced themselves on 
the attention of Goveimment from time to time. The 
revised Boml)ay Regulations, which came into effect 
in 1827, have received the following commendation 
from Sir James Stephen^. After speaking of the 
rough-and-ready codes framed by Lord Lawrence for 
the Punjab, he goes on : 

‘ He was not, however, the first Indian statesman who 
had sfet an example in this direction. Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, when Governor of Bombay, had done a great and 
important work of the same kind. Under his administration 
the' whole of the Bombay Regulations were formed into a 

‘ Seasimed Noceedings of the Naiimal Assodation for the PrmuMm 
of Social Sciettcefor 1873-3 (p. 8). 
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code, regularly arranged according to their subject-matter. 
Thi,s code consists of twenty-seven Regulations, subdivided 
into chapters and sections. It refers to the same subjects as 
the Bengal Regulations, but diflers from them in the circum- 
stance that i<. contains a body of substaniial criminal law 
which reinainetl in lorccs until if wms superseded Iry fhe 
Criminal Code, and whicli had very considerable merits, 
though it would probably not have sujiported tlie test of 
strict ])rofessional crificism, to which indeed it wms not 
intended to be subjected.’ 

The othei’ portion of the w ork of the committee was 
that in which Elphinstone himself took mo.st interest, 
though no I'csults were produced commen.surate with 
the labour expended. A digest of Hindu law is even 
at the present day beyond the hope of Indian law 
reformers. But Elphinstone’s original design went 
much further. It is one of his chief merits to have 
laid downi — what is not yet generally recognised — 
that ‘what we call Hindu law applies to the Brah- 
mans only : each caste has separate laws and customs 
of its own, and even these vary according to the part 
of the country in which the different portions of a 
caste are settled.’ On the other hand, his experience 
of Gujardt taught him a better opinion of our Civil 
Courts, though he never wavered in his belief that the 
zwminddri system of Cornwallis had destroyed the 
police system and hopelessly injured the status of the 
rdyats in Bengal. The object, therefore, that he kept 
constantly in view was the preparation of a complete 
code of Hindu civil law, based partly upon the written 
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books and partly upon the existing customs, which 
should be administered generally by the English 
courts. His plan is thus formulated in a Minute 
dated July, 1823. 

‘The Dhanna SliJlsira, it is inideratood, is a collection of 
ancient treatises neither clear nor consistent in themselves, 
and now buried under a heap of more modern commentaries, 
the whole beyond the knowledge of perhaps the most learned 
panditH, and every part wholly unknown to the people who 
live under it. Its place is supplied in many cases by known 
customs, founded indeed on the Dharma ShAstra, but 
modified by the convenience of different castes or com- 
munities, and no longer deriving authority from any written 
text. The uncertainty of all decisions obtained from such 
sources must be obvious, especially when required for the 
guidance of a foreign judge, himself a stranger both to the 
written law and to the usage which in cases supplies its 
place. The usual resource, when the Shdstra has to be 
consulted, is to refer to the pandit of the court, on whose 
integrity the justice of the decision must in the first instance 
depend. Supposing, however, that he is honest and learned 
(which last quality is not now common, and must daily 
become more rare), he has the choice of a variety of books to 
quote from, and in many instances the same book has a 
variety of decisions on the same question. When the question 
depends on customs, the evil is at least as great. The law is 
then to be collected from the examinations of private in- 
dividuals; the looseness of tradition must lead to contrary 
opinions ; and even when any rule is established, it is likely 
to 1:^ too vague to be easily applied to the case in point. 
Add to this the chance of corruption, faction-favour, and 
other sources of partiality among witnesses. 

‘ There are but two courses by which a remedy can be 
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applied. The first is to make a new code founded entirely 
on general principles, applicable to all ages and nations. 
The Bccorid is to endeavour to compile a complete and con- 
sistent code from the mass of written law and the fragments 
of tradition, determining on general principles of juris- 
prudence those points where the Hindu books and traditions 
present only conflicting authorities, and perhaps supplying 
on similar principles any glaring deficiencies that may 
remain when the matter for compilation has been exhausted. 
The first of these courses, if otherwise expedient, is rendered 
entirely imijracti cable here by the altachment of the natives 
to their own institutions, and by the degree to which their 
laws are interwoven with their religion and manners. The 
second plan, is, therefore the only one which it is in our power 
to pursue. The first step towards the accomplishment of its 
objects appears to be to ascertain in each district whether 
there is any book of acknowledged authority, either for the 
whole or any branch of the law. The next is to ascertain 
what exceptions there are to the written authorities, and 
what customs and conditions exist indejiendent of them. 
The best modes of conducting these inquiries are — first, to 
examine the Shdstris, heads of castes, and other persons 
likely to be acquainted either with the law, the custom of 
castes, or the i^ublic opinion regarding the authority at- 
tached to each ; and, second, to extract from the records of 
the courts of justice the information already obtained on 
these subjects in the course of judicial investigation.' 

This Minute was written exactly ten years before the 
appointment of the Law Commission of 1833, of which 
Macaulay was the most prominent member. The Penal 
Code, drafted by that Commission, did not become law 
until 1 860. A long series of other codes have since been 
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approved by the Indian legislature dealing with such 
special subjects as contracts, trusts, negotiable instru- 
ments, &c. The civil and criminal procedure has also 
been codified. But Elphinstonc’s project of reducing to 
intelligible form the entire body of Hindu law and cus- 
tom, both written and unwritten, still remains unaccom- 
plished, being as far in advance of our time as it was 
of his. The only immediate results were the compila- 
tion of a work by Mr. Steele, giving a mass of infor- 
mation regarding rules of caste, marriage, inheritance, 
&c. ; a series of reports of decisions of the courts of 
law, prepared by Mr. Borradaile ; and a translation of 
a Sanskrit book on inheritance by the same author. 
None of these works, however, appeared until the 
year in which Elphinstone left Boml)ay, and then the 
scheme was dropped. 

With regard to the admission of natives to office, 
Elphinstone’s views were not less in advance of 
his time. These views were maintained by him con- 
sistently from the time of his early administration at 
Poona down to the day of his death. They were 
not suggested by sentiment, but based upon the 
broadest principles of political philosophy. It is 
possible that Elphinstone received his first impulse 
in this direction from the genial nature of Malcolm 
and from the mature wisdom of Munro. He always 
wrote in admiration of Malcolm’s sympathetic treat- 
ment, of the natives ; and he was ever ready to learn 

^ See Anglo-Indian Codes. Edited by Whitley Stokes. (Two 
Yols., 1887 and 1888, with Supplements for 1890 and 1891.) 
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from Munro how they might be safely entrusted with 
larger administrative power’s. His own experience as 
Commissioner of the Deccan taught him the impor- 
tance, and also the difficulty, of caiTying his theories 
into practice. Meanwhile, his reading — especially of 
Bentham and of books about China — and his inter- 
course with Mackintosh and Erskine, had led him to 
form speculative opinions upon the future of British 
rule, which would sound very advanced even at the 
present day. As the deliberate conviction of the 
most enlightened mind that has devoted itself to the 
government and history of India, Elphinstone’s pro- 
phetic forecast seems hardly to have attracted the 
attention it deserves. 

As early as May, 1819, while still in the Deccan, he 
wrote to Malcolm : 

‘ Sooiiei' or later, it is pjobably desirable tb.at wo should 
have all the country. . . It' we can then luauagc our native 
army, and keeji out the RussiaiiB 1 see nothing to threaten 
the safety of our empire, until the natives become enlightened 
under our tuition, and a separation becomes desirable to 
both parties.’ 

In a letter to Mackintosh of the following month, 
he speaks out yet more freely : 

‘I am afraid the belief that our Indian Empire will not 
be long-lived is reason, and not prejudice. It is difficult to 
guess the death it may die; but if it escapes the Russians, 
and other foreign attacks, I think the seeds of its ruin will 

‘ Observe that it is no longer the French who aro tho cause of 
anxiety. 
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be found in the native army — a delicate and dangerous 
machine, which a little mismanagement may easily turn 
against us. The most desirable death for us to die of should 
be, the improvement of the natives reaching such a pitch as 
would render it im])ossible for a foreign nation to retain the 
government ; but this seems at an immeasurable distance. . . . 
A time of separation must come ; and it is for our interest 
to have an early separation from a civilised people, rather 
than a violent rupture witli a barbarous nation, in which it 
is probable that all our settlers and even our commerce 
would perish, along with all the institutions we liad intro- 
duced into the country/ 

On the occasion of the mutiny at Barrackpur (i 826), 
he writes to Metcalfe in less desponding tones : 

‘ I used to think our empire made of glass ; but when one 
considers the rough usage it has stood, both in old times and 
recent, one is apt to think it is made of iron. I believe it is 
of steel, which cuts through everything if you keep its 
edge even, but it is very apt to snap short if it falls into 
unskilful hands.’ 

Nor were these speculations confined to private 
correspondence. They were convictions which Elphin- 
stone did his best to carry out in practical adminis- 
tration, and which he ventured to incorporate in his 
official minutes. In his Eeport on the Deccan (1819), 
from which many quotations have already been made, 
he advocated the creation of posts for natives with a 
salary of not less than j6/i2oo a year, on the ground 
that' ‘ economy, no less than policy, requires liberal 
pay when there is considerable trust — a maxim long 
since confirmed in its application to the natives by 
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the experience and sagacity of General Munro.’ One 
of his first plans at Bombay (1820) — which was 
thwarted by the opposition of his colleagues in Council 
— was to graft a native college on the proposed Euro- 
pean one, so as to educate native instruments of 
government by the side of young civil servants, and 
likewise to preserve and encourage native learning. 
Two years later (1822), on hearing that Munro had 
instituted something like a Native Board of Revenue 
at Madras, ho writes to him for particulars : 

‘ It fiecms to b(! one great advantage of the arrangement 
that it opens a door to the employment of natives in high 
and efficient situations. I should he happy to know if you 
think the plan can he extended to the judicial or ajiy other 
line. Besides the necessity for having good native advisers 
in governing natives, it is necessary that we should pave 
the way for the introduction of the natives to some share in 
the government of their own country. It may ho half a 
century before wc are obliged to do so ; but the system of 
government and education which we have already established 
must, some time or other, work such a change on the people 
of this country that it will be impossible to confine them to 
subordinate employments ; and if we have not previously 
opened vents for their ambition and ability, we may expect 
an explosion which will overturn our government.’ 

And again, in 1826, in a letter to Henry Ellis — sug- 
gested by some public proposals of his in favour of 
the admission of natives to all offices — he writes : 

‘ It has always been a favourite notion of mine that our 
object ought to be to place ourselves in the same relation to 
the natives that the Tartars are in to the Chinese : retain- 
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ing tlie government and militaiy f) 0 \ver, but gradually 
relinquisliing all share in the civil administration, except 
that degrt‘e of control which is necessary to give the whole 
an impulse and direction. This operation must be so gradual 
that it need not even alarm the Directoi’s (as you suppose) 
for their civil patronage; but it ought to be kept in mind, 
and all our measures ought to tend to that object. The 
first steps are 1o commence a systematic education of the 
natives for civil offices, to make over to them at once a 
larger share of judicial business, to increase tluur emolu- 
ments generally, and to open a few high prizes for the most 
able and honest among tliem. The j^eriod wlien they may he 
admitted into Council (as you propose) seems to be distant ; 
but they might very safely he consulted on all topics not 
political, and wliei’e there were no secrets to keep and no 
places to difcj)Ose of.’ 

Finally, no less radical views are to be found in a 
Minute on Education (1824), which was undoubtedly 
intended to come uiider the eyes of the Court of 
Directors : 

‘ If care were taken to qualify the natives for tlie public 
service, and afterwai ds to encoui'age their employment, the 
picture would soon he reversed. At no very distant day we 
might see natives engaged in superintending a portion of a 
district as the European Assistants are now. In a more 
advanced stage, they miglit sometimes be Ilegistrars and 
Sub-collectors, or even t Collectors and Judges; and it may 
not be too visionary to suppose a period at which they 
might hear to the English nearly the relation which the 
Chinese do to the Taitars, the Europeans retaining the 
government and the military power, while the natives filled 
a large portion of the civil stations, and many of the sub- 
ordinate employments in the army* 
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‘ It may be ur^^ed tliat, if we raise the natives to an 
equality with oursclvcn by education, and at tlie same time 
admit them to a share in their own government, it is not 
likely they will be content with the position assigned to them, 
or will ever rest until they have made good their title to 
the whole. It cannot be denied that there is much ground 
for the apprehension, but .1 do not see that we are at all 
more secure on any other plan. If we endeavour to depress 
the natives, our govm'Jimeiit may ho ovi‘rthi-own by their 
resistance ; and such a (;atastrophe would be more disastrous 
and more disgraceful than that just su 2 )p()sed. Even if we 
succe(^ded in the attemj)t, our empire, being unconnected 
with the peo 2 )le, would 1x5 liable to be subverted either by 
foreign con(ju(*st or by th^ revolt of our descendants ; and it 
is better for our honour and interest, as well as for the 
welfare of mankind, that we should resign our power into 
the hands of the j'^ople for wlmse benefit it is entrusted, 
than that it should be wrested from us by a rival nation, or 
claimed as a bii*tliright by a handful of creoles. 

‘ These sj)eculatiojis may seem to he too far, 

and they are certainly not proportioned to the limited 
question which has given rise to them. But it is necessary 
to fix on some system towards which our measui es should be 
directed, since it is impossible to make a good choice of the 
means until we have conic to a determination as to the end 
to bo attained. If it is not thought desirable that the 
natives should at some future i>enod be admitted to a share 
in the administration of the government, it would be highly 
impolitic and inconsistent to take even these jmitial measures 
for their improvement, or to I’etard their jirogress to a state 
of depression in which alone they can be expected to reconcile 
themselves to the station for which they are destined.’ 

Nearly thirty years later (1850), Elphinstone ex- 
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pressed identically the same opinions in a letter to 
Charles Hay Cameron, suggested by the refusal of the 
Court of Directors to appoint a qualified native to 
the covenanted medical service In 1854 again, in 
reference to a book about China, ho wrote to Sir T. E. 
Colebrooko, his biographer : 

‘ The moi'al is that we must not dreatn of perpetual posses- 
sion, but must apjily ourselves to bring the natives into a 
state that will admit of their governing themselves in a 
manner that may be beneficial to our interest as well as their 
own and that of the rest of the world ; and to take the 
glory of the achievement and the sense of having done our 
duty for the chief reward of our exertions.’ 

Nor was Elphinstono’s deliberate judgment modified 
one whit by the disturbing events of the Mutiny. In 
the very y(!ar (1858) before his death, -when the gov- 
ernment of India was being remodelled in Parliament, 
on its transfer from the Company to the Crown, wo 
find him praising Mr. Gladstone as the only speaker 
of note who had laid stress on the supreme impoiiance 
of making ‘ the Indian nation ’ contented ; and remark- 
ing that a time must come when natives will have to 
be introduced into the new Council of the Secretary of 
State. 

In accordance wdth these principles, Elphinstone 
always advocated the importance of maintaining free 
intercourse with natives, on the terms of the old 

^ This letter is printed at the end of Cameron’s Address to Parlia- 
ment on the Duties of Great Britain to India in resffect of the Bdmation of 
the Natives and their Official Employment (Longmans, 1853)* 
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Mar^lthd, simplicity ; and he enforced the lesson by his 
own example. We have already seen how Bishop 
Heber remarked upon ' the countenance and famili- 
arity which he extends to all the natives of rank who 
approach him.’ So, in his Deccan Report (1819), we 
find him laying it down that ‘ gentlemen ought to 
receive the natives ofkm, when not on business’; for 
‘ this intercourse -with the natives is as much a point 
of duty, and contributes as much to good government, 
as the details in which wt^ are generally occupied.’ 
And, again, in a letter to Strachey (1821), ‘It is not 
enough to give good laws, or even good courts ; you 
must take the people along with you, and give them 
a share in your feelings, which can only be done by 
sharing theks.’ That Elphinstone’s own efforts in 
this direction were not thrown away is attested by 
the address presented to him on resigning office by 
the natives of Bombay, in which special stress is laid 
upon his ‘ affable and encouraging manners, and free- 
dom from prejudice.’ 

Elphinstone’s interest in education will be re- 
membered as long as the College bearing his name 
stands at Bombay. But the extent of his interest 
was by no means limited to the teaching in English 
now given in that institution. It is hanlly too much 
to say that he was the founder of that system of 
instruction, both in the vernacular languages and in 
English, which has contributed as much as its geogra- 
phical position to give Bombay pre-eminence over cer- 
tain other provinces. His Minute on Education, dated 
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March, 1824^, ranks as an historical document with 
his Deccan Report ; but this is only one of a long 
series which he wrote on the subject. While at 
Poona, he had diverted the Dakshina endowment to 
the foundation of an institution for Sanskrit learning, 
which has gi-adually developed into the Poona College ; 
and he took measures to improve tlie existing village 
schools by the printing and distribution of well-chosen 
books of Hindu morality. 

At this time, Bombay was probably the most back- 
ward of all the Presidencies in respect of education. 
The chaplains of the Company were expected to super- 
vise a few chai'ity schools, in addition to their other 
duties. Missionary effort was almost eonfined to a 
small party of Americans, who came to Bombay about 
1814. A Society for the Promotion of the Education 
of tfie Poor, on the mo<icl of the Education Society in 
Bengal, was established in 1820, as the result of a 
public meeting at which Elphinstone presided ; and 
it was through the voluntary agency of this society 
that all education in the vernacular languages was 
conducted during the next sixteen years. Elpbin- 
stone obtained for the society a grant of j^’5000, to be 
devoted to the printing of books and the purchase of 
prizes, thus leaving the subscriptions of members free 
for providing a normal school for training native 
teachers. He also ordered that an elaborate set of 
enquiries should be conducted by local officers into 

^ This Minute, but not tho others, has been printed by Mr. G*. W. 
Forrest in his SelecHom, 
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the existing provision for primary instruction. Th(! 
result of these inquiries, which was not made known 
until 1832, disclosed a total of 1705 schools with 
35,143 scholars in ‘ the British territories dependent 
on Bombay,’ with a total population estimated at 
nearly four and three-quarter millions of souls. In 
the year 1 890 the corresponding figures for the whole 
of Bombay were j 1,716 schools and 591,627 pupils: 
while the population was returned by the Census of 
1891 at nearly nineteen millions. 

Eljihinstone’s educational policy encountered no 
little opposition, from the Court of Directors as well 
as from his own Council. One of his most cherished 
projects was to found a college at Bombay for young 
civilians, on a more modest scale than Wellesley’s 
Fort William College, but with a special department 
for the training of native officials. The latter part of 
the scheme was opposed by his colleagues, while the 
whole failed to obtain the sanction of the authorities 
at home. He had also gi’eat difficulty in preserving 
the Poona College, though he proved that it was no 
charge on the Company’s revenue, being maintained 
entirely out of alienated funds. In particular, he 
defended the professorship of Sanskrit poetry in the 
following noble plea, inspired by his own enthusiasm 
for the Greek and Latin classics, for Sanskrit itself 
was to him a sealed book : 

‘ Even without the example and assistance of a more 
civilised nation, the science possessed by eveiy people is 
gradually superseded by their own discoveries as they 

K 
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advance in knowledge, and their early works fall into disuse 
and into oblivion. But it is otherwise with their poetry : 
the standard works maintain their reputation undiminished 
in everj^ age, they form the models of composition and the 
fountains of classical language ; and the writers of the 
rudest ages are those who contribute the most to the delight 
and refinement of the most improved of their posterity.' 

With regard to the general subject of education, he 
wrote, in language that has not yet lost its signifi- 
cance : 

‘It is difficult to imagine an undertaking in which our 
duty, our interest, and our honour are more immediately 
concerned. It is now well understood that in all countries 
the happiness of the poor depends in a great measure on 
their education. It is by means of it alone that they can 
acquire those habits of prudence and self-respect from Avhich 
all other good qualities spring; and if ever there was a 
country where such habits are required, it is this. We have 
all often heard of the ills of early marriage and overflowing 
population ; of the savings of a life squandered on some one 
occasion of festivity ; of the helplessness of the rdyats which 
renders them a prey to money-lenders ; of their indifference 
to good clothes and houses, which has been urged on some 
occasions as an argument against lowering the public 
demands on them ; and finally, of the vanity of all laws to 
protect them when no individual can be found who has spirit 
enough to take advantage of those enacted in their favour. 
There is but one remedy for all this, which is education/ 

The actual measures that he proposed are thus 
summarised : 

(i) ^To improve the mode of teaching at the native 
schools, and to increase their number ; ( 2 ) to supply them 
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with school-books; (3) to hold out some encouragement 
to the lower orders of natives to avail themselves of the 
means of instruction thus afforded them ; (4) to establish 
schools for teaching the European sciences and improvements 
in the higher branches of education ; (5) to provide for the 
preparation and publication of books of moral and physical 
science in native languages ; (6) to establish schools for the 
purpose of teaching English to those disposed to pursue it as 
a classical lajiguage, and as a means of acquiring a know- 
ledge of the European discoveries; (7) to hold forth en- 
couragement to the natives in the pursuit of these last 
branches of knowledge.’ 

When judged by the standard to which education 
in Bombay has long ago attained, this programme may 
not appear very ambitious ; but it was then as much 
in advance of the spirit of the age as it now is behind 
it. Elphinstone was himself careful to conciliate the 
Court of Directors, by arguing that the cost would 
only to a moderate extent fall upon the Company : that 
of the schools was to be borne by the villages ; that of 
the prizes and professors by funds already alienated ; 
the press, as the demand for books inci'eased, would 
be self-supporting; while the services of the vacci- 
nators were to be enlisted as voluntary school-inspec- 
tors. At least one member of Council objected to 
any interference with village schools, arguing that the 
Government should confine its assistance to English 
education. No step involving expenditure could be 
taken without a reference to the authorities at home ; 
and the necessary sanction seems not to have arrived 
until after Elphinstone had left India. In 1838, the 

N 3 
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first English school was opened at Bombay, and about 
the same time an English department was attached to 
the Sanskrit College at Poona. The battle between 
English and the vernacular as the medium of instruc- 
tion was ultimately fought out at Calcutta, and won 
by Macaulay as the champion of English. At Bombay, 
the judicious compromise advocated by Elphinstone 
long held its ground. 

It was fitting that Elphinstone’s rule at Bombay 
should be commemorated by the establishment of an 
English college, towai’ds which natives were the largest 
subscribers. When he first heard of the proposal, he 
is reported to have said, '■hoc potim m'llle 
The original plan was to found ‘ professorships for the 
purpose of teaching the natives the English language, 
and the arts, sciences, and literature of Europe— to be 
held in the first instance by learned men to be invited 
from Great Britain, until natives of the country should 
be found perfectly competent to undertake the office.’ 
A sum of about ^£’27,000 was quickly subscribed, to 
wbich the Government added as much more, and also 
allowed a liberal rate of interest on the whole. So 
great, however, was the procrastination of those days, 
that the Elphinstone Institution was not actually 
opened until 1834, seven years after Elphinstone had 
left India. It then comprised three objects ; (i) a 
college department, to which holders of scholarships, 
twenty in number, were alone admitted, and where the 
subjects taught included English composition, logic, 
political economy, higher mathematics, and physical 
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science ; (2) a middle school, in which both English 
and, the vernacular were taught ; and (3) a number of 
vernacular schools. Professorships of botany and 
chemistry wore added in 1 846. But it was not until 
1873 that the college received its full staff, which now 
consists of seven professors, of whom all but two are 
Englishmen. I)ujing the last twenty years the prin- 
cipal has been Mr. William Wordsworth, a grandson of 
the poet. Meanwhile, in 1 837, the Elpbinstone College 
found its place within the Bombay University, founded 
during the year of the Mutiny, while Lord Elphin- 
stone, the nephew of Mountstuart, was Governor of 
Bombay ; and in December, 1868, the new buildings 
were inaugurated by Lord Mayo, who commented 
upon the part played by two Elphinstones in the edu- 
cational history of the Presidency. 

Wo have now accompanied Elpbinstone to the 
close of his Governorship. In those days there was 
not, as now, a fixed term of five years. But Elphin- 
stone felt that he had ruled long enough. After an 
unbroken service of more than thirty years, he was 
fully entitled to claim his retirement. His old long- 
ing for home had somewhat died away, but it was 
succeeded by a strong desire to visit the classical 
sites of Greece and Italy. He felt that he had done 
enough for fame, while some accident might imperil 
the reputation he had won. The dispute with the 
Supreme Court, and the lack of encouragement in 
his educational schemes, alike troubled him. Above 
all, he was doubtful whether his health was not 
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becoming affected by the hot and rainy climate 
of Bombay. Accordingly, after much deliberation, 
he finally made up his mind to send in his resignation. 
This resolve was formed in June, i8a6^, during a 
farewell visit to the Deccan. By May, 1827, 
seems to have received the welcome tidings of 
Malcolm’s appointment as his successor ; but he still 
had to wait until Malcolm arrived in the following 
October. All through the intervening period his 
thoughts were elsewhere. He set to work, like a 
schoolboy, to make a calendar, in which Wednesday 
(the Council day) was erased week by week for ten 
months. In February, he wrote in his diary : ‘ Eight 
months of India and one of misery at sea are yet to 
elapse before I stand a single horseman on the desert.’ 
His di’cams were all of Greece ; and he accumulated 
a library of Greek travel, beginning with Pausanias, 
and ending with Clarke and Chandler, Gell and 
Leake. 

Elphinstone handed over office to Malcolm on the 
1st of November, 1827, the anniversary of the day on 
which he had himself taken his seat as Governor 
eight years before^. The following fortnight was 
occupied with the bitter-sweet festivities of leave- 
taking, about which bis own diary is silent. Bn was 
requested to sit to Sir Thomas Lawrence for his 
portrait, which was placed in the rooms of the 

* Not 1825, as erroneously stated by Colebrooke (ii. 183), 

^ Officially his appointment in England dates from the 7th of 
October, 1818. See The Book of Dignities (ed. 1890), p, 659. 
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Education Society ^ ; and a noble statue by Chantrey 
also stands in the Town Hall. Addresses poured in 
upon him — from the British residents in the Pre- 
sidency, from the civil and military officers serving 
in the Deccan, from the clergy, and from the mem- 
bers of the Literary Society (the precursor of the 
Bombay branch of the Asiatic Society). But his best 
memorial is to be found in the native address an- 
nouncing the foundation of the Elphinstone Institu- 
tion, the beginning of which runs as follows : 

‘ We, the native princes, chiefs, gentlemen, and inhabitants 
of Bombay, its dependencies, and allied territories, cannot 
contemplate your approaching departure from the country 
without endeavouring to express, however faintly, the most 
profound and busting regret which has been occasioned in our 
minds by your resignation of the government of this Presi- 
dency. For until you became Commissioner in the Deccan 
and Governor of Bombay, never had we been enabled to 
appreciate correctly the invaluable benefits which the 
British dominion is calculated to diffuse throughout the 
whole of India. But having beheld with admiration, for so 
long a period, the affable and encouraging nianners, the 
freedom from prejudice, the consideration at all times 
evinced for the interests and welfare of the people of this 
country, the regard shown to their ancient customs and laws, 
the constant endeavours to extend amongst them the in- 
estimable advantages of intellectual and moral improvement, 
the commanding abilities applied to ensure peniianent 

' This portrait, which is a full-length, now hangs in the Library 
of Elphinstone College. — Mr. R. Q. Oxenham, the present Principal, 
writes that it was not quite finished when the painter died, and 
was completed by a pupil. 
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ameliorations in the condition of all classes, and to promote 
their prosperity on the soundest principhfs, by which your 
private and public conduct has been so pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished, we are led to consider the influence of the British 
Government as the most important and desirable blessing 
which the Supreme Being could have bestowed oii our 
native land.' 

May we not say that Oriental hyperbole here coin- 
cides with the language of truth ? 



CHAPTEK XI 

Return Home: Retirement in Engeand 
1828 1859 

When Elphinstonc left Bombay he was forty- 
eight years old — an age at which many men in Eng- 
land are only beginning to take a prominent part in 
public affairs. More than thii’ty years of life still 
remained to him ; but, though offers of employment 
were not wanting, his career as a man of action had 
now finally closed. His health had been affected 
by thirty-one years’ continuous residence in a hot 
climate ; he had ac(piired a modest competence as the 
result of his savings ; and his personal inclination 
turned to books, travel, and tbo society of friends to 
occupy and soothe the remainder of his days. His 
early ambition had not been fully satisfied ; but as 
time went on, he distrusted his own abilities, and 
latterly he shrank, with almost morbid diffidence, 
from venturing into any untried sphere of activity. 
More wise than some of his contemporaries, he recog- 
nised from the first that his work in India had dis- 
qualified him to compete with politicians at home. 
And his wisdom was still more conspicuously shown 
by his disinclination to criticise events which had taken 
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place in India under changed circumstances. His 
unique experience was always at the disposal of those 
who cared to consult him ; but he never volunteered 
his advice, and he never degenerated into either a 
partisan or a laudator temjMjrls aeti. This closing 
period of his life forms a prolonged evening, golden 
and mellow, though flecked with clouds, which fitly 
ends a day of such early promise and sustained 
achievement. 

Elphinstone left Bombay in November, 1827, but 
he did not arrive in England until May, 1829. The 
eighteen months that intervened were spent in 
travelling leisurely through Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, 
Greece, and Italy, in company with a doctor and one 
or two Indian friends. The East happened to be in one 
of its recurrent paroxysms, which rendered the jour- 
ney somewhat exciting. The Greek revolt was then 
at its height, and Russia declared war against Turkey 
just before the party reached Constantinople. As 
seems to have been customary before the opening of 
the ovei’land route, they entered Egypt by way of 
Kosseir on the Red Sea, the port that had been used 
by Sir David Baird’s Indian expedition some twenty 
years previously. Thence they marched across the 
desert to the Nile, where they visited the ruins of 
Karnak and Thebes, under the guidance of Sir 
Garc^er Wilkinson. Mehemet Ali was absent from 
Egypt, but he had left orders that every civility 
should be extended to them. Their troubles began 
at Alexandria. They learned that the plague was 
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raging in Palestine, and that they would not be 
allowed to visit Asia Minor without a firmdn from 
the Porte. At last, they managed to charter a Sar- 
dinian vessel, which landed them at Jaffa ; and they 
made a tour through Palestine under the protection 
of an Austrian passport. This tour was extended as 
far as Baalbec and the ruined city of Jerash beyond 
Jordan, then little visited. Returning through the 
Lebanon, they rejoined their vessel at Beyrout, where 
they resumed their English nationality, and carried 
off with them the British consul, in defiance of the 
Pasha. After touching at Cyprus, and exploring the 
ruined sites on the seacoast of Lycia, they visited 
Rhodes and Cos, and finally abandoned their ship at 
Budrun, the ancient Halicarnassus. Here they started 
on their adventurous journey along the mainland to 
Constantinople, without waiting for a firman. How- 
ever, they met everywhere with hospitable entertain- 
ment from the Aghas (hereditary chieftains), and 
reached their destination in safety, via Smyrna, 
Sardis, and the Troad. With an invading army of 
Russians at Shumla, Constantinople was not a place to 
linger in, though Elphinstone had no reason to com- 
plain of his treatment by the Turks. Accordingly, 
he engaged a ship for two months, and sailed for 
Athens. 

In the early morning of the 3rd of August (i8a8) 
— nearly nine months after leaving Bombay — 
Elphinstone found himself under the marble columns 
that crown the cliff of Sunium ; and later in the 
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day he was ‘ ehictrifieKl with the sight of the Par- 
thenon,’ through a telescope. But he was never de- 
stined to tread the summit of the Acropolis, the goal 
of so many years of longing. Athens was then occu- 
pied by the Turks, and blockaded by a Greek 
squadron, whose head-quarters were at Poros, on the 
opposite shore of the Saronic Gulf. After a delay of 
ten clays, Elphinstone was fortunate enough to obtain 
the convoy of a British man-of-war, whose captain 
landed him at the Peiraeus, and gave him letters to 
the Turkish Selihddr (commandant). No difficulty was 
now offered to entering Athens, where he stayed for 
neaidy a fortnight, wandwing about as if in a dream, 
his eyes charmed with all ho saw, and his mind 
crowded with classical reminiscences. But neither 
entreaties nor presents could prevail with the Turks 
to admit him to the Acropolis, which was then the 
citadel of the town, and had lately been the scone of 
fighting. Similar suspicions prevented him from 
visiting Thermopylae and Delphi. Nevertheless, he 
wrote of Athens in his diary : ‘ There is no place I 
have seen in my travels that I have enjoyed so much, 
or shall remember with so much pleasure.’ 

It is interesting to learn what judgment Elphin- 
stone formed of the Turks, after his experience of 
other Muhammadans : 

‘ Their great fault is their pride, which disgusts one the 
more because it is religious rather than national. Allow- 
ance being made for that, they are very courteous, hospitable, 
and obliging. They have through all ranks great self-respect. 
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and are far a1)0ve most of the sorts of meanness practised 
by other AsialicR. . . . They are, however, capricious and 
obstinate, and apt to be violent, but oftener sullen when 
opposed. Tliey are ignorant and credulous beyond belief, 
and will listen to any story that flatters their vanity or falls 
in with their pr(gudic('s. They may seem now to be senailde 
of the su2)cri()rity of Kuropeans in all sorts of knowded^^e 
except reh^ious, and most of them seem to see the necessity 
of some sort of imiiation of our system. But none seem 
prepared for the sacrifice rendered necessary by sucli a 
change ; and the coJisequeiice is almost universal discontent 
with the present Government, and a total indifference to the 
success of its imaisures, foreign or domestic.' 

After returning to the Greek hcad-quoxters, Elphin- 
stone visited Eleusis, ‘ Gel! in hand.’ At Megara he 
found Prince Ypsilanti, the Greek generalissimo, who 
gave him a dinner, at which all had to sit cross- 
legged. Thence he passed, through Corinth, to 
Sicyon, Mycenae, Argos, and Tiryns. Concerning 
the last place, he remarks, in the spirit of Dr. Schlie- 
mann : 

‘ It is singular to walk where Hercules has often trod, 
and to stand on the identical walls from whence he hurled 
Jphitus.' 

At Nauplia, he expresses this opinion of the Greeks, 
with whom he had not been prepossessed on first 
acquaintance : 

‘I find all of that nation very civil, much disposed to 
acknowledge the assistance of the allies, and hy no means 
such braggarts as I had expected. The country people seem 
civil quiet men, though not equal to the Turkish peasantry. 
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They are said to be thieves, to which, from the loss of little 
articles, I can testify, as well as to their love of music and 
noise of all kinds. 1 have not observed them cheat more 
than other people.' 

From Nauplia he went, past the site of Sparta, to 
the Gulf of Messene, where a French force had just 
been landed. Here he found Stratford Canning, who 
had come from Constantinople to confer with Capo 
d’Istria, who held the title of President of Hellas. 
But Canning fell to loggerheads with the French and 
Russian representatives, and some time had yet to 
pass before the Egyptian troops under Ibrahim Pasha 
evacuated the Morea. Elphinstone w'as therefore 
advised to turn back, instead of going on to Navarino 
as he had proposed. On his way he paid a very in- 
teresting visit to Kolokotroni, the most famous of the 
Klephts who fought in the War of Independence. At 
Nauplia he engaged a Greek vessel for a cruise among 
the Cyclades, and landed at all the islands in turn. 
Returning once more to the Morea, which was now 
freed from Turks, he traversed the middle of Arcadia 
on his way to Olympia, where he commented on the 
puerility of the Olympic games, and on the comfort 
of his entertainment in the hovel of a peasant. 

Thenceforth he was in a civilised land and among 
friends ; for his cousin. Sir Frederick Adam, waa. 
Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, and British 
cruisers were at his service. One of these landed him 
at Ithaca, where he was dissatisfied with the identifi- 
cations of Homeric sites proposed by the inhabitants. 
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From Corfu he crossed over in a ‘ steamboat ’ — which 
he mentions without surprise or curiosity — to 
Brindisi. The winter was passed quietly at Naples 
and Romo, which he frequently revisited in subse- 
quent years ; but it may bo noted that, on his way 
to Naples, he turned aside to inspect the battlefield of 
Cannae. In the spring he directed his steps home- 
wards, through Northern Italy and France. At Venice 
he had a long conversation with Count Haugwitz, the 
Prussian Minister; and in Paris he met Talleyrand, at 
the house of Madame Flahault. He reached (^alais 
on the ist of May, 1839, and wrote in his diary : 

‘ I close iny travels with little hoi^c that I shall ever pass so 
pleasant a period again. The great charm was the perfect 
freedom from care and restraint, combined (which it scarce 
ever is) with perfect exemi)tiou from ennui. Whoever 
wishes to enjoy occupation without labour, and interest 
without anxiety, or to compress into a moderate period the 
greatest beauties of art and nature, the most impressive 
recollections of ancient times, and the most striking peculiar- 
ities of modern manners, could scarcely attain his object 
better than by entering on the journey which I am now 
concluding.’ 

Elphinstone returned home, after an absence of 
thirty-three years, with mingled feelings. The 
patriotism learnt in the school of Wellesley and 
Wellington inspired the following reflection at 
Calais : 

* I have long looked on Britain from a distance, not only 
as my own country, but as the country of great men, and of 
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memorable events ; and I feel the same sort of eiitliusiasm 
and respect for it that I felt for Italy and Greece.’ 

And again, when posting up to town through Kent, 
literary reminiscences overpowered him : 

‘ Every sort of associatioji, from the Edwards and Henrys, 
Hampden and Sidney, down to Tom Jones and Parson 
Adams, and almost all the poetical descriptions in our 
language, combine to heighten the real charms of the rich 
and beautiful landscape.’ 

But when once arrived in London, the lonesome- 
ness of the returned exile seized upon him. Long 
before, at Poona, he had compared Anglo-Indians, 
looking back to the country where they had been 
useful and distinguished, to the ghosts of Homer’s 
heroes, who preferred the exertions of a labourer on 
the earth to all the listless enjoyments of Elysium. 
So now, he applied to himself the passage in the 
Odyssey (ii. 174), where Halitherses prophesies con- 
cerning Ulysses : 

^r\v KaKo. troXXA ’na 06 vr\ hXlaavr^ diro ndvra^ Itcm/)ous, 
’'Ayvwarov Ttdvr^aat, [rpiaKoarw] kviavr^ 

OiKob' iKitva^cBai, 

It may be doubted whether Elphinstone ever be- 
came completely naturalised to English life. He had 
few strong ties remaining, either of blood or friend- 
ship. The publicity and garrulousness of politics 
were alike abhorrent to him ; nor would his pride 
allow him to take part in those semi-public duties 
that, are expected from a country gentleman. His 
constitutional shyness grew upon him, and he gradu- 
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ally retired more and more into the seclusion of his 
own library. After a few trips to Scotland, to revisit 
his boyish haunts, and to exercise his privilege as a 
county elector, and several winters passed in Italy, 
he settled down as an old man before his time — first, 
in chambers in the Albany, and afterwards at Hook- 
wood, a retired country-house in Surrey, near the 
borders of Kent. Not that ho became a recluse until 
the very last. On his first arrival in England h(! 
mixed freely in soci«jty. He was elected a memb(u' 
of ‘ The (Jlub ’ and of the Dilettanti ; he subsciibedto 
Alinack’s, and ho frequented the theatre and the 
opera. He was a welcome guest at Holland Hous<i ; 
and while at Edinburgh made the acquaintance of 
Cockburn and Jeffrey and Sir Walter Scott. Even 
after his health had failed, he was always glad to 
receive visitors who were connected with India, or 
who could converse with him on literary subjects. 

When the whole course of his life in Enjiland is 
considered, thtjre can be little doubt of the correctness 
of his own decision, that his public career was finished. 
But it was natural that his friends should think dif- 
ferently. During his first season in London (1829), 
Anglo-Indians talked about him as destined to be 
employed at the head of the Board of Control. His 
relatives urged him to enter Parliament as member 
for Lanarkshire, where his family still exercised influ- 
ence. The Duke of Wellington, who was now Premier, 
openly said that he ought to return to India, possibly 
as Governor-General. Lord Ellenborough, doubtless 
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at the Duke’s suggestion, offered him the post of 
Ambassador to Persia ; but Elphinstone replied that 
‘ nothing would ever induce him to go to Asia again.’ 
A few years later, after the novelty of his freedom 
had worn off, he was more strongly tempted. In 
August, 1834, when Lord William Bentinck’s term of 
office as Governor-General was drawing to a close, the 
Chairman of the Company wrote to him, proposing 
to submit his name to the Ministry, together with 
that of Metcalfe, as Lord William’s successoi’. Elphin- 
stone pleaded physical infinnity, in the words of 
Evander (Virg. Aen- viii. 508, 509): 

mihi tardn gclu moH)isquc^ efieta Hcn(u;tus 
.Tuvidet iinpcriuui.’ 

Nor could he be moved from his <letermination by 
a second more pressing letter. Towards the end of 
this year, the Whig Ministry was dismissed, and Lord 
Ellenborough came back to the Board of Control. 
One of his first acts was to endeavour to secure Elphin- 
stone’s services as permanent Under-Secretary. When 
this failed, he offered Elphinstone the still vacant 
succession to the Governor-Generalship ; but again in 
vain. A few weeks later, Elphinstone received yet 
another proposal — to proceed to Canada as Commis- 
sioner to settle the bitter quarrel then luging between 
the colony and the mother-country. When he refused 
this also, Metcalfe, already stricken with a mortal ill- 
ness, undertook the duty. 

It is not altogether easy to appreciate Elphinstone’ s 


' saeclisque in the original. 
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motives for declining the Governor-Generalship, though 
they have been printed at length by his biogi'apher. 
He was only fifty-five years old, and had still, as it 
turned out, twenty-five years more before him ; while 
Gornwallis went out for the second time to India at 
the age of sixty-six. And his refusal stands out more 
prominently in tlie light of history, when one reflects 
that he might have saved India from the First Afghan 
War. Elphinstone himself wrote in his diaiy, with a 
reminiscence of Walter Scott : 

‘ If tho'e had been the least prospect of usefulness or dis- 
tinction, I sliould not have thought of my health for a single 
moment. I ani much cooled since old times, hut I would 
still give all the rest of my life with delight for one moment 
of real glory.’ 

The truth seems to be, he was firmly persuaded that 
the situation in India wa.s not such as to demand from 
him the sacrifice of his literary leisure ; while he was 
equally convinced that the ordinary duties of the 
office would be distasteful to him, and that his health 
would certainly break down. Accordingly, he per- 
mitted his personal inclinations to bias his sense of 
duty ; and for this error of judgment he must be con- 
demned to occupy a lower place than he might other- 
wise have held among the Hulers of India. 

A few years later, his health did break down. In 
March, 1836, ho was compelled to withdraw from 
the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the 
means of religious instruction in Scotland, on which 
he had accepted a seat. In the autumn of 1839, he 
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suftered from another sharp attack of illness, a recur- 
rence of which, in the winter of 1840-41, left him ever 
afterwards an invalid. 

But before this he had managed to write and publish 
his Hhto'i’y of Imlia, by which his name is perhaps 
best known at this day to the general public. The 
design of such an enterprise had long occupied 
his mind, ever since his literary ambition was first 
stirred by the favourable reception of his work on 
Kabul. So far back as 1816, while he was still Resi- 
dent at the court of the Peshwa, we find the following 
entries in his diary : 

‘ It struck me this morning, in talking after breakfast about 
tlie revolutions in Poona, that an interesting history might he 
produced of the Mariithd empire, and that the time when siiclt 
a work might he produced is rapidly passing away.’ 

And a few months later : 

‘ It has always been a great source of uneasiness to me that 
I should be at a loss for something to do after I go to 
England. To remedy this, I have thought of writing a 
MarAtha history, or a history of the fall of the Mughal 
empire and the rise of ours. I now tliink of a translation of 
Arrian, with a commentary, chiefly geographical.’ 

Ten years afterwards, while at Bombay, the same idea 
recurs, as a solace for old age : 

‘ This may l)e obtained if one can enter on any long work 
that holds out a reasonable prospect of reputation : such, for 
instance, as a history of India. But this must not be under 
taken too soon.’ 

Elphinstone does not seem to have made any special 
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collections for the purpose while in India, though 
Hindu antiquities and Muhammadan chronicles always 
interested him ; nor do we find him complaining 
of the loss of his library, buimt just before the 
battle of Kirki. The history of the Mardthas he re- 
signed in favour of his friend and fomier assistant, 
(Japtain Grant Dull’, whom he assisted with references 
to public and private documents, and whose early 
chapters he subjected to a critical but sympathetic 
j'evision. Another friend, Ei'skine. took up the history 
of the early Mughals, though liis learned works failed 
to meet with popular favour. 

It was not until 1 834, when he had been five years 
at home, that Elphinstone seriously addressed himself 
to his task, at the very time that he was refusing the 
Governor-Generalship. His first draft of the early 
Hindu period was finished in a few months, and then 
laid aside. In 1836, he again took up the work, and 
wont steadily on with it. After completing his sketch 
of the Muhammadan period, he began to write the 
story of the foundation of British rule, which had 
always formed part of his original design. But many 
circumstances now conspired to damp the enterprise. 
His health was perceptibly failing, each successive 
attack of illness leaving him more feeble. He dis- 
trusted his own capacity for continuous narrative. An 
examination of Mill’s standard History showed him 
that his own estimate of persons and events did 
not materially differ from the accepted one. Finally, 
the appearance of Macaulay’s two famous essays on 
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Clive (January, 1 840) and Warren Hastings (October, 
1841) confirmed him in his resolution to abandon the 
English period of Indian history. 

Meanwhile, he had consulted Jeffrey about the advi- 
sability of bringing out the earlier portion by itself. 
Jeffrey’s advice to publish was warm and decided, 
though it was not accompanied by any extravagant 
estimate of the book. John Murray undei*took the 
publication ; and in 1 841 appeared The History of 
India — Hindu and Mahometan Periods, which 
shows, by its title-page, that it was intended to be 
introductory to a larger work. Such as it is, it has 
held its own to the present day, with the notes of 
Prof. E. B. Cowell, as the standard authority on the 
period. If it be found dull by the general reader, that 
may fairly be set down to the subject ; the knowledge, 
the clearness, the impartiality, the sympathetic treat- 
ment, are Elphinstone’s own. In 1887, Sir T. E. Cole- 
brooke put together out of Elphinstone’s papers a 
posthumous volume, to which he gave the title of The 
Rise of the British Power in the East. This only 
covers the epoch of Clive ; and, while the sketch of 
Clive’s character was worth preserving, it must be con- 
fessed that a perusal of the book justifies the author’s 
self-criticism, that he had no talent for naiTation. 

Though Elphinstone lived for eighteen years after 
the publication of his History, little more remains to 
be said. He had become a confirmed invalid. Drow- 
siness,. deafness, weakness of sight, and other physical 
infibrmities anticipated the approach of old age. 
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But his intellectual faculties remained unimpaired to 
the last ; and with them survived his interests in India 
and in literature. Indian governors, young Members 
of Parliament, and political writers alike came to con- 
sult the Sage of Hookwood on Oriental affairs. He 
took an active interest in the debate in the House of 
t^’ommons on the bill for transferring the government 
fi’om the (Jompany to the Crown, only a year befort; 
his death. 

‘ He was always a great reader of novels, and during the 
first year or two of his country life he gave himself up to the 
drama, ancient and modern. One of the volumes of journals, 
ranging over about a. year, cojisists almost solely of short 
notes on the plays of lieu .Jonson, Marlowe, Ileaumont and 
Fletcher, Shirley, Massinger, Congreve and Otway, Plautus 
and Terence, Metastasio, l\lonti, and Molitre, with occa- 
sional glimpses of Shakspere and Euripides. 

‘His love for poetry amounted to a passion. He would 
discuss his favourite authors with the enthusiasm of a hoy ; 
and one of the la.st occasions on which he left home on any 
tour of pleasure was to visit, iii Cornwall, the scenes of King 
Arthur’s battles.’ 

In view of the practice of the present day, it may 
appear strange that Elphinstone never received any 
mark of titular distinction. After the battle of Kirkl, 
indeed, he was offered a baronetcy, which his family 
declined on his behalf, and he entirely acquiesced in 
their decision. At that time, it seems that he would 
have been pleased with the (^ommandership of the Bath 
in the civil division, with which Malcolm’s services 
were rewarded. He was never admitted to the Privy 
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Council, as was Holt Mackenzie, on being appointed 
to the Board of Control. His biographer does not 
confirm the rumour, which has found its way into 
print, that ho refused the peerage which Metcalfe 
accepted. Oxford alone recognised his merits by 
conferring upon him the honorary degree of D.C.L. at 
the Commemoration of 1^34. 

No record of Mountstuart Elphinstone would be 
complete which omitted all mention of his religious 
views. Bishoj) Hober\ in defending him against an 
absurd imputation of being ‘ devoid of religion and 
blinded to all spiritual truth,’ eired somewhat in the 
other direction, by ascribing to him greater orthodoxy 
than he ever professed. The truth is, that in his 
younger days he bad passed through a phase of 
scepticism characteristic of the time ; but that expe- 
rience of the world and much reading converted him 
to what may be termed a devout Unitarian. His out- 
ward rule of life was based upon the maxims of the 
Stoic philosophy. Among modern divines, he studied 
most, and recommended chiefly to others, Butler, 
Paley, and Lardner. In the Bible, he preferred the 
Sermon on the Mount to all else. Of Pope’s Universal 
Prayer, he said : ‘ It is almost the first prayer I ever 
learned, and the one I should wish last to utter. 
Every word it contains is what I could say from 
the heart.’ 

Death came to Elphinstone suddenly, without mental 
decay ^d without pain. On the night of the 20th of 

^ Narrative of a Journey^ &c, (voL ii, p, 32 1). 
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November, 1859, he was seized by paralysis, and passed 
away in a few hours. He had just entered his eighty- 
first year. He was buried in the churchyard of Limps- 
field, adjoining the gi’ounds of Hookwood, where 
I.ord Elphinstone, his nephew and successor in the 
government of Bombay, desired that his own remains 
also should be laid. In the following Februai’y, a 
meeting of his friends and admirers was held in 
Willis’s Booms, to take sti'j)s for preserving his 
memory. It was resolved to place a statue of him 
by Noble in St. Paul’s. Of the memorials at Bombay 
mention has already been made. There is also a 
full-length portrait at the Oriental Club, painted 
by Pickersgill, an admirable engraving of which 
in vignette ^ forms the frontispiece to the second 
volume of Colebrooke’s biography. 

Elphinstone’s statue in St. Paul’s stands in the 
north aisle, facing that of Sir Pulteney Malcolm, the 
brother of his friend. Beneath is inscribed the simple 
epitaph : 

MKHBEU OF THE INSIAK OIVII, SEUVIt'E 
GOVERNOR OF BOMBAY 
ANT) ITISTOKIAN OF EARLY INDIA. 


* The original plate of this engraving has been lent by Mr. John 
Murray to illustrate the present volume. 
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©pinto of tt)t pxm 

ON 

SIR WILLIAM HUNTER’S ‘DALHOUSIE.* 

‘ An interesting and exceedingly readable volume Sir William 

Hunter has produced a valuable work about an important epoch in 
English history in India, and he has given us a pleasing insight into 
the character <»f a remarkable Englishman. The “ Rulers of India*' 
series, which he has initiated, thus makes a successful beginning in his 
hands with one who ranks among the greatest of the great names which 
will be associated with the subject.’ — The Times. 

‘To no one is the credit for the improved condition of public intelli- 
gence [regarding India] more due than to Sir William Hunter. From 
the beginning of his career as an Indian Civilian be has devoted a rare 
literary faculty to the task of enlightening his countrymen on the subject 



OPINIONS OF THE PBESS ON ^DALBOUSIE' {continued). 

of England’s greatest dependency .... By inspiring a small army of 
fellow-labourers with liis own spirit, by inducing them to conform to his 
own method, and shaping a huge agglomeration of facts into a lucid and 
intelligible systeiri, Sir W. Hunter has brought India and its innumer- 
able interests within the j)ale of aehifivable knowledge, and has given 
definite shapt) to the trutiis which its history establishes and the 
problems which it suggests. . . . Such contributions to literature are apt to 
be taken as a matter of course, because their highest merit is to conceal 
the labour, and skill, and knowledge involved in their production ; but 
they raise the whole level of public intelligence, and. generate an 
atmosphere in which the baleful influences of folly, ignorance, prejudice, 
and pres ion dwindle and disappear. . . . No one we think, who fairly 
studies Sir W. Hunter’s exact and lucid narrative of these transactioiiK, 
can question the result which he seeks to establish — namely, that Lord 
Halhousie merely carried out with moderation and skill a policy 
deliberately adopted by the; GoviTuiuent before his arrival in Ihe country 
— a policy the strict legality of wliich cannot be disputed, and which was 
inspired by the growing sense that sovereigns exist, not for tlioir own 
enjoyment, but for the ha[)piness of their subjects .’ — Satunlay Iteinev), 

‘ Admirably calculated to im})art in a concise and agreeable form a clear 
general t>utline of the history of our great Indian Empire.’ — Economut, 

* A skilful and most attractive picture. . . . The author has made good 
use of public and private documents, and lias enjoyt'd the privilege of 
being aided by tbe deceased statesman’s family. His little work is, 
consequently, a valuable contribution to modern history.' — Academy. 

‘ The book should command a wide circle of readers, not otily for its 
author’s sake and that of its sul)je(;t, but partly at least on account of 
the very attractive way in which it has been puldished at the moderate 
]>rice of half-a-crown. But it is, of course, by its intrinsic merits alone 
that a work of this nature should be judged. And those merits are 
everywhere conspicuous. ... A writer wlu>se thortiugh mastery of all 
ImJian subjects has been acquired by years of practical experience and 
patient research .* — The Athenrmm. 

‘Never have we been so miicli impressed by the great literary abilities 
of Sir William Hunter as we have been by the perusal of “The Marquess 
of Dalhousie.” . . . The knowledge displayed by the writer of the motives 
of Lord Halhousie’s action, of the inner working of his mind, is so com- 
plete, that Lord Dalhousie liimself, were he living, could not state them 
more clearly. In the next place the argument throughout the book is so 
lucid, based so entirely upon facts, resting upon official clocuments and 
other evidences not to be controverted, that the opponents of Lord 
Dalhoiisie’s policy will be sorely put. to it to make a case against him. 

. . . Sir William Hunter’s style is so clear, his language so vivid, and 
yet so simple, conveying the impressions he wishes so persjiicuously that 
they cannot but be understood, that the work must have a ))lace in 
every library, in every home, wo might say indeed every cottage.’ — 
Evening News, 

‘ Sir William Hunter has written an admirable little volume on 
“ The Marquess of Dalhousie ” for his series of the “ Kulers of India.” 
It can be read at a sitting, yet its references — expressed or implied — 
suggest the study and observation of half a life-time.’ — The Daily News, 

V 



S)ptnion0 ot t{)e 

ON 

SIR WILLIAM HUNTER’S ‘LORD MAYO.* 

‘ Sir William W. Hunter has contributed a brief but admirable 
biography of the Earl of Mayo to the series entitled “ Rulers of India,’* 
edited by himself (Oxford, at the Clarendon I*ress).’ — 77i€ Timet^, 

‘ In telling this story in the monograph before us. Sir William 
Hunter has combined his well-known literary skill with an earnest 
sympathy and fullness of knowledge which are worthy of all commenda- 
tion. . . . The world is indebted to the author for a fit and attractive 
record of what was eminently a noble life.’ — The Academy/* 

‘The sketch of The Man is full of interest, drawn as it is with com- 
plete sympathy, understanding, and appreciation. But more valuable 
is the account of his administration. Is’o one can show so well and 
clearly as Sir William Hunter does what the policy of Lord Mayo con- 
tributed to the making of the Indian Empire of to-day.’ — I'he JScoLwiaiu 

‘ Sir William Hunter has given us a monograph in which there is a 
happy combination of the tjssay and the biograj)hy. We are presented 
with the main features of Lt)rd Mayo’s administration unencumbered 
with tedious details wliich would interest none but the most official of 
Anglo-Indians : while in the biograpliy the man is brought before us, 
not analytically, but in a life-like portrait.’ — Vanity Fair. 

‘ The story of his life Sir W. W. Hunter tells in well-chosen language 
— ^clear, succinct, and manly. Sir W. W. Hunter is in sympathy with 
his subject, and does full justice to Mayo’s strong, genuine nature. 
Without exaggeration and in a direct, unatlectcd style, as befits his 
theme, he brings the man and his work vividly before us.’ — The 
Glasgow Herald. 

‘ All the knowledge acquired by personal association, familiarity with 
administrative details of tlie Indian Government, and a strong grasp of 
the vast problems to be dealt with, is utilised in this presentation of 
Lord Mayo’s personality and career. Sir W. Hunter, however, never 
overloads his pages, and the outlines of the sketch are clear and firm.’ 
— The Manchesier Express. 

‘This is another of the Rulers of India” series, and it will be hard 
to beat. . . . Sir William Hunter’s perception and expression are here at 
tlieir very best.’ — The Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘The latest addition to the “Rulers of India ” series yields to none of 
its predecessors in attractiveness, vigour, and ai’tistic i)ortraiture. . . . 
The final chapter must either be copied verbally and literally — which 
the space at our disposal will not permit — or be loft to the sorrowful 
perusal of the reader. The man is not to be envied who can read it with 
dry eyes .’ — Alleids Indum Mail. 

‘The little volume which has just been brought out is a study of Lord 
Mayo’s career by one who knew all about it and was in full sympathy 
with it. . . . Some of these chapters are full of spirit and fire. The 
closing passages, the picture of the Yiceroy's assassination, cannot fail 
to make any reader hold his breath. We know what is going to 
happen, but we are thrilled as if we did not know it, and were still 
held in suspense. ’The event itself was so terribly tragic that any 
ordinary description might seem feeble and laggard. But in this 
volume we are made to feel as we must have felt if we had been on 
the spot and seen the murderer “ fastened like a tiger ” on the back of 
the Viceroy.’ — Daily News, Leading Article, 



flDpinions! of tbe }§>tm 

ON 

MR.W.S.SETON-KARR’S‘CORNWALLIS.’ 

‘ Tins new volume of the “ Rulers of India ” series keeps up to thr 
high standard set ))y the author of The Marquess of Dalhoiisie/’ For 
dealing with tlie salient passages in Lord Cornwallis’s Indian career no 
one could have been better qualified than the whilom foreign secretary 
to Lord Lawrence.’ — T^hc Athene^ nm. 

'Lord Cornwallis has been very properly included in the list of thosSe 
"Killers of India” whose biographies are calculated to illustrate the 
past growth and jiiescnt development of the l^nglish administration in 
that country. His name is connected with several groat measures, 
which more, perhajis, than any others have given a special colour to our 
rule, hav^e influenced the course c)f subsequent legislation, and have made 
the Civil Service what it at present is. He completed the administrative 
fabric of which Warren Hastings, in the midst of unexampled difficulties 
and vicissitudes, had laid the foundation.’ — The Saturday Beviev\ 

*We liope that the volumes on the " Kulcrs of India’’ which are 
being published by tlie Clarendon Press are carefully read by a large 
section of the public. There is a dense wall of ignorance still standing 
between the average Knglisliman and the greatest dependency of the 
Crown, although wc can scarcely hope to see it broken down altogether, 
some of these admirable biographies cannot fail to lower it a little. . . . 
Mr. 8eton-Karr has succeeded in the task, and he has not only pre- 
sented a large mass of information, but he has brought it together in an 
attractive form. ... Wo strongly recommend the book to all who wish 
to enlarge the area of their knowledge with reference to India,’ — 

Y(trk 11 era hi, 

' The " Rulers of India ** series. This outcome of the Clarendon 
Press grows in vabie as it proceeds. The account of Cornwallis is from 
the pen of Mr. W. Set,on-Karr, who was formerly Foreign Secretary to 
the Government of India, and whose acquaintance with Eastern affairs 
has been of obvious service to him in tlie compilation of this useful 
manual .* — The Globe, 

* One iniglit almost say that the history of our great Indian Empire 
might be read with comparative ease in the excellent " Rulers of India 
Series,” published at the (Clarendon Press at Oxford. , , . Of C.^omwallis 
it might be said he transformed the East India Company’s servants 
from merchants to administrators, and determined to place them above 
jobbery, which he despised.’ — 'The Independent, 

' We have already expressed our sense of the value and timeliness of 
the series of Indian historical retrospects now issuing, under tlie editor- 
ship of 8ir W. W. Hunter, from the Clarendon Press. It is somewhat 
less than fair to say of Mr. Seton-Karr’s monograph upon Cornwallis 
that it reaches tlie high standard of literary workmanship which that 
series lias maintained. . . . His acjcurateaiid lucid summary of the necessi- 
ties which dictated Cornwallis’s policy, and the methods by which he 
initiated and, to a great extent, effected, the transformation of our rule 
in India from the lines of an Oriental despotism to those with which we 
are now familiar, is as attractive as it is instructive.’ — The Literary 
Warkl. 



f)ptntoniei of tpe 

ON 

COLONEL MALLESON’S ‘DUPLEIX.’ 

‘ In the character of Dupleix there was the element of greatness 
that contact with India seems to have generated in so many Euroj)ean 
minds, French as well as English, and a broad capacity for govern- 
ment, which, if suffered to have full play, might have ended in giving 
the whole of Southern India to France. Even as it was, Colonel 
Malleson shows how narrowly the prize slipped from French grasp. 
In i 7‘^3 the Treaty of Versailles arrived just in time to save the 
British power from extinction.’ — Times. 

‘ Colonel Malleson *8 Life of Dupleix, which has just been published, 
though his estimate of his hero differs in some respects from Tiord 
Stanhoj)e\s and Lorrl Macuiulay’s, may be accef>tcd as, on the whole, a 
fairly faithful portraiture of the projihetic genius to whom the possi- 
bility of a great Indo-European Empire first revealed itself. Had the 
French profited by all the advantages they possessed when Clive 
exchanged the counting-house for the army, the history of India, and 
perha})s of Europe also, might have been difierent .’ — Standaid 
(leading article). 

^The “llulera of India” series, edited by Sir W. W. Hunter, and 
published at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, is one of tlie very best of 
the serial collections which are now so popular. All the writers of 
these little volumes are welb known and acknowledged authorities on 
the subjects with which they deah Not the least interesting volume 
in this particular sericis is Colonel Malleson ’s biography of Dupleix . . , 
It was to Dupleix, and not to Clive, that the idea first occurred of 
founding a European Emj)ire in India ... It is a stirring story, and 
full of moral for the administrators <»f India at this hour.’ — Echo. 

* One of the best of Sir W. Hunter s interesting and valuable series. 
Colonel Malleson writes out of the fulness of familiarity, moving with 
ease over a field which he had long ago surveyed in every nook and 
corner. To do a small book as well as this on Dupleix has been done, 
will be recognised by competent judges as no small achievement. 
When one considers the bulk of the material out of which the little 
volume has been distilled, one can still better appreciate the labour 
and dexterity involved in the performance,' — Academy. 

* Colonel Malleson has liere written a most compact atid effective 
history of the French in India in a little handbook of 180 pages. He 
gives a brief summary of French enterprise in India from the first, 
and clearly outlines the grand designs that rose in the fertile brain of 
Dupleix. Colonel Malleson’s chapter on the Downfall of Dupleix” 
is as touching as anything we remember to have recently read, and his 
chapter on Clive and his work may be read with interest and pleasure, 
even after the glowing and brilliant account of Macaulay.’ — Eoncon- 
formut. 

‘Well arranged, lucid and eminently readable, an excellent addition 

a most useful series.'— -jRecorcL 



©pinions of tpe press 

ON 

CAPTAIU TEOTTER’S ‘WAEREH HASTISfiS.’ 

‘ The publication, reeently noticed in this place, of the “ Lf^tters, 
Despatches, and otluT State Pajiers preservc'd in the KoreiL’n Depart- 
ment of theGovemtnent of India, 177^-1785,^’ has thrown entirely new 
light from the newt authentic sources on the whole history of VVarren 
Hastings «and his government of India, C‘af)tain J. Trottei'’s 
Waiuikn Hastincih, a volume of the Jtulers of India” series, edited 
by Sir W. Hunter (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press), is accordingly 
neither inopportune nor devoid of an adKpiatc raif^on eVHre. ** 7 'he 
present vol nine,” says a. ]»ri<*f preface, ‘‘endeavours to exhibit for the 
first time tiie actual woik t)f that great Govcrnor-denoi'al, as reviewed 
frt>m the lirm stand-point of the original records now iija<le available to 
the stinlonts of Indian history.” Captain Trotter is wcdl known as a 
competent and attractivt' writer on ludiaii history, and this is not the 
first time tliat Warren Hastings has supplied lum with a theme.' — 
The Times. 

‘ He lias put his best work into ibis nunnoir . . . Captain 1 'rotter's 
memoir is more valuable [than Sir A. l^yalTs] from a strictly historical 
jioint of view. It contains more of the history of the period, and it 
embraces the very lat(jst information that casts light on Hastings^ re- 
markable career ... His work too is of distinct literary merit, and is 
worthy of a theme tlian which British history presents none nobler. 
It is a distinct gain to the British race to be enabled, as it now may, 
to c(»unt the great (fOverrior-General among those heroes for whom 
it need not -Scotsman. 

‘ Captain Trotter has done his work well, and his volume deserves 
t() stand wdth that on Dalhousie by William Hunter. Higher 
j)raise it would be hard to give it.* — New York llerahh 

* This is an able book, written with candour and discrimination.’ — 
heeds Mercnry, 

‘ Captain Trotter has done full justica? to the fascinating story of the 
splendid achievements of a great Englishman.’ — Manchester Guardian, 

* This neat little volume contains a brief but admirable biography of 
the first Governor-Genoi'al of India, The author has been fortunate in 
having had access to State papers which cover the period of the 
entire rule of VVatTcn Hastings.’ — The Newcastle Chrovvkle, 

* In preparing this sketch for “ The Kulers of India,” Captain 
Trotter has had the advantage of consulting the Letters, despatches, 
and other State papers preserved in the Foreign Department of the 
Government of India, 1772-85,” a period which covers the entire 
administration of Warren Hastings. The present volume, therefore, 
may truly claim that it " exhibits for the fiot time the actual work of 
the great Governor-General, as reviewed from the firm stand-point of 
original records.” Tt is a book wliich all must peruse who desire to 
be ** up to date ” on the subject.’ — The Globe. 



flDpinions! of tpe Press; 

ON 

COLONEL MALLESON’S ‘AKBAR.’ 

* Colonel Malleson’s interesting mono^aph on Akbar in the ‘‘Rulers 
of India” (Clarendon Press) should more than satisfy the general 
rea<ler. Colonel Malleson traces the origin and foundation of the 
Mughal Empire ; and, as an introduction to the history of Muhamma- 
dan India, the book leaves nothing to be desired.’ — SL James » Gazette. 

‘ Akbar was certainly a great man. Colonel Malleson has done well 
to tell his story thus succinctly and sympathetically : hitherto it has been 
mostly buried from the mass of rea<lers. The book is in our idea a 
piece of thoroughly well executed work, wliich cannot fail to recommend 
still further a series which has begun right well.’ — Nonconformist, 

‘ The chief interest of the book li(^8 in the later chaj)tors, in which 
Colonel Mallc'ion presents an interc‘sting and singularly pleasing 
picture of the great Emperor himself and the priiicijdes which governed 
his enlightened and humane administration.’ — lAteranj World, 

‘It is almost superfluous to say that the book is characterised by 
the narrative vigour and the extensive familiarity with Indian history 
to which the readers <.)f 0<donel Malleson’s other works are accus- 
tomed.' — Glasgow JTerald. 

‘ This volume will, no doubt, be welcomed, even by experts in 
Indian history, in the light of a new, clear, and terse rendering of an 
old, but not worn-out theme. It is a worthy and valuable addition 
to 8ir W. Hunter’s promising series.’ — Athenceum, 

‘ Colonel Malleson has broken ground new to the general reader. 
The story of Akbar is briefly but clearly told, with an account of what 
he was and wliat he did, and how he found and how he left India. , . . 
The native chronicles of the reign are many, and from tlieui it is still 
possible, as Colonel Malleson has shown, to construct a living portrait 
of this great and mighty potentate.’ — Scots Observer, 

‘ Akbar is, after Mohammed himself, the most striking and interest- 
ing figure in Mussulman history. Few men of any age or country 
have united in ecpially successful measure the gifts of the conqueror, 
the organiser, and the i>hilosophic statesman . . . His personal charac- 
ter is even more exceptional among Oriental rulers than his intel- 
lectual brilliance . . . He is the only great Mussulman ruler who 
showed himself capable of rising out of the narrow bigotry of Islam to 
a lofty and comprehensive view of religious truth. The life and rule 
of such a man is a noble theme for a great historian.’ — Speaker, 

‘The brilliant historian of the Indian Mutiny has been assigned in 
this volume of the series an important epoch and a strong personality 
for critical study, and he has admirably fulfilled his task. A luminous 
exposition <.*f the invasions of India by Babar, Akbar’s grandfather, 
makes a good introduction to Asiatic history of the sixteenth century, 
Akbar’a own career is full of interest, and to the principles of his in- 
ternal administration Colonel Malleson devotes in the final chapter more 
than a quarter of the pages of his book. Alike in dress and style, this 
volume is a fit companion for its predecessor.’ — Manchester Guardian, 



iaDpinion0 of tpe Prc00 

ON 

TISCOOTT HAELIH&E'S ‘MED HAEDIHGE.’ 

‘ All exception to tlie rule that bioijraphies ou^^lit not to ])e entrusted 
to near relatives. Lord Hardinge, a scholar and an artist, has ^iven 
ns an accurjite record of his father’s lou^ and distin^ruislied services. 
Tliere is no filial (‘xai^^LCeration. The author has dealt with some 
troversial matters with skill, and has mana^»'ed to combine truth witli 
tact and regard for the feelings of others .’ — The tSuf tmlaif Review, 

‘This interesting life reveals tin? first Lord Hardinge as a brave, 
just, able man, the very soul of honour, admired and trusted ecjually 
by friends and political opponents. Tlie biogra]>her . . , has produced a 
most engaging volume, which is enriched by iiiany ju’ivate and olfidal 
documents that have not before seen the light .’ — The Anil-Jacohiu. 

‘ Lord Hardinge lias accomplished a grat(iful, no doubt, but, from 
the abundance of material and delicacy of certain matters, a \ery 
difficult task in a workmanlike manner, marked by restraint and 
lucidity.’ — The Fall Alall Gazetie. 

* His son and biogi'ajdier has done his work witli a true apj>recIation 
of proportion, and has added substantially to our knowledge of the 
Su tlej Campaig] i . ’ — 7 "o ni t y Fair, 

‘ The present Lord Hardinge is in some respects exceptionally well 
qualified to tell the tale of the eventful four years of his father’s 
Govornor-Gencralship.’ — The Times. 

‘It contains a full account of everything of im[»ortance in Lord 
Hardinge’s military and political career; it is aiTanged ... so as to 
bring into special prominence his government of India ; and it givtjs a 
lifelike and striking jneture of the man.’ — Academy, 

^The stylo is clear, the treatment dispassionate, and the total result 
a manual which does credit to the interesting series in which it figures.’ 
^The Globe. 

‘The concise and vivid account which the son has given of his 
father’s career will interest many readers .’ — The Morniny Font, 

‘ Eminently readable for everybody. The history is given succinctly, 
and the unpublished letters quoted arc of real vaiue.’ — The (kflomen 
and India. 

‘ Compiled from public documents, family papers, and letters, tliis 
brief biography gives the reader a clear idea of what Hardinge was 
both as a soldier and as an administrator.^ — The Manchester Examiner. 

* An admirable sketch.’ — The New York Herald. 

‘ The Memoir is well and concisely written, and is accompanied by 
an excellent likeness after the portrait by Sir Francis Grant,* — 7 he 
Queen, 



f)pmion0 of tbc Preiss 

ON 

MAJOR-GENERAL SIR OWEN BURNE’S 
‘CLYDE AND STRATHNAIRN.’ 

'In " Clyde and Strathnairn/' a contribution to Sir William IIunter’K 
excellent “ Ftiilers of India” series (Oxford, at the (Clarendon Press), 
Sir Owen Lunie gives a lucid sketch of the military history of the 
Indian Mutiny and its suppression by the two great soldiers who give 
their names to his book. The space is limited for so large a theme, but 
Sir Owen Purne skilfully adjusts his treatment to his limits, and rarely 
violates the conditions of })roportion imposed upon him.’ . . . ' Sir Owen 
Puirne does not confine himself exclusively to the military narrative. 
He gives a brad’ sketch of the rise and pr-ogress of the Mutiny, and 
<levotcs a chapter to the Ueconstriiction Mdiich followed its sujipressioii.’ 
. . . '-—well written, well proportioned, and eminently worthy of the 
series to which it btdongs.’ — The Times, 

*8ir Owen Purne who, by association, e*xperiencc, and relations with 
one of these generals, is well qualified for the task, writes with know- 
ledge, perspicuity, and tViirness.' — i>nfur<iai/ lienen\ 

'As a brief record of a momentous epoch in India this little book is 
a remarkable piece of clear, concise, and interesting writing.’— IVie 
Colonies and India, 

'In this new volume of the excellent "llulers of India” series, 
Major-General Burne givcvs in a succinct and readable form an account 
of the Mutiny, its causes, its nature, and the changes in army organisa- 
tion and civil administration which followed upon it .’ — Glasgow Herald. 

'Like the rest of the book, this part is not only excellently written, 
but is excellently reasoned also.’ — The Nati(mal Observer, 

‘ Sir Owen Biime, who has wntten the latest volume for Sir William 
Hunter’s "liulers of India” series, is better qualified than any living 
person to narrate, from a military standpoint, the story of the suppres- 
sion of the Indian Mutiny .’ — Jhdly Te1e</raph, 

'Sir Owen Burne s book on ‘‘Clyde and Strathnairn” is worthy to 
rank with the best in the admirable series to which it belongs.'— 
Ma )i ch ester Hr ami n cr. 

* The book is admirably written ; and there is probably no better 
sketch, equally brief, of the stirring events with which it deals.’ 
iScofsman, 

‘ Sir Owen Burne, from the part he played in the Indian Mutiny, and 
from his long connexion with the Government of India, and from the 
fact that he was military secretary of Lord Strathnairn both in India 
and in Ireland, is well qualified for the task which he has undertaken.^ — 
The Aihenwum. 

‘Sir W. W, Hunter acted wisely in commissioning Sir Owen Tudor 
Burne to write the lives of "Clyde and Strathnairn” for this series 
(Clarendon Press). Neither of these generals was, strictly speaking, a 
Ituler of India : still the important period of the Mutiny is so contained 
in tlifO story of their exploits, that perhaps it was as well to choose them 
as the personages round whom might be grouped the history of that 
stirring period. . . . Sir O. T. Burners book is well worthy of a place in 
the most valuable of the many series now issuing from the Press.’ — The 
Jimder, 



f)pimon0 of tpe Pte00 

ON 

SIR HENRY CUNNINGHAM’S ‘EARL 
CANNING.’ 

‘The life of Earl Canning, the Viceroy of the Indian Mutiny, affords 
an excellent subject for a biographer who knows his biiKiness, and 
therefore we need hardly say that Earl Canning,** l)y Sir II. S. 
Cunningham, K.(M.E., is an admirable contribution to the series of 
the “Jtulera of India” edited by Sir W, W. Hunter (Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press). Sir Henry Cunningham’s r;m‘ literary skill and his 
knowledge of Indian life and aliairs are imt now displayed for the; first 
time, and he has enjoyed exceptional advantages in dealing with his 
present subject. Lord Cranville, Caiiiiing’s contemporary at sclu»ol 
and colleague in public life and one of his oldest friends, furnished his 
biograjdier with notes of his recollections of the early life of his friend. 
Sir Henry Cunningham has also been allowed access to the l)iaiy of 
Canning's private secretary, to the Journal of liis military secretary, 
and to an interesting correspond ence between tlio (lovernor-Ceiieral 
and his great lieutenant, Lord Lawrence. Of tliese exceptional ad- 
vantages he has made excellent use, and the result is a biogrupby 
second in interest to none in the series to which it belongs.* — The Times. 

‘ Sir Henry Cunningham’s “ Earl Canning ” is a model monograph. 
The writer knows India, as well as Indian histiu-y, well ; and his story 
has a vividness which none but an Anglo-Indian could so vrell have 
imparted to it. It has also the advantage of being founded to a large 
extent on hitherto unused material.’ — The Glohe. 

‘Sir H. S. Cunningham has siiccee<led in writing the history of a 
critical period in so fair ami dispassionate a manner as to inalu^ it 
almost a matter of astonishment that the motives which he has so 
clearly grasped should ever have been inisintei’preted, an<l the results 
which he indicates so grossly misjudged. Nor is the excellence of his 
work less conspicuous from the Jit(irary than from the ]>oliti(^al and 
historical point of view. The st^de is clear and vivid, the language 
well chosen and vig<m>us, the disposition of details and acc(;ssorie< 
striking and artistic, and, indeed, under whatever aspect the work be 
considered, it reaches the high standard of workmanship which, from 
the outset, has been a distinguishing feature of the series.’ — GLa»tjow 
Herald. 

‘ Sir H. S. Cunningham was fortunate, in a literary sense, in the 
particular Viceroy an(i ju'riod of Indian history allotted to his pen in 
the important and valuable series of biographical volumes on “ Kulers 
of India,” being published at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, under the 
editorship of »Sir AVilliam Wilson Hunter. In Earl Gnammj, lirst 
Viceroy of India, Sir H. S. Cunningham had a subject siifticiontly 
inspiring to all who a<luiire honour, courage, patience, wisdom, all the 
virtues and qualities which go to the building up of tlic character of an 
ideal English gentleman ; while the episode of the Mutiny, cuhninating 
in the fall of Lucknow, lends itself to the more picturesque and 
graphic description. Sir H. S. Cunningham has treated his subject 
adequately. In vivid language he paints his word-pictures, and wit fi 
calm judicial analysis be also proves himself an able critic of the 
actualities, causes, and results of the outbreak, also a temperate, just 
appreciator of the character and policy of Earl Canning .* — The Court 
Journal. 
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ME. KEEEE’S ‘MADHAVA EAO SIEDHIA.’ 

* The life of such a man Rhould be intereBtiiijOf to all those who have eii- 
tored, however remotely, into the inheritance of his labours: and Mr. Keene 
is well qualified, both by his knowleflge of Indian history and his literary 
dexterity in its treatment, to do justiee to his subject.’ — The Time», 

‘ Mr. Keene has the enormous advantagci, not enjoyed by every 
producer of a book, of knowing intimately the tt»pic he has taken up. 
He has compressed into these 203 pages an immense amount of informa- 
tion, drawn from the best sources, and presented with much neatness and 
efiect . . . Such a life was 'worth tracing in connection wnth the general 
history of the times ; and that is the task which Mr. Kc'ene has so well 
fulfilled in this concise, yet attractive, little volume .’ — The Glohe. 

‘ In this brief monograpli Mr. Keene goes over the ground already 
traversed him in his Fall of the Moghul Empire.” But the 
particular work which gives Sindhia his place in Indian history ... is 
here made more clearly manifest, while the liook deals almost as much 
in general history as in biography ... It is valuable as bringing out the 
originality as well as the greatness of the unacknowledged ruler of 
Hindustan . . . The book is interesting . . . and forms a valuable addition 
to the series.’ — Srotsman. 

* Mr. Keene tells the story with knowledge and impartiality, and also 
with sufficient graphic power to make it thoroughly readable. The 
recognition of Sindhia in the “Rulers” soiies is jpst and graceful, 
and it cannot fail to give sati.sfaction to tlie educated classes of our 
Indian fellow-.subjects.’ — North UrUisti Daily Mail. 

‘ This is probably the most romantic volume in the whole sericjs, and 
the Sindhia’s difference in attitude towards He Boigne and Warren 
Hastings is very interestingly stated. The liistory of the foundation of 
onr Indian Empire receives much elucidation from this admirable 
volume.’ — Liverpool Mercury. 

* Mr. H.( f. Keene, C.I.E., M.A., has added a very acceptable volume to 
the popular half-crown Herie.s of works on former potentates in England’s 
vast Indian <lependency , . , From the signal defeat of the Marathas .at 
Panij)at, in 1761, in which engagement Sindhia, after fighting valiantly, 
very nearly lost his life, until his death in 1794, his varying fortunes are 
traced. The important affairs in which he figured so prominently, as also 
the intrigues and machinations that were directed against him, are re- 
corded, whilst the desirable effect of his policy in assuaging the fierce 
passioiLS and civilising the habits of the people is depicted. The volume 
bears incontestable proofs of tlie expenditure of considerable research 
by the autJior, and sustains the reputation he had already acquired 
l>y his “ Sketch of the History of Hindustan.” ’ — FreemarCs Journal. 

* Among the eighteen rulers of India included in the scheme of Sir 
William Hunter only five are natives of India, and of these the great 
Madhoji Sindhia is, with the exception of Akbar, the most illustrious. 
Mr. H. G. Keene, a well-known and skilful writer on Indian questions, 
is fortunate in his subject, for the career of the greatest bearer of the 
historic name of Hindhia covered the exciting period from the capture 
of I>^hi,'the Imperial capital, by tlie Persian Nadir Shah, to the occu- 
pation of the same city by Lord Lake, • . . Mr. Keene gives a lucid 
description of his subsequent policy, especially towards the English 
when he was brought face to face with Warren Hastings. The conclu- 
sion of his hostility to us was the real beginning of his own political 
career in India/— The Daily Qraphic. 
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